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WHY IS PRUSSIA VICTORIOUS ? 


Wuie Europe stands aghast at 
the contemplation of a frightful 
duel between two great nations, and 
the combatants are both quivering 
from the effects of blows given and 
received, it may not be out of place 
if we look a little more closely than 
has anywhere as yet been done into 
the real sources of that tide of un- 
broken success which, over every 
obstacle of battle and siege, has car- 
ried the Germans in little more than 
three months from the Rhine to the 
Seine and from the Seine to the 
Loire. 

Of the more direct causes which 
brought about the collapse of the 
military power of France, we have 
said as much in a recent num- 
ber as the case seems to require. 
France failed in the present war 
because, both morally and physi- 
cally, her entire social system— 
if system it deserved to be called 
—was rotten to the core A 
Government of force resting upon 
universal corruption could not fail 
to be ill served in every depart- 
ment of the State, and in none 
more so than in that on which its 
very existence depended—the de- 
partment of War. Even in point 
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of numbers the French army, when 
hostilities broke out, proved to be 
far below the standard that had 
been set for it; while in all the 
other qualities which contribute to 
make armies formidable it was en- 
tirely wanting. The temper of the 
men appears to have been arrogant, 
presumptuous, braggart; the regi- 
mental officers, especially in the 
subaltern ranks, were for the most 
part ignorant and under-bred per- 
sons. Discipline, in our sense of 
the term, there was none. The 
generals showed no acquaintance 
at all, or next to none, with the 
first principles of that art of which 
the outward world gave them credit 
for being masters; and the system 
of administration and supply, the 
intendance militaire, broke down 
as soon as an easy strain was put 
upon it. For three weeks the 
corps which had been thrust rashly 
to the front lay idle for lack of 
stores and means of transport. 
They took up, likewise, and retained 
positions which would have been 
barely safe had a prompt and well- 
arranged advance into the enemy’s 


fountry been contemplated; but 
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troops waiting till their magazines 
should be formed and a plan of 
campaign settled, were perilous in 
the extreme. And more remark- 
able still, both then and throughout 
the whole of the campaign, the out- 
post arrangements of the French 
army were as faulty as can well be 
conceived. When we read, in short, 
of what, in all these respects, Napo- 
leon III. and his people did, both 
in preparing for a struggle which 
they knew to be a critical one, and 
conducting themselves in presence 
of the enemy, we can hardly bring 
ourselves to believe that we are fol- 
lowing the fortunes of the descen- 
dants and representatives of those 
redoubted warriors who, sixty years 
ago, overthrew the Continental 
armies wherever they encountered 
them on anything like equal terms, 
and put our own powers of endur- 
ance to a severe test, both in the 
Spanish peninsula and at Waterloo. 
Our present business is not, how- 
ever, with the French, except in- 
cidentally, so to speak; in other 
words, so far as the line of our ar- 
gument may from time to time 
carry us across their plans and dis- 
positions. It is of the Germans, 
and especially of the Prussians, that 
we propose to speak, accounting, so 
far as we are able, for that great and 
unbroken measure of success which 
has attended all their efforts from 
the opening of the campaign down 
to the present hour. And here, 
in limine, let us deliver our read- 
ers from the apprehension that 
we are going to describe min- 
utely, and in detail, the system 
on which the armies of Prussia are 
raised, trained, and made capable 
of rapid expansion. All this has 
been too often and too recently ex. 
plained, to render it necessary for 
us to tell the story over again. But 
this much we do not hesitate to say 
concerning it, that it constitutes 
the key-stone of all those social and 
political arrangements which have 
given to Prussia at this moment the 
foremost place among the military ‘ 
Powers of Europe. Indeed we will 


go further. The system of recruit- 
ment which Scharnhorst devised, 
and which Moltke and Bismark have 
perfected, has ‘done quite as much 
as Stein’s social reforms to build 
up the national character of the 
Prussian people and to make them 
what they are. 

Remember how it operates. Every 
Prussian youth, whether he be a 
noble or a peasant, whether his 
father be a proprietor or a cultivator 
of the soil, a banker, a lawyer, an 
innkeeper, or a groom, must hold 
himself ready, when he attains to 
the twentieth year of his age, to 
join the ranks of the army if called 
upon as a private soldier, and to 
serve for one or for three years as 
the case may be. The young man 
of whom only one year’s service is 
required receives from the Govern- 
ment all the while neither pay, nor 
lodging, nor uniform—his arms 
alone are furnished to him at the 
public expense. All else, even-his 
charger, if he be attached to the 
cavalry or artillery, he provides for 
himself; and out of the class to 
which he belongs the officers of the 
“Landwehr,” or militia, are formed, 
by a process which carries the cadet 
through the intermediate grades of 
corporal and sergeant to an ensign- 
cy. The three years’ men, on the 
other hand, take up their quarters 
in barracks, and constitute, till the 
term of their service expires, the 
rank and file of the Prussian regu- 
lar army. When the three years 
are out, they pass into the first class 
of reserve. In this they remain 
for four years more, after which 
they enter the Landwehr, subsid- 
ing at last into the Landsturm. Of 
these last three classes the first alone 
is subject to constant Government 
inspection, and may be required 
at any moment to rejoin the regi- 
ments in which the men originall 
served; while the second, or a 
wehr, are called up by battalions 
and regiments only after war has 
actually broken out. As to the 
Landsturm, or third class of re- 
serves, these are expected to garri- 
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son the fortresses, and to protect 
their own homes.and the homes of 
their neighbours, should the exi- 
gencies of the service carry the 
Landwehr beyond their own fron- 
tier. But as this rarely occurs—in- 
deed has never occurred till the 
present war, and now only to a very 
limited extent—the members of the 
Landsturm are usually allowed to 
pursue their ordinary occupations 
in quiet. Such is the military or- 
ganisation of Prussia, broadly out- 
lined, aS the present King matured 
and forced it on in spite of a stout 
opposition from his Parliament 
subsequently to the Franco-Aus- 
trian war of 1859. It differs from 
Scharnhorst’s plan in this, that 
whereas Scharnhorst provided for 
two separate armies, the regular 
army comparatively weak, the 
Landwehr army _ tremendously 
strong, the King’s device assimi- 
lates with the line, as his first re- 
serve, the most efficient portion of 
the Landwehr force; and thus 
renders impossible the jealousies 
which formerly prevailed between 
the officers of the larger sedentary 
army and those of the smaller 
or standing army, to whom alone 
superior commands, both in peace 
and war, are intrusted. 

One more point must be noticed 
with reference to these matters, be- 
fore we pass beyond them: Prussia 
retains, both in peace and war, that 
distribution of her territory into 
military districts, which the father 
of the great Frederick introduced, 
and which Frederick himself made 
complete. The whole kingdom is 
divided into provinces, within each 
of which an army corps is station- 
ed; complete in all its parts; com- 
plete in its commissariat or in- 
tendance ; complete in its gene- 
rals of division and their staff, and 
is presided over and controlled by a 
General-in-Chief in command of 
the whole, with all the necessary 
staff officers about him. Beyond 
the limits of its own province the 
army corps seldom moves, except 
in time of war. From the inhabi- 
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tants of the province it draws all 
its recruits, just as each particular 
regiment recruits from that parti- 
cular town and its neighbourhood 
where its headquarters are fixed. 
In like manner, the men who have 
completed their allotted term of 
service return to their homes in 
this same province, whence, in case 
of need, they can be immediately 
called out again—either, if in the 
first reserve, to the colours of their 
old regiments, or, if in the second, 
to the muster-places of the Land- 
wehr battalions to which they sever- 
ally belong. The consequence is 
that no sooner is the alarm sound- 
ed, than within a few days all the 
regiments and battalions of the 
various corps darmée are put upon | 
a war footing, and there needs but 
a general movement of concentra- 
tion to bring together as many of 
these corps as may be judged neces- 
sary at the point where danger 
threatens. 

It will be seen that, looked at 
from the soldier’s point of view, no 
scheme could be invented more 
favourable than this to the rapid 
development of the military re- 
sources of a country. For the re- 
cruits which come in by shoals are 
all trained and seasoned men, bet- 
ter qualified in many respects to 
undertake the fatigues of a cam- 
paign than a majority of the reg- 
ular soldiers to whom théy join 
themselves. The process of re- 
cruitment is likewise comparatively 
economical. The company of in- 
fantry retaining its four officers—its 
captain, its first lieutenant, its two 
second lieutenants—rises at once 
from a hundred and fifty rank and 
file to two hundred and fifty. The 
battalion, with its single major and 
its four companies, expands from 
six hundred to a thousand rank and 
file; and the three battalions of the 
regiment, under the command of 
the colonel, turn out three thou- 
sand instead of eighteen hundred 
strong. The case is not exactly so 
either in the artillery or the cavairy 
These arms are by the Prussians 
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kept in their full strength, or very 
nearly so, both in peace and war, 
and both have been enormously in- 
creased since 1859. But the squad- 
ron with its hundred and fifty 
sabres, and the battery with its two 
hundred and twenty men, have, 
equally with the company of foot, 
only four officers to superintend 
them ; and on the fifth squadron, as 
on the depot of the battery, re- 
cruits both in men and horses are 
formed, in order that as much as 
possible the strength of the squad- 
rons and batteries in the field may 
always be kept complete. We re- 
peat, then, that a scheme more per- 
fect than this for rapidly devel- 
oping the military resources of a 
country, could not be invented. 
Yet we hold that not thus alone 
has Scharnhorst’s admirable device 
operated favourably upon the na- 
tional character of the Prussian 
people. The people have learned 
from it, to consider that, into what- 
‘ever station of life he may be born, 
the first thing of which every Prus- 
sian is expected to think is the 
honour and wellbeing of Father- 
land; and that neither wealth nor 
rank, nor private interests, whether 
of trade or professional require- 
ments, or of family circumstances, 
can be allowed to come between 
him and the duty which he owes, 
even to the sacrifice of life, in the 
service pf his country. Again, the 
habits contracted in his military 
career, whether it cover only one 
year or extend to three, go far to 
create in the individual Prussian, 
and so in the whole people, that 
respect for law and constituted au- 
thority, which is everywhere con- 
spicuous among them. We do not 
mean to say that every man in Prus- 
sia scrupulously obeys the laws and 
respects the magistrate. There are 
plenty of scamps in the Prussian 
towns, especially in the capital ; 
and in their dealings with one an- 
other, and still more with foreign- 
ers, both townsfolks and bauermen 
are apt to be what is vulgarly 
ealled bumptious. But the Prus- 
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sians, like the Germans in general, 
are essentially an honest race of 
men, frugal and industrious, and 
animated by a feeling of warm 
affection’ for their relatives and 
kinsfolks. Physically, also, they are 
strong, capable of enduring muck 
fatigue, and, though fond of beer 
and tobacco, by no means intem- 
perate in their habits. 

Again, the Prussians, even more 
than other sections of the Ger- 
man race, are an educated people, 
Children are nowhere permitted 
among them to grow up in ignor- 
ance and savagery. Each townshi 
and parish has its national schoo 
from. attendance upon which no 
exemption is permitted, except to 
children whose parents are able to 
satisfy the proper authorities that 
they are providing elsewhere for 
the elementary instruction of their 
sons and daughters. Now it is at 
least as much in the habit of re 
spect for law and order which the 
careful training of children induces, 
as from the amount of intellectual 
culture elaborated in these natio-al 
schools, that the State in Prussia 
is the gainer from the care which 
it bestows upon the education of its 
younger members. There may be 
street Arabs —we daresay there 
are —in Berlin and other great 
towns, though they elude the ob- 
servation of strangers; but you 
may search Prussia through, and 
you will not find in the whole king- 
dom as many ruffians living in 
antagonism to the law, and there- 
fore at the beck and call of ver 
demagogue who thinks it wo 
while to get up a street row, as 
swarm, we do not say in all London, 
but within the liberties of the ci 
of Westminster, or in Whitechape 
or even in Southwark. And as 
the discipline of the school is fol- 
lowed and improved by the disci- 
pline of military service, it is not 
to be wondered at if the Germans 
in general, and the Prussians in 
particular, prove to be, when the 
occasion arises, the most easily man- 
aged in the face of dangers and 
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difficulties of any people in the 
world. 

All this is perfectly true; and it 
offers for our contemplation, if we 
go no further, an organised society 
approaching as near to perfection 
as anything of the kind can well 
do. But-we must go further. What 
is gained by the Prussian system 
for the rule of law may be lost, at 
least in part, through that absence 
of self-reliance which it is calcu- 
lated to bring about. The Prussians 
are a very intelligent people, but 
with all their intelligence they 
lack that independence of individ- 
ual character which Englishmen, 
perhaps, are apt to carry too far. 
They hold together in society, not 
because, thinking for themselves, 
they come to one mind, but because 
the steady pressure of a police is, 
at all times and in all places, upon 
them. It may not be tight enough 
to gall, it need not even offend very 
seriously the most sensitive among 
them; but it suffices to make them 
consider, not so much whether what 


they desire or propose to do is good 
in itself, as whether it be agree- 
able to the wishes of the Govern- 


ment. Nor is this all. Admirable 
as, in a military point of view, their 
system of recruitment is, it has its 
drawbacks too. Look at it first as 
it affects society in time of peace, 
Every Prussian is liable to be called 
into military service as soon as he 
attains his twentieth year. It is 
quite certain that all will not be so 
called upon, because the standing 
army is limited, and only a certain 
amount of replacements take place 
from year to year; but the uncer- 
tainty of the issue, the feeling that 
the army may claim him to-day, or 
if not to-day, this day twelvemonth, 
or if not then two years hence,— 
such a consciousness cag hardly 
fail to unsettle both the student 
over his books, and the young 
tradesman or mechanic at the busi- 
ness which he is learning. In like 
manner, the young man who re- 
turns home after his three years’ 
training , cannot count surely on 
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having at his own absolute disposal 
a month, or a week, or even a day, 
throughout the four years which 
keep him in the first reserve; for 
all this while he is subject to con- 
stant government inspection, and 
may not change his place of resid- 
ence without first communicating 
his intention to the military autho- 
rities and obtaining their sanction. 
And all this, be it remembered, not 
because he has entered into a bar- 
gain with the State, but because 
the law requires it. No doubt he 
is better off in these respects when 
he enters the Landwehr, or second 
call of. reserve ; but this he cannot 
do till he has completed his twenty- 
seventh year; and men of the 
working classes, if they get into 
steady employ at all, usually ac- 
complish that object before they 
are twenty-seven, when they marry 
and settle down for life. Of the 
Landsturm we make no accoun 
because fortune must have declare 
violently against Prussia before she 
puts her elderly men and boys under 
arms. Still twelve or thirteen years 
of liability to military service, at any 
moment and for any length of time, 
go.a great way to unsettle those 
habits which best accord with 
steady industry. The arrangement 
is therefore good, considered as an 
effectual means of expanding the 
armed force of a country. As it 
acts upon the affairs of common or 
civilian life, it is open to the ob- 
jection that it interrupts industry, 
perhaps impairs the disposition for 
it, by keeping the minds of the 
working classes too much and too 
long in suspense regarding the future. 
Consider next how it operates in 
war. At once, on the near approach 
of a rupture with some foreign 
power, and admitting of no excep- 
tion, save on the ground of physi- 
cal disability, every Prussian not 
in holy orders between the ages of 
twenty and twenty-seven, is liable 
to be swept into the ranks of the 
regular army. By appealing to the 
Landwehr of the first call alone, 
a standing army of two hundred thou- 
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sand strong thus expands into three 
hundred thousand. By calling up 
the young men who, being still 
within the required ages, have yet 
by some accident escaped render- 
ing their legitimate service to the 
State, these three hundred thou- 
sand soldiers may be increased in a 
fortnight to six hundred thousand. 
And though not a few of the latter 
batch come to their colours know- 
ing little or nothing of the duties 
which they are called upon to dis- 
charge, still a strong staff of inde- 
fatigable drill-masters, co-operating 
with a very simple system of drill, 
soon qualifies them to take their 
places beside their better instructed 
comrades. But observe how this 
embodiment for war purposes of the 
very cream of its entire male popu- 
lation affects and must affect the 
wellbeing of the State. On ordi- 
nary occasions it may be assumed 
that the consolidation of the first 
reserve with the regular army will 
prove sufficient. Even then the in- 
terruption to business of all sorts is 
considerable, and the disruption of 
family ties great. Butif it be found 
necessary, as in the present war with 
France, to go beyond this limit, 
there must follow something not 
far removed from stagnation in the 
common industries of life, and an 
amount of domestic sorrow not to 
be thought of except with the deep- 
est pity. The conclusion, then, at 
which we arrive is this, that, admi- 
rable for the purpose of defensive 
war, the Prussian system, when 
applied to a war of offence, may 
continue to work well if it be not 
strained beyond the infliction of 
prompt punishment upon the aggres- 
sor. But try, it further, and you 
will find that, with an army consti- 
tuted as that of Prussia is, victory 
itself, however brilliant, is purchased 
at too high a price. The days are 
gone by, at any rate in Europe, for 
entire nations to displace each other 
with the strong hand ; and Prussia, 
and all the States which follow her 
example, will henceforth wage their 
wars, as she wages hers at this mo- 
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ment, not with standing armies, but 
with armed populations. Will wars 
so fed be as popular hereafter as 
they have beenin years past ? Will 
people consent to go forth and cut 
each other’s throats if the causes 
of quarrel between their govern- 
ments be capable at all of reference 
to courts of national arbitration ? 
We think not; and for this reason, 
as well as from a consideration of 
the home tastes of the Prussian 
people, and the depth of their do- 
mestic affections, we are satisfied, in 
spite of what is now passing before 
our eyes, that Prussia is not at heart, 
nor will she ever become in the 
proper sense of the term, an aggres- 
sive Power, especially if we make 
her understand that we are both 
able and willing to restrain her am- 
bition. She has had constantly be- 
fore her eyes for a hundred and 
fifty years, no doubt, the unification 
of Germany, and the high ambition 
of placing herself at the head of 
Germany so united. And in pur- 
suit of that object she has waged 
many wars, some of them impolitic, 
others unjust. But the object once . 
gained, she will never dream, or we 
very much deceive ourselves, of try- 
ing, as France has done time out of 
mind, to, force her rule upon nations 
entirely heterogeneous from herself. 
For the claim set up at this moment 
to annex Alsace is neither a new 
nor an unreasonable claim; and if 
she limit her demand in Lorraine 
to that portion of the province in 
which German is spoken, we really 
do not see on what grounds Eng- 
land, or any other of the neutral 
Powers, can honestly oppose them- 
selves to her wishes. France has over 
and over again, under the First Re- 
public, under the First Empire, 
under the Restoration, under the 
Second Empire, endeavoured to 
make herself mistress of the entire 
left bank of the Rhine. Why should 
not Germany, now that victory has 
pronounced in her favour, take 
back those provinces on the left 
bank which were originally hers, 
and in so doing cut off the French 
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from all communication with a 
river which, in a commercial point 
of view, has not for the last fifty 
years been of the smallest use to 
them? We see nothing to censure 
in this. We see, on the contrary, 
a great deal which gives stronger 
hope of permanent peace to Ku- 
rope than if France be left, as she 
was before last July, mistress of 
an iron frontier whence she could 
always menace Germany. For it is 
absurd to argue, that because Ger- 
many has prevailed in the present 
war, France will not again pre- 
sume to throw down the gaunilet 
and provoke her to another. Count 
Bismark is perfectly right in assum- 
ing that France will never forgive, 
far less forget, Sedan, Metz, and 
the siege of Paris. Whether shorn 
of her eastern provinces or not, she 
will begin, as soon as internal order 
is restored, to make ready for an- 
other duel with Germany; and 
Europe may depend upon it that 
when she takes the field again it 
will be in a state of far more per- 
fect preparedness than she exhib- 
ited last July. 

Leaving that point for the pre- 
sent, however, we return to the 
proper subject of this essay, and 
ask again the question with which 
the essay began, Why has Germany 
prevailed in her present war with 
France? Does she owe her suc- 
cesses to the excellency of a mili- 
tary system which enabled her to 
put into the field from the first a 
larger numerical force than her rival 
could bring against her? In part, 
certainly ; but certainly not ex- 
clusively so. Numbers are of im- 
mense importance in deciding the 
issues of battles and campaigns; 
but an excess of mere numbers 
never has nor ever will insure the 
victory to the side which can boast 
of it. Greece, according to Herod- 
otus, was invaded long ago by a 
million of men. She nowhere 
brought, at one point, more than 
ten thousand into the field, yet 
she repelled the invasion. Charles 
XIL, with his eight thousand 


Swedes, put thirty thousand Mus- 
covites to the rout; and the battle 
of Plassey was won by four thou- 
sand Sepoys against forty thou- 
sand of the best troops that Surajah 
Dowlah could muster. Undoubted- 
ly the Germans had this advantage 
over the French from the outset,— 
that they confronted them with 
superior numbers ; and both in the 
first and in all the subsequent actions 
that were fought around Metz and 
at Sedan, they contrived to engage 
a superior against an inferior force. 
But is it not the end and object 
of strategy—the very perfection or 
mastery in what we call the art of 
war—that a general shall so arrange 
his plans, and carry them into ex- 
ecution, that wherever and when- 
ever he and his enemy come to 
blows, he shall be able to strike 
harder than his opponent? It ap- 
pears, then, that the excellency of 
her generalship has at least as 
much to say to the triumphs of 
Germany as the greater strength 
of her battalions. Whence has she 
acquired this marked superiority 
in the art of war, and how has it 
been exhibited ?—whether in the 
adoption of novel tactics and their 
skilful application to the business 
in hand, or through the inspiration 
of genius, such as distinguished the 
career of the great Frederick, the 
great Napoleon, and our own 
Wellington. These are curious ques- 
tions, which we will do our best to 
answer as distinctly and concisely 
as the subject will admit. 

It is a remarkable fact that among 
all the great Powers of Europe Prus- 
sia is the one which, during the last 
fifty years, has, till the other day, 
seen the least of actual war. While 
Russia was fighting in Poland, in 
northern Asia, and more than once 
across the Pruth; while Austria was 
putting down Pepe, and keeping 
Sardinia in order; while France 
was making her promenade to 
Cadiz, taking and by force of arms 
keeping possession of Algeria, and 
practising her army now in China, 
now in Mexico; while England, in 
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alliance with France, waged her 
Crimean war, and in the far East 
fought Affghans, the chiefs of 
Scinde, the Punjabees, and, last 
of all, her own Indian army in 
revolt,—Prussia enjoyed a pro- 
found peace, broken only for a mo- 
ment by the troubles of 1848-49, 
when she felt herself called upon 
to put down a very small rebellion 
in the very small territories of a 
German Grand-Duke. Even of the 
raid into Denmark we can hardly 
speak as of more than a demonstra- 
tion, because the military strength 
of the combatants was so unequal 
that resistance on the part of the 
invaded appeared from the very 
first to be hopeless. Between 1815, 
then, and 1866—in other words, 
for rather more than half a century, 
during which her neighbours on 
every side were more or less exer- 
cising their troops in real warfare, 
Prussia rested upon her old re- 
nown, and came in consequence to 
be regarded by the rest of Europe 
as a peaceful nation, and a pros- 
perous, somewhat stiff and pedantic 
in her military institutions, and, 
though strong, little likely, if 
brought into collision with either 
France or Austria, to come out of 
the quarrel unscathed. But they 
who thus thought of Prussia did 
not understand either the genius 
of her people or the wisdom of her 
government. Prussia had suffered 
too much under the first French 
Empire ever again to put her trust 
in traditions of the past. She had 
made perfectly easy for herself that 
which in other countries could not 
by any amount of outlay and exer- 
tion be brought to pass. She could 
lay ber hands at any moment on 
some hundreds of thousands of 
trained soldiers, and she gave her- 
self to the important task of ed- 
ucating officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers to command them. 
In arranging this matter, she did 
not sit down contented with such 
schools as adhered to old theories, 
and blew their own trumpets at 
Vincennes, at Metz, at Olmutz, at 
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Wiener Neustadt, at Woolwich, and 
at Sandhurst. She was not satis. 
fied to have her Minister of War 
attending to sdetails and signing 
endless forms in his office, or her 
Commander -in-Chief looking to 
points of discipline, and compiling 
or sanctioning new drill-books at 
her Horse-Guards, or her Finance 
Minister thinking of little else than 
how best to keep down the esti- 
mates, and be cheered in the House 
of Commons. She was not content 
to send into districts general officers, 
with their sons as aides-de-camp, and 
possibly their nephews for brigade- 
majors, who might put a few regi- 
ments from time to time through 
parade movements, and then pro- 
nounce them perfect. Some of 
these things she did, or things 
like them, but stop there she 
did not. Schools of elementary 
instruction in military matters she 
had in abundance. Her Cadetten 
houses sent a fair proportion of 
ensigns to the army. Her schools 
for non-cofamissioned officers sup- 
plied it with well-instructed ser- 
geants. Her division schools were 
open for the instruction in higher 
things of officers of the line who 
had learned their regimental duty. 
And the schools of special instrue- 
tion for artillery and engineers left 
nothing to be desired. But she 
wiseiy looked beyond all this. She 
established a system of instruction 
for the general staff, which has 
never been allowed to ossify; but 
has taken in from year to year all 
the theoretical knowledge that 
might be afloat in the world, and 
superadded to it steady and con- 
stant practice to an extent and 
in a manner unknown in other 
countries. Her object was, and 
experience proves that she has 
attained it, to rear, not a dozen, or 
half-a-dozen, but scores of officers, 
every one of them fit to command 
an army, and each in his place, 
wherever armies might assemble, 
able to contribute in no slight de- 
gree to the success of their opera- 
tions. For the officers whom she 
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educates with this view are not 
sent away, as soon as their elemen- 
tary course ends, to forget in the 
idleness of regimental life all that 
they might have learned at college. 
Every one of the military districts 
—of which we have elsewhere 
spoken—forms in point of fact the 
best possible school wherein staff 
officers may study their profession, 
not by attending lectures, and 
hearing the lecturer descant upon 
the incidents of campaigns long 
since become historical, but by 
themselves reducing to _ practice, 
as far as circumstances will al- 
low, the theoretical lere which 
was imparted to them elsewhere. 
The mode of proceeding is this— 
for we prefer describing at once 
the state of things as it exists, to 
what might perhaps be the more 
instructive course of the two, if the 
limits at our disposal would admit 
—showing how, from one era to 
another, the Prussian school for the 
training of staff officers has matured 
and perfected herself. 

To begin at the beginning, Prus- 
sia, like France, has what is called 
a staff corps; but the two corps are 
constructed on different principles. 
In France, officers who join the 
staff corps continue to serve with it 
till they become generals of brigade. 
In Prussia, all the branches of the 
service feed the staff corps; such 
officers as exhibit the surest signs 
of talent, energy, and powers of 
application being permitted, after 
mastering their regimental duties, 
to enter in certain numbers and at 
certain fixed intervals what is call- 
ed the War Academy. This they do 
—not by going through a pass- 
examination, and studying in the 
Academy itself the elements out of 
which knowledge in the art of war 
is built up, but by proving in one 
or other of the general war schools, 
of which there are seven, that 
they are already masters of these 
things, and have the capacity of 
taking in much more, as well as 
of applying it to practical purposes. 
The War Academy (it used to be 


called the}/War School—as the war 
schools were called when far in- 
ferior to what they now are, divi- 
sion schools) has been since 1850 
under the special direction of Count 
Moltke, who, as Chief of the Staff 
of the Prussian army, prescribes 
the course of study, and gives to 
it a wider and mere practical range 
than is dreamed of either with 
us, or with France, or with Aus- 
tria. Every art, every science 
which can in any way bear upon 
the conditions of armies, receives 
due attention in that school. Great 
stress is also laid upon the acqui- 
sition of foreign languages, par- 
ticularly of French, Italian, and 
English—a more than tolerable 
proficiency in which is held essen- 
tial to being posted to what is 
called the higher staff. As to plan- 
drawing and surveying, they are 
carried to perfection. For, not con 
tent with making military surveys 
of some few miles of country round 
the Staff College, the éléves are 
sent miles and miles away and ex- 
pected to bring home with them 
against a day specified reports of 
the condition of the country tra- 
versed, its roads, its villages, its 
towns, its rivers, its plains, its hills, 
its aptitude for the «movements of 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery, 
separately, and of all three in 
combination—in a word, all its 
military features, not forgetting 
its capabilities of furnishing means 
of subsistence both to man and 
horse. They who give proof of 
more than ordinary aptitude in 
this matter are then sent into 
foreign countries, through which 
they move with their eyes and 
ears open, and upon which they 
make, in the guise of travellers’ 
notes, memoranda that are of the 
greatest possible use for war pur- 
poses. It was, indeed, from the 
travelling notes of staff officers 
that the Prussians acquired that 
intimate acquaintance with all the 
lines of railway in France, the high- 
roads, by-paths, tracks through 
forests, fords, and bridges, and 
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the localities of towns and vil- 
lages, which so much astonished 
the French people in the present 
campaign, and gave to the invaders 
such a prodigious superiority over 
the French armies. Nor has their 
attention in this respect been given 
more carefully to France than to 
other countries. We have been as- 
sured by one of the most distin- 
guished officers on the Prussian Staff 
that at this moment the military 
capabilities of Austria are better 
known in Berlin than in Vienna; 
that the Prussians know more of 
Italy than the Italians themselves ; 
and that with every pathway in 
England, every hedgerow and vil- 
lage, not to speak of forts, arsenals, 
and dockyards, they are familiarly 
acquainted. And we must add, that 
of this latter fact he gave us such 
evidence as set doubt at defiance. 

The officers who most establish a 
character for themselves in all these 
respects, having studied and under- 
stood in theory the mysteries of 
transport and supply, and further, 
given evidence that they can handle 
the three arms, separately and in 
combination, are appointed to what 
is called the upper staff. They 
who fall short or come behind their 
comrades, yet exhibit talents above 
the average, are appointed to the 
lower staff. When pronounced 
qualified, both classes are passed 
on to one or other of the several 
army corps into which the Prussian 
forces are, both in peace and war, 
distributed. Every one of these 
corps, be it remembered, with the 
exception of the Guard—and the 
Guard also, in one sense—looks, so 
to speak, outward. They thus 
severally guard their own portions 
of the national frontier, and face a 
state with which the Government 
assumes that one day or another 
there may be war. How do the 
officers of the upper staff fill up 
their time when allocated to corps? 
Leaving the routine of discipline 
and returns to the lower staff, who 
become adjutants, or, as we should 
call them, officers of their personal 


staff to the generals of division, 
and to the corps-commander, the 
members of the upper staff give 
themselves up to planning cam. 
paigns both defensive and offen- 
sive. Beginning with an _ imagi- 
nary war of defence, they study 
the country, from the  fron- 
tier backwards, making notes of 
the positions which may be taken 
up on every road leading to the 
capital. They satisfy themselves 
also as to the supplies to be had— 
as to the amount of waggons and 
draught animals that may be requir- 
ed and procured on the frontier to 
attend their corps, both collectively 
and in detachments; in a word, 
they arrange in their own minds, 
and make notes of every point 
which can by possibility conduce 
to render operations of retreat and 
of check to the enemy successful. 
But their labours do not end there, 
They travel through the state that 
confronts them; and in the same 
way, though more leisurely, and in 
order not to create alarm or excite 
jealousy, by short tours made in suc- 
cessive summers, they make them- 
selyes as 2ompletely masters of its 
military features and capabilities 
as they are of the military features 
and capabilities of their own pro- 
vince. Nor are these gentlemen 
suffered to grow old, and therefore 
careless and indifferent, in this im- 
portant work. After serving on the 
staff a certain number of years, 
they return to their regiments, when 
their places are taken by younger 
men, who labour like them, and 
not less successfully, to make them- 
selves accomplished strategists and 
tacticians. 

When we consider all this, and 
bear in mind that the whole educa- 
tion of the Prussian Staff is directed 
by General Moltke; that he has 
had this work in hand for eleven 
years, and been himself the most 
painstaking and indefatigable stu- 
dent of the art of war now living— 
we cannot be surprised to fini the 
Prussians, whom the other nations 
of Europe regarded with a curious 
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mixture of respect and ridicule, 
coming forth, when the moment for 
action arrives, the most powerful 
and best instructed of them all. 
But it is not exclusively in the 
training of a most efficient staff that 
they on whom has devolved dur- 
ing the last fifty years: the. duty of 
preparing Prussia in times of peace 
for war have well played their 
parts. Long after we and France 
and Austria and Russia were con- 
tent to arm our infantry with flint- 
and- steel firelocks, Prussia had 
adopted into her service the needle- 
gun, which she kept as much as 
possible out of the view of other 
nations, though the writer of these 
pages saw and handled it so long 
ago as 1846. That weapon she 
laid up in store not to be taken 
into common use till war should 
break out. But there it was al- 
ways ready, with the officers and 
non-commissioned officers of the 
army initiated into the very 
simple process of handling it, 
and therefore competent, as soon 
as the first rumour of coming hos- 
tilities should go abroad, to convey 
to the men the knowledge with 
which they were themselves imbued. 
Gun-cotton also was experimented 
upon; improvements in artillery 
and engineering were worked out; 
nothing, in short, was looked upon 
as good enough if it were possible 
for human ingenyity to make it 
better. Indeed it is not too 
much to say, that the genius of the 
people is essentially an experimen- 
tal genius, in regard at least to the 
instruments of war. For as we owe 
to the great Frederick our first ac- 
quaintance with the value and im- 
portance of horse-artillery, so to his 
successors in our own generation we 
are indebted for the rifled weapons 
now in use; because the application 
to artillery of the principles of 
rifling and breech-loading, by whom- 
soever first worked out, was unde- 
niably suggested by the superiority 
of the Prussian needle-firelock over 
every other small-arm heretofore in 
use. No doubt the minié, with 


its long range, set us all to consider 
how its ancient superiority of range 
was to be restored to the field-gun. 
But the breech-loading of field- 
artil’ery undeniably came _ into 
vogue as a corollary on the breech- 
loading of the infantry musket ; and 
the Prussians, as we find, still ad- 
here to it, having invented, we pre- 
sume, the proper fuse, for which, as 
yet, we at least have searched in 
vain. 

Again, the Prussian mode of exer- 
cising their troops in manoeuvres 
has taught them in time of peace 
almost everything that they can be 
required both to do and to suffer, 
and to provide against in war. While 
we, following the example of the 
Belgians, and the French following 
our example, have laid out public 
money profusely in the purchase of 
miles of heath, and established 
there what we call standing camps, 
but which are, in point of fact, ex- 
tensive barracks, constructed partly 
of wood, partly of brick and mor- 
tar, the Prussians took a line of 
their own, far more useful, and, all 
things considered, a great deal 
more economical. Our camp-bar- 
racks cost a vast sum to erect. 
We spend annually no inconsider- 
able amount to keep them in re- 
pair; and assembling ten or twelve 
thousand men in each, we put 
them, for five years, under the 
management of an elderly general 
who has probably never studied 
the art of war except by command- 
ing a regiment of foot or horse in 
the Crimea or in country quarters, 
and possibly a brigade in the 
same standing camp or elsewhere. 
But we not only give our elder- 
ly general no encouragement, we 
positively forbid him to move 
his force beyond the limits of the 
ground of which the ownership be- 
longs to Government. What can 
either officers or men so circum- 
stanced learn in such a place as 
Aldershot, for example, or Bever- 
loo? What could they learn, what 
did they learn, at Chalons, while 
yet it belonged to France? With 
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every possible requirement pro- 
vided to their hand; with meat 
purchased for them from contrac- 
tors; with flour issued and baked 
in standing ovens; with fuel regu- 
larly measured out; with camp-kit- 
chens prepared beforehand, cook- 
ing apparatus supplied, and canteens 
and recreation-rooms kept up for 
their entertainment—what can sol- 
diers learn at any of these places 
which shall be really useful to them 
in the field? And as to the man- 
cuvres practised, verily they can 
be described as little else than par- 
ades on a large scale, in which all 
the three arms, with the engineer 
train, and a detachment of the army 
transport corps, occasionally take 
part. To be sure, we at Aldershot 
have the grounds of the Royal Mi- 
litary College at Sandhurst open to 
us ; and thither, when the summer 
is at its height, we now and again 
detach a brigade or two, or possi- 
bly send a like force to Cove Com- 
mon, whence the officer in com- 
mand is invited to march upon 
the camp by surprise, the rest of 
the division being put under arms 
to intercept and thus defeat him. 
But this is really child’s-play, scarce- 
ly more deserving of notice than the 
sham fights that take place time 
after time, over the same ground; 
with batteries on one side or the 
other, or on both, thrown ridicu- 
lously to the front, and cavalr 

charging squares, on nearing which 
they never fail to break and ride 
away like mad. Is any human being 
the better for these operations? Are 
our people learning from them more 
than the French army learned from 
their annual practisings at Chalons, 
or the Austrians learned previously 
to the campaign of Solferino, be- 
cause of the frequency with which 
they marched over the ground, 
where in due time they fought and 
lost a decisive battle? No. Our 
people learn nothing from these 
things. On the contrary, what they 
do learn is more likely to damage 
than to improve them; because they 
receive wrong impressions of what 
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is required of armies in the field 
and will therefore have to unlearn 
habits both of thinking and acti 
when brought face to face wi 
reality. The camps at Aldershot 
and the Curragh were well meant; 
but it may be doubted whether on 
the whole, using them as we d 
they have not rather helped to keep 
our soldiers back, than to advance 
them in the knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of campaigning. 

Now, consider how the Prussians 
act. Year by year, when the crops 
are gathered in, and comparatively 
little damage can be done to the 
fields by marching over them—the 
weather being yet mild and the 
days not short—the Prussian Goy- 
ernment assembles in various parts 
of the country two complete armies, 
of which the commands are in- 
trusted to different generals, and 
which are expected to operate one 
against another, as if they belonged 
to different nations. One army is 
instructed to protect, say a certain 
fortress or a town; the other is to 
manceuvre for the occupation of it. 
Neither commander knows where 
his adversary is placed, but both 
being desired to take up certain 
positions, they both receive, when 
their troops are brought together, 
general instructions as to what they 
are expected to do. The rival 
armies consist of all the three 
arms. They carry with them every- 
thing that would be needed in real 
war ; their transport follows them, 
their provisions, medical stores, 
spare ammunition, and what not. 
No tents cumber them, for the 
Prussians always bivouac, both in 
manoeuvres and in actual warfare; 
and the chiefs on both sides, with 
the staff are left to their own 
devices. These two armies may 
open the mock campaign and 
generally do so, at a distance of 
several days’ march from each other; 
and they are thus constrained to 
feel their way, one acting on the of- 
fensive, the other on the defensive, 
just as if the sham were a reality. 
The campaign never lasts for & 
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shorter time than a fortnight—it 
sometimes occupies three weeks; 
and while it goes on, everything is 
done, whether in moving or halting, 
whether in searching the front and 
flanks with patrols, or in covering 
the place of rest with outline 
pickets, that would be done in an 
enemy's presence. From such man- 
ceuvres men and officers alike learn 
as much as they would do in actual 
war. For they cross rivers upon 
bridges of their own construction, 
they occupy villages, they make 
sketches of the terrain as_ they 
pass along, they bake their bread 
and cook as they march, and at last 
come to blows with blank cartridges 
—some high military authority 
giving to one or the other the palm 
of victory, according to the skilful- 
ness of his dispositions. 

It was in these fields of mimic 
war that the Prussians elaborated 
that new system of tactics, their 
application of which to real war- 
fare gave them such a decided 
superiority over the French. They 
tried its worth first in the Bohe- 
mian campaign, very much to the 
surprise and scandal of strategists 
of the old school. Forgetful of the 
maxim heretofore accepted as un- 
disputable, that an army should not 
move on an extended front, nor 
suffer insurmountable obstacles to 
intervene between its columns in 
advancing,—they entered Bohemia 
by many passes; the mountains 
enclosing which effectually separ- 
ated these several columns one 
from another. But they did so 
because each column was strong 
enough to hold its own if attacked, 
either till those on the right or left 
should be able to come up to its 
support, or till the necessity should 
be made apparent of falling back 
upon the common base whence all 
had started. And this they did 
with easy minds, because of the 
mastery which they had acquired 
over field-telegraphy, every event 
that befell in one column being 
instantly and regularly flashed to 
the other, so that never for a mo- 


ment could there be a misunder- 
standing between them. More 
over they knew the enemy they 
had to deal with, and the temper, 
the numbers, and the disposition 
of his troops, just as accurately as 
Benedick knew them himself, and 
felt perfectly safe with their 220,000, 
in thus operating movements of con- 
centration upon his 160,000. How 
often have we not heard it said 
that Benedick threw away endless 
chances by maintaining a defensive 
attitude about Kéniggratz, instead 
of striking out alternately at 
Prince Charles and the Prince of 
Prussia, when they showed the 
heads of their columns through 
the Erzgebirge and Riesengebirge 
Mountains? Benedick might have 
done so certainly, but it would 
have been at his peril. For both 
Prince Charles and the Crown 
Prince were strong enough to 
engage him separately, and to keep 
him engaged till the other came 
up—which was, in truth, exactly 
what happened at the decisive battle 
of Sadowa. Still military critics 
censured Moltke, declaring that he 
had run enormous risks, and con- 
tending to this hour that his 
triumph was much more owing to 
the defects in Benedick’s tactics 
than to the excellency of his own. 
Never, however, was _ greater 
mistake committed. Benedick 
greatly erred in not sufficiently 
guarding his own position at every 
point. The position was defec- 
tive, also, in this, that it pre- 
sented a _ salient angle to the 
enemy. But apart from these 
faults Benedick handled his troops 
with great skill; and therefore did 
what the French never succeeded in 
doing, effected his retreat over a 
broad river in good order. Still 
the Prussians prevailed quite as 
much through superior strategy and 
tactics as by superiority of num- 
bers. They did what he ought 
to have done. They took the 
initiative, and destroyed his allies 
before he began to think of making 
a move to their support. 
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Neither this innovation upon old 
rules by the Prussians, however, 
nor another of which we shall pre- 
sently speak, was further noticed 
during the campaign of 1866 than 
to bring down upon the authors of 
it a buzz of general censure from 
the military critics of other nations. 
It showed itself far more distinctly 
and told far more heavily in the 
campaign of 1870, yet no critic, as 


far as we know, has noticedit. From. 


the very beginning of the present 
war the Prussians have moved, 
when advancing, in multitudinous 
columns, all so directed and guard- 
ed as to converge with destructive 
force upon the enemy, and to en- 
gage him at the point selected by 
the assailants at enormous disad- 
vantage. How came they to run 
this hazard, and yet escape the 
punishment which in former wars 
never failed to overtake the armies 
which ventured even partially up- 
on the proceeding? There is no 
mystery in the case. The Prus- 
sian army owes the conception 
of this novel mode of handling 
troops, and the complete success 
which attended it, mainly, we 
might almost say exclusively, to the 
admirable training of their staff. 
They owe it also, at least in part, 
to the circumstances that the effect 
of the training is felt throughout 
the whole army; because theirs is 
not a staff corps isolated and apart, 
but a body composed of regimental 
officers, trained, so to speak, in suc- 
cessive waves, and after their train- 
ing absorbed again into the ranks. 
Hence every regiment in the Prus- 
sian service—cavalry, infantry, and 
artillery—has officers serving in it 
who studied and served as officers 
of the higher staff; and hence, 
too, there are never wanting men 
qualified, when the occasion arises, 
to take the lead in carrying into 
execution the plans of the General- 
in-Chief down to the most minute 
detail. 

The Prussian tactics are these: 
Instead of moving a vast army— 
say of two or three hundred thou- 


sand men—by two or three, or, at 
the most, four great roads, keeping 
open, by patrols, the communica- 
tion between the heads of the 
several columns, they spread out 
the whole into as many columns of 
march as possible,—into as many as 
would enable them, were the country 
open and free from obstacles, to 
form their line of battle in half an 
hour. It may indeed be said that 
they move in order of battle, per- 
fectly well aware that an adherence 
to the old rule of covering each separ- 
ate column of march with its own 
advanced-guard, and its own flankers, 
would expose them at any moment 
to be cut asunder by an enemy 
falling upon them in force. But 
the Prussians do not adhere to this 
rule. They have their advanced- 
guards covering every column, and 
the flankers too; but in front of 
their advanced-guards, properly so 
called, and far wide of either flank, 
they send out swarms of light 
cavalry well mounted, led by in- 
telligent officers, and made up of 
men all of them more or less 
educated, and carefully prepared in 
peace for the parts that will be 
assigned to them in war. These 
cover the entire army as witha 
zone, within which the columns pur- 
sue their way comparatively at ease, 
well knowing that any such force as 
would give serious cause of alarm 
to any one of them, could not ap- 
proach within miles of their front or 
flank without due notice given of 
the danger. ‘Nor is this all. These 
swarms of intelligent horsemen 
find out where the enemy are—not 
where the main force is exclusively, 
but where every detachment is 
stationed, every picket placed, 
every sentry and vedette planted. 
The intelligence thus acquired 
they carry back to the headquar- 
ters of the corps or division to 
which they belong, while the enemy, 
who have taken no such precautions, 
remain profoundly ignorant, either 
that their dispositions have been 
looked into, or that they are about 
to be assailed where, perhaps, they 
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least expected danger. Just ob- 
serve how the campaign opened, 
and judge from that whether or no 
we attribute more praise than is 
due either to the Prussian tactics 
or to their strategy. 

However surely the Prussian 
Government might count on being 
sooner or later en prise with France, 
it is certain that the declaration of 
war last July took them very much 
by surprise. So far, the French 
had a great advantage over them ; 
and had they known how to use it, 
and been in strength enough to do 
so, as the great Napoleon would 
have been, the first serious collision 
between the two armies would have 
occurred on German soil. We now 
know what the Emperor’s plans 
and expectations were. Crossing 
the Rhine at Axau, and penetrating 
between Rastadt on his right and 
Germersheim on his left, he would 
have interposed between southern 
and northern Germany, given an 
opportunity to such of the States as 
were discontented with the present 
condition of affairs to turn against 
Prussia, and, as he tells us in his 
very remarkable manifesto, induced 
Italy and Austria to make common 
cause with him. Even for this 
Moltke was not unprepared. It is 
evident, indeed, from the disposi- 
tions which he made of his corps, 
as one by one they became mobi- 
lised and recruited up to the proper 
war strength, that had the plan been 
carried into execution, the invad- 
ers would have been struck simul- 
taneously both in front and on the 
flank. The plan was not, however, 
carried into execution. Be the 
causes what they might, the French 
army, which was to have made its 
first halt at Berlin, never got be- 
yond the French frontier, where 
it waited in an ill-chosen position, 
apparently without the most re- 
mote notion on the part of its com- 
manders that the enemy they had 
to deal with might take the initi- 
ative. 

The fortnight’s pause was an 
enormous gain to the Germans. It 
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enabled them to mass their troops 
at the exact points which long before 
had been selected as most suitable 
for the emergency. And now 
came up the fruit of all that careful 
study of which we have been speak- 
ing. This very war had been for 
years foreseen and provided against. 
Two plans of campaign were settled, 
the first defensive, the second offen- 
sive; and seeing that the French 
did not constrain them to act upon 
the former, the Prussians proceeded 
at once to execute the latter. Now 
if we, or the French, or the Aus- 
trians, or any other Power than 
Prussia, had been placed in this 
situation, we should have acted 
thus: Providing ourselves with 
the best maps that we could find of 
the east of France, we should have 
begun our advance by the roads 
marked out on those maps; and, 
covering our columns with ad- 
vanced-guards and outflankers, sent 
out staff officers to reconnoitre and 
find out by degrees where the ene- 
my were, and how we might best 
hope to engage and beat him. The 
Prussians did nothing of the sort. 
They knew beforehand perfectly 
where the enemy were likely to be, 
and how they could be approached, 
every road, lane, and track being 
put down in their charts; and they 
had among them scores of officers 
who, from personal observation and 
inspection, had the sweep of these 
tracks and the lie of the country 
through which they passed distinct 
in their maps. Accordingly, the 
entire force was, so disposed in 
separate armies, as that, moving in 
order of battle, it should be capable 
of falling upon the French in detail 
ere the order was given for concen- 
tration of their scattered corps; 
while clouds of cavalry at once 
protected each of the advancing 
columns from the danger of being 
taken in delictu, and served as 
guides to the infantry and artillery 
when the moment drew near for 
bringing them into play. It was 
thus that on the 4th of August the 
Crown Prince was able to fall upon 
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General Douay at Wissembourg 
with overwhelming numbers, the 
French general being in ignorance 
till the attack began that an enemy 
was within several days’ march of 
him. It was then that M‘Mahon, 
hastening to retrieve the disaster 
which had come upon his lieutenant, 
found himself, on the 6th, assailed 
in front and flank, and his rear threat- 
ened. While the same day, General 
Froissard, executing, as he believed, 
a perfectly safe movement to the 
rear, was overtaken at Spicheren, 
and defeated with great loss. The 
results of these first operations were 
completely to disperse the French 
armies: M‘Mahon went off in one 
direction ; Failly, who endeavoured 
but failed to reinforce him before 
the battle of the 6th, went off in 
another ; and the remains of Douay’s 
corps got together, its leader being 
killed, as they best could at Belfort, 
quite out of the theatre of the war. 
Meanwhile Bazaine fell back upon 
Metz, where the arrival of Canro- 
bert’s corps from Chalons raised his 
effective to 140,000 or 150,000 men, 
hoping that the opportunity would 
be presented to him of engaging 
one or other of the Prussian armies 
before it could be sustained by the 
rest. The hope proved utterly 
vain, for reasons which cannot be 
better given than in the words of 
the Emperor's pamphlet: “The 
Prussians concealed every move- 
ment so effectually behind a formi- 
dable belt of cavalry, which spread 
out before them in all directions, 
hat we could never, notwithstand- 


ing the most anxious researches, 
make out in reality where the 
masses of their troops were placed, 
nor in what direction it behoved 
us to strike hard. Nobody ima- 
gined, either on the 14th or the 
16th of August, that we had the 
bulk of the Prussian army to deal 
with; nobody doubted, after the 
battle of Gravelotte, that to reach 
Verdun on the morrow would be 
the easiest thing in the world.” 

One great cause, then, of the 
astounding success of the Germans 
in this war is to be found in this, 
that, superadded to the excellency 
of their system of recruitment, ‘hey 
have the best-instructed staff in 
the world, which have revolution- 
ised for them the tactics, or practi- 
cal portion, of the art of war as com- 
pletely as their own Frederick 
did a century or more ago; and 
even more than was done, not 
so much by Napoleon himself as 
by the course of events during the 
first days of the French Revolution, 
and the skill with which he seized 
the result and improved upon it. 
Another is to be found in the per- 
fection of their equipment in ev 
arm, and the admirable order which 
prevails in their intendance, or de- 
partment of supply. Upon these 
points, however, we cannot enter 
now, having already it is feared, 
trespassed more upon the attention 
of our non-military readers than, 
under any other circumstances than 
the present, they would probably 
thank us for doing. 
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THE POETRY AND HUMOUR OF THE SCOTTISH LANGUAGE. 


PART II.—THE HUMOUR. 


Tue poetry of what may be called 
the ballad period, when the beauti- 
ful legendary and romantic lyrics 
of Scotland were sung in hall and 
bower, and spread from mouth to 
mouth among the peasantry, in the 
days when printing was rather for 
the hundred than for the million— 
as well as the comparatively modern 
effusions of Ramsay and Burns, and 
the later productions of the mul- 
titudinous poets and song-writers 
who have adorned the literature of 
Scotland within the present century 
—would afford, had we space to cite 
all its beauties of idea and expres- 
sion, very convincing proofs, not only 
of the poetic riches, but of the abun- 
dant wit and humour of the Scot- 
tish people. The Scottish language 
lends itself very naturally and ef- 
fectively to this peculiarity of the 
national character. Since the time 
when the accession of James VI. 
to the English throne attracted so 
many of his poor countrymen to 
England—to push their fortunes in 
England, and sometimes, if not 
often, at the expense of Englishmen, 
who would have been glad of their 
places—to the day when Lord 
Bute’s administration under George 
III. made all Scotsmen unpopular 
for his sake, and when Dr. Samuel 
Johnson vented, in and out of sea- 
son, his real or pretended dislike 
to that people, up to the time of 
Charles Lamb and the late Rev. 
Sydney Smith, who followed his sil- 
ly example, it has been more or less 
the fashion in England to indulge 
in little harmless jokes at the ex- 
pense of the Scottish people. It 
has been the stage custom, and the 
literary habit, at the same time, to 
portray them not only as overhard, 
shrewd, and “cannie” in money mat- 
ters, but as utterly insensible to 
“wit.” Sydney Smith, who was a 
wit himself, and possibly imbibed 
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his jocosity from the conversation 
of Edinburgh society in the days 
when, as he himself said, he “cul- 
tivated literature upon a little 
oatmeal,” is guilty of the well- 
known assertion that “it takes a 
surgical operation to drive a joke 
into a Scotsman’s head.” We shall 
not attempt to enter into any dis- 
cussion on the differences between 
“wit” and “humour,” which are 
many, or strive to define the diver- 
gency between what the English 
call “wit,” the French “ esprit,” 
and what the Scotch call “ wut;” 
but assert, in contradiction to the 
reverend joker, that the “wut” of 
the Scotch is quite equal to the 
“wit” of the English and the 
“esprit” of the French, and that 
Scottish “humour” is _ infinitely 
superior to any humour that was 
ever evolved out of character to 
the south of Yorkshire. There is 
one thing, however, which perhaps 
Sydney Smith intended when he 
wrote, perhaps without thinking 
very deeply, if at all, about what 
he said: the Scotch, as a rule, do 
not like and do not understand 
banter, or what in the current 
slang of the day is called “ chaff.” 
In “chaff and “banter” there is 
but little wit, and that of the 
poorest, and no humour whatever, 
“Chaff” is simply vulgar imper- - 
tinence; and the Scotch being & 
plain, serious, and honest people, 
though poetical, are slow to under- 
stand and unable to appreciate it. 
But with wit, “esprit,” or “ wut,” 
and humour, that are deserving of 
the name, they are abundantly fa- 
miliar; and their very seriousness 
enables them to enjoy them the 
more. The wittiest of men are al- 
ways the most serious, if not the sad- 
dest ‘and most melancholy; and if 
the shortest possible refutation of 
Sydney Smith’s unfounded asser- 
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tion were required, it might be found 
in a simple reference to the works 
of Robert Burns, Walter Scott, and 
John Wilson. Were there no wit 
and humour to be found in Scot- 
land except in the writings of these 
three illustrious Caledonians, there 
would be enough and to spare to 
make an end of this stale “ chaff;” 
and to show by comparison that, 
wit and humorist as Sydney Smith 
may have been, he was not, as such, 
worthy to hold a candle to Robert 
Burns, much less to the author of 
‘ Waverley,’ and Christopher North. 
In what English poem of equal 
length is there to be found so much 
genuine wit and humour mingled 
with such true pathos and know- 
ledge of life and character as in 
“Tam o’ Shanter”? What English 
novel, by the very best of English 
writers, exceeds for wit and hu- 
mour any one of the great Scottish 
romances and tales of Sir Walter 
Scott, the least of which would be 
sufficient to build up and sustain a 
high literary reputation ? And what 
collection of English jests is equal 
to the ‘Laird of Logan,’ or Dean 
Ramsay’s ‘Reminiscences of Scot- 
tish Life and Character’? Joe 
Miller’s ‘Jest-book, and all the 
countless stories that have been 
fathered upon him—‘one of the 
most melancholy of men”—are 
but dreary reading, depending as 
they mostly do for their point upon 
mere puns and plays upon words, 
and to a great extent being utterly 
deficient in humour. It requires 
some infusion of Celtic blood in a 
nation to make the people either 
witty or appreciative of wit; and 
the dullest of all European peoples 
are without exception those in 
whom the Celtic least prevails, 
such as the Germans or Saxons, 
and the Anglo-Saxons. Was there 
ever any wit or sense of wit ina Dor- 
setshire or Somersetshire peasant? 
Not much, if any. Whereas the 
Scottish and the Irish peasantry are 
brimful both of wit and humour. 
If any one would wish to have a 
compendium of wisdom, wit, hu- 
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mour, and abundant knowle 
kindly as well as _unkindly, of 
human nature, let him look into 
Allan Ramsay’s ‘Collection of 
Scots Proverbs,’ where he will find 
a more perfect treasury of pawkie, 
cannie, shrewd, homely, and hu- 
morous philosophy than English 
literature or that of any European 
nation affords. And the humour 
and wit are not only in the ideas, 
but in the phraseology, which is 
untranslatable. Scottish poetry 
and pathos find their equivalents 
in English and German, but the 
quaint words refuse to transform 
themselves into any other idiom. 
“A man’s a man for a’ that,” 
strong, characteristic, and nervous 
in the Scottish Doric, fades away 
into attenuation and banalité when 
the attempt is made to render it in 
French or German, Italian, or Span- 
ish, “Un homme c’est un homme, 
nonobstant,” is the nearest approach 
that the French language yields, 
but how vapid and poor in com- 
parison to the Scotch! Even in 
English the phrase loses its Attic 
flavour, and becomes but a weak 
dilution of the original. Translate 
into literary English the couplet 
in “Duncan Gray” in which the 
rejected lover of Maggie 


“Grat his e’en baith bleer’t and blin’— 
Spak o’ lowpin’ ower a linn” — 


and the superior power of express- 
ing the “humorous which belongs 
to the Scottish language will be- 
come apparent to every mind that 
has a sense of the ludicrous. In 
the same way, when Luath, the 
poor man’s dog, in Burns’s inim- 
itable poem, explains to his aris- 
tocratic friend Caesar what a hard 
time the poor have of it, a literal 
translation of the passage into col- 
loquial English would utterly de 
prive it of its mingled tenderness 
and humour :— 


“ A cotter howkin’ in a sheugh, 
Wi dirty stanes diggin’ a dyke, 
Baring a quarry and sic like : 
Himsel’, a wife, he thus sustains, 
A smytrie 0° wee duddie weans, 
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d nocht but his han’ darg to keep 
oo right an’ tight in thack and rape.” 


The “‘smytrie o’ wee duddie weans” 
sets a fair English translation at 
defiance. 


Birkie, a conceited person :— 


“Ye see yon dirkie ca’d a lord, 
Wha struts and stares, and a’ that.” 
—Burns: A Man’s a Man. 


Birs, the thick hair or bristles 
on the back of swine :— : 


“The souter [shoemaker] gave the sow a 


kiss. 
‘ Humph !° quo’ she, ‘it’s a’ for my dirs /’” 
—Allan Ramsay’s Scots Proverbs. 


Blate, shy, modest :— 


‘“‘ Says Lord Mark Ker, ‘ Ye are na’ diate, 
To bring us the news o’ yer ain 
defeat.’ *’ 
—Jacobite Ballad, Johnnie Cope. 


“ A blate cat makes a proud mouse.” 
—Allan Ramsay’s Scots Proverbs. 


Blether, to talk nonsense, to in- 
flate ; blethers, nonsense :— 


‘* Fame 
_ Gathers but wind to dlether up a name.” 
—Beaumont and Fletcher. 


“Some are busy dletherin’ 
Right loud that ~~ 
—Burns: The Holy Fair. 


“Stringing dlethers up in rhyme 
For fools to sing.” 
—Burns. 


“*She’s better to-night,’ said one 
nurse to another. ‘ Night’s come, but 
it’s not gone,’ replied her helpmate, in 
the full hearing of the patient, ‘and 
it’s the small hours ‘ll try her.’ ‘ The 
small hours *ll none try me as much as 
you do with your Ddlethering tongues,’ 
remarked the patient."—A Visit to the 
London Hospitals, ‘Pall Mall Gazette,’ 
March 23, 1870. 


Bouse, to drink deeply, to revel; 
whence the English word ‘ boozy” : 


“ There let him douse, and deep carouse, 
Wi’ bumpers flowing o'er, 
Till he forgets his loves and debts, 
And minds his grief no more.” 
—Burns. 


“ As though bold Robin Hood 
Would with his maid Marian 
Sup and douse from horn and can.” 
—Keats. 
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Bubbly-jock, a turkey-cock :— 


“Some of the idiot’s friends came to 
visit him at a farmhouse where he re- 
sided—reminded him how comfortable 
he was, and how grateful he ought to 
be for the care taken of him. e ad- 
mitted the fact, but he had his sorrows 
and troubles like wiser men. He stood 
in awe of the oo turkey-cock of the 
farm, which wu to run and gobble at 
him. ‘Ay, ay!’ he said, unb en- 
ing his heart—‘I’m very weel aff, nae 
doubt; but oh, man! I’m sair hadden 
doun by the dubdbly - jock.’ * — Dean 

y. 


Any little grievance that helps 
to embitter a man’s days is often 
called in Scotland a bubbly-jock, in 
consequence of the popularity of 
this story :— 


‘“* Whenever I begin to preach, and I 
only preach for fifteen minutes,” said a 
worthy Scottish clergyman in the West 
Highlands, ‘the professor holds up a 
big Bible before his face, and pretends 
to read instead of listen to my dis- 
course. He does it in the of all the 
congregation. He's my dubbly-jock.” 


Buirdly, strong and stalwart, 
hearty, well-built :— 


** Buirdly chiels [fellows] . . . 
Are bred in sic a way as this is.” 
—Burns: The Twa Dogs. 


Capernoyty, peevish, crabbed, of 
singular and uncertain humour.— 
Jamieson. Capernoytit, slightly de- 
ranged :— 


hear what auld Dominie Na- 
pier says about the mirk Monday? He 
says it’s an eclipse; the sun and the 
moon fechting for the upper hand! But 
Lord ! he’s a poor capernoytit creature.”— 
Laird of Logan. 


Carfuffie, agitation of mind, per- 
plexity :— 

“ Troth, | lord may be turned feel 
outright an’ he puts himsell into a car- 
Suffe for ony thing ye could bring him, 
é e."—Scott: The Antiquary. 

Carle, a man, a fellow, — This 
word, which was used by Chaucer, 
has been corrupted into churl. In 
Scotland it still preserves its origi- 
nal and pleasanter signification :— 


“ D’ye 


“The miller was a stout carle for the 
eke of 


nones— 
Full big he was of braune, and 
bones,”’ —Chaucer. 
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“The pawky auld carle cam ower the 

wi’ mony guid-e’ens and guid-days to 
me 

Sa; ‘Kind sirs, for your courtesy, 


ill you lodge a silly poor man ?’”’ 
—Ritson's Caledonian Songs. 


Carline, an old woman :— 


“Cats and carlines love to sleep i’ the 
sun.” — Allan Ramsay’s Scotch Proverbs. 


The Rev. Mr. Munro of Westray, 
mea on the flight of Lot from 
odom, said: ‘The honest man and 
his family were ordered out of the town, 
and charged not to look back: but the 
auld carline, Lot’s wife, looked ower her 
shouther, for which she was smote into 
a lump of sawt.” And he added, with 
great unction, ‘“O ye people of West- 
ray, if ye haa had her, mony a day since 
~. as hae putten her in the parritch- 
po bal 


Chap, to knock :— 


‘*I dreamed I was deed, and carried 
far, far, far up, till I came to heaven's 
yett, when I chappit, and chappit, and 
chappit, till at last an angel keekit out, 
and said—‘Wha are ye?’ *”— Dean 
Ramsay. 


“The chiel was stout, the chiel was 


stark, 
And wadna bide to chap nor ca,’ ” 
—Holy Girzie. 


Chiel, a fellow, a youth ; equiva- 


lent to the ancient English childe, 
as used by Byron in “ Childe Har- 
old” :— 


‘“* The brawny, bainie ploughman chiel.” 
—Burns : Scotch Drink. 


** A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes.” 
—Burns. 


Clarty, dirty :— 


* Searching auld wives’ barrels, 
ch hon! the day ! 
That clarty barm [yeast] should stain my 
laurels.” 
—Burns: On being appointed to 
the Excise, 


Claut, to snatch, to lay hold of 
eagerly; something that has been 
got together by greed, a large 
heap :— 


“*Ken ye 
gotten 
She’s gotten a coof wi a claut o’ 
siller.”’ , 

—Burns: Meg o° the Mill. 


A ar Meg o’ the Mill has 
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Claw, to scratch :— 


“ Claw me and I'll claw 
Proverb. 


“TI laugh when I am wmerry, and 
claw no man in his humour.” 
—Shakspeare : Much Ado about Nothing. 


you.*’ — Scots 


Clishmaclaver, idle gossip :— 
“* What ; eee clishmaclaver might been 
said.” 
—Burns: The Brigs of Ayr. 


Cloot, a hoof ; clootie, one who 
is hoofed—i.e., Satan, the devil :— 


“O thou ! whatever title suit thee, 
Auld Hornie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie.”’ 
—Burns: Address to the Deil. 


Clour, a lump on the flesh, caus- 
ed by a heavy blow :— 


** That cane o’ 
on & man’s hea 
phrenological faculty.’’ — Professor 
son: Noctes Ambrosiane. 


ours would gi’e a clour 
eneuch to produce a 
Wil- 


Clyte, a fall; to stop in the midst 
of a set speech for want of words 
or ideas, and sit down suddenly: 
“T couldna find words,” said a 
Glasgow bailie, “‘and so I clyted.” 


‘“*T fairly clyted 
On the cauld earth.” 
—Allan Ramsay. 


Cockernonie, a gathering up of the 
hair of women, after a fashion 
similar to that of the modern 
“ chignon” :— 


‘“T saw my Meg come linkin’ ower the 
ea-- 
Isaw my Meg, but Meggie saw na me— 
Her cockernonie snooded up fu’ sleek.” 
—Allan Ramsay. 
oubt the daughter’s a silly 
unco cockernony she had 


Sunday.’’—Scott: Old Mortality. 


Cog, a bowl or cup, also a basin— 
from the Gaelic ewach ;—used either 
for broth, ale, or stronger drink :— 


‘** T canna want my cogie, sir, 
I canna want my cogie ; 
I winna want my three-girred cog 
For a’ the wives in Bogie.” 
—Duke of Gordon. 


Cowp, to tumble over :— 
**T drew my scythe in sic a fury, 


I near had cowpit in my hurry.” 
—Burns: Death and Dr. Hornbook. 
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Crony, a comrade, a dear friend, 
a boon companion.—This Scottish 
word seems to have been intro- 
duced to English notice by James 
I. It was used by Swift and other 
writers of his period, and was ad- 
mitted into Johnson’s Dictionary : 

“ To oblige your cron 


my Swift, 
Bring our dame a New-Year's gift.” 
—Swift. 


“ And at his elbow Souter Johnny, 
His ancient, trusty, drouthy crony.” 
—Burns: Zam o’ Shanter. 


Crouse, lively, _ brisk, 


bold :— 


merry, 


“A cock’s aye crouse on his ain mid- 
den.”—Allan Ramsay’s Scots nerds. 


“The cantie auld folks crackin’ crouse, 
The young anes rantin’ through the 


house.’ 
—Burns: The Twa Dogs. 


Crowdie, a kind of oatmeal por- 
ridge or ‘‘parritch;” sometimes 
prepared with water, and some- 
times with buttermilk :— 


aoe Kate came up the gate 
i’ crowdie unto me, man, 
She swore she saw the rebels run 
Frae Perth unto Dundee, man.” 
—The Battle of Sheriffmuir. 


Cuif, a fool, a blockhead :— 


“Ye see yon birkie ca’d a lord, 
Wha struts and stares, and a’ that, 
Though hundreds worship at his word, 
He's but a cuif for a’ that.” 
—Burns: A Man’s a Man. 


Cutty, short—from the Gaelic 


cutach :-— 

“I'm no sae scant o’ clean pipes’ as to 
blaw wi’ a burnt cutty.”—Allan Ramsay’s 
Scots Proverbs. 


“ Till first ae caper, syne anither, 
Tam tint his reason a’ thegither, 
And roared out, ‘ Weel done, Cutty-sark !’ 
And in an instant all was dark.” 
—Burns: Zam o’ Shanter. 


Daff, to jest, to make fun of :— 


“T think the = ppd of the Scottish 


diom was happi 


exemplified by the 
late Dr. Adam o Hi 


the h School of 
Edinburgh, in his translation of the 
Horatian expression, ‘desipere in loco,’ 
which he turned by the Scottish phrase, 
‘ weel-timed dafin.’*—Dean Ramsay. 


Daft, crazy, wild, mad :— 
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‘Or maybe in a frolic daft 
To Hague or Calais take a waft.” 
—Burns: The Twa Dogs. 


Dauner, or daunder, to saunter, 
to stroll leisurely :— 


“Some idle and mischievous youths 
waited for the minister on a dark night, 
and one of them, dressed as a ghost, 
came , AS him in ho of putting him 
in 8 ght. The minister's cool reply 
upset the plan: ‘Weel, Maister Ghaist, 
is this a general rising? or are ye jist 
taking a dauner frae your grave by 
yoursel ??** —Dean Ramsay’s Reminis- 
cences, 


“The subject of the minister’s dis- 

course had been the escape of the Israel- 
ites from t. So David (the minis- 
ter’s servant opened his criticism, 
‘What I thocht o’t, eed I 
thocht nocht o’t ava. was a vara 
> agen discourse, in ma opinion, 
did weel eneugh till ye took them 
through; but where did ye leave them? 
Jist daunerin by the sea-shore, without 
a place to gang till.’ *’—Jdid. 


Deil, the devil, Satan, the evi 
one :— ; 


“The deil’s always good to 
ners.”’—Allan Ramsay's Scots Proverbs. 


‘I’m sure sma’ pleasure it can gie, 
E’en to a deil, 
To skelp and scaud poor dogs like me, 
And hear us squeel.” 
—Burns: Address to the Deil. 


Dirdum, noise, uproar :— 

because — juist 
about yon man's 
—Scott: Rob Roy. 


about naething.”’ — 


“Humph! it’s juist 
that the dirdum’s a’ 
pockmanty.”’ 


“Sic a dirdum 
Laird of Logan. 


Doited, stupid, stupefied, be- 
numbed, bewildered, demented :— 


“Thou clears the head o’ doited lear” 
[learning.] 
—Burns : Scotch Drink. 


Dowf, destitute of courage and 


* animation, stupidly depressed, silly, 


pointless :— 


‘“* They’re dow and dowie at the best, 
Douf ana dowie, dowf and dowie, 
Wi a’ their variorum, 
They canna please a Highland taste 
Compared wi’ Tull rum.”’ 
—Rev. John Skinner. 


“ Her dow excuses pat me mad.” 
—Burn 
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Dreigh, difficult, hard to travel, 
tedious, prolix, dry :— 


“Hech, sirs! but the sermon was sair 
dreigh !’—Galt. 


Drookit, drenched, saturated with 
moisture :— 


‘My drookit sark-sleeve, as ye ken.” 
—Burns: Zam Gien. 


“My friends, you come to the kirk 
every Sabbath, and I lave you a’ ower 

’ ‘the Gospel till ye’re fairly drookit 
wi't."—Extract from a sermon by a 
minister in Arran: Rodgers’s Jilustra- 
tions of Scottish Life. 


Drouth, thirst ; drouthie, thirsty : 
“Tell him oo’ mine and Scotland’s 
adrouth,”’ 


—Burns: Cry and Prayer. 


“Folks talk o’ my drink, but never 
think o’ my drouwth.”—Allan Ramsay’s 
Scots Proverbs. 


Dub, a small pool of dirty water : 
The Goose Dubs—name of a street 
in Glasgow :— 


“ O’er dub and dyke 
She’ll run the fields all through.”’ 
—Leader Haughs and Yarrow. 


Dud, a rag; duddies, little rags :— 


‘* Then he took out his little knife, 
Let a’ his duddies fa’, 
An’ he was the brawest gentleman 
That stood among them a’.” 
— We'll gang nae mair a roving. 


‘* Wee duddie weans.”” 
—Burns. 
“The duddie wee laddie may be a 
braw man.” 
—David Hutcheson. 


Eith, easy:— ‘ 


“ It’s 
besieged. 
" va Its eith learning the cat the way to the 


—Allan Ramsay’s Scots Proverbs. 


Eke, to add to; an eke toa tes- 
tament, a codicil to a will.—This 
word has acquired a convivial mean- 
ing in Scotland among toddy- 
drinkers. When a guest is about 
to depart, after having had a fair 
allowance of whiskey, the host 
presses him to “take an eke”—i.c., 
another glass, to eke out the quan- 
tity. “I hate intemperance,” said 
a northern magistrate who was at 


eith defending a castle that’s no 
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the same time a distiller, and who 
was sorely badgered by an English 
lord, a great adherent of the 
cause of total abstinence, on the 
iniquity of his business; ‘no man 
hates drunkenness more than I do— 
a public-house and tavern drunken- 
ness more especially; but a’ the 
same I like to see a douce honest 
man tak’ his seven tumblers and 
an eke quietly and comfortably, wi’ 
his wife and bairns and good 
friends around him, a’ in the bosom 
of his family!” 


Ettle, to try, to attempt; an en- 
deavour :— 


** For Nannie far before the rest 
Hard upon noble Maggie prest, 
And flew at Tam wi’ furious e¢éle, 
But little wist she gie’s mettle.” 
—Burns: 7am o’ Shanter. 


“I ettled ® wi’ kindness to soften her 


pride. 
—James Ballantine: The Way 
to Woo. 


Fash, to bother, to worry, to dis- 
tress one’s self—from the French 
se facher, to be angry ; fashious, 
troublesome :— 


** Speak ot and never fash your 


thumb.” 
—Burns: Cry and Prayer. 


Feck, power activity, vigour, 
Feckless, without power or vigour 
of body or mind. Worcester, in 
his dictionary, derives this word 
from effectless!  Feckful, full of 
power :— 


“Many a , feckful chield this day was 


slain. 
—Biind Harry’s Wallace. 


“ Feckless folk are aye fain o’ ane 
a Ramsay's Scots Pro- 
verbs. 


** Poor devil, see him o’er his trash, 
As feckless as a withered rash !” 
—Burns: 70a Haggis. 


Fendy, clever at contrivances in 
difficulty, good at making a shift: 


<3 Alice, he said, be A both canny and 


Senay.” coit: Waverley. 


Fient, none, not a particle of, the 
devil a bit :— 
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“ But though he was 0” high degree, 
The fient o’ pride—nae pride had he.” 
—Burns: Z'he Twa Dogs, 


“The queerest 9," that e’er I saw, 
For jient a wame it had ava!” 
—Burns: Death and Dr. Hornbook. 


Flunkey, a servant in livery; 
metaphorically applied to a person 
who abjectly flatters the great.— 
The word was unknown to litera- 
ture until the time of Burns. Thack- 
eray and Mr. Carlyle in our own 
day have made it classical English, 
although the most recent lexico- 
graphers have not admitted it or its 
derivative, flunkeyism, servility, to 
the honours of the dictionary :— 


“ Our laird gets in his racked rents, 


He rises when he likes himsel’. 
His flunkeys answer to his bell.” 
—Burns: The Twa Dogs. 


Fogie, a dull, slow, old man, 
unable or unwilling to reconcile 
himself to the ideas and manners 
of the new generation.—The deri- 
vation of this word, which Thack- 
eray did much to popularise in Eng- 
land, is uncertain, though it seems 
most probable that it comes from 
“foggy,” for a foggy, misty, hazy 
intellect, unable to see the things 
that are obvious to clearer minds. 
In the United States the word is 
generally applied to ultra-Conser- 
vatives in politics :— 


‘* Ay, though we be 
Old fogies three, 
We're not so dulled as not to dine; 
And not so old 
As to be cold 
To wit, to beauty, and to wine.” 
—Ali the Year Round. 


Fusionless, pithless, silly, sapless, 
senseless ; corrupted from ‘“ foison,” 
the old English word for plenty :— 


“For seven lang years I ha’e lain by his 


side 
And he’s but a. fusionless bodie, O 1" 
—Burns: The Deuks dang 
oer my Daddie. 


“The mouths of fasting multitudes are 
crammed wi’ jfizzenless bran, 
the sweet word in season.’’—Scott: 
Mortality. 


Old 
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Gaberlunzie, a wallet or bag car- 
ried by beggars for collecting in 
kind the gifts of the charitable ; 
whence gaberlunzie-man, a beggar : 
“* Oh, blithe be the auld gaderlunzie-man ; 


Wi’ his wallet o’ wit he fills the lan’; 
He’s a warm Scotch heart and a braid Scotch 


a ten 
And _ a’ the auld sangs that ever were 
sung |” 
—James Ballantine. 


Gash, sagacious, clever, know- 
ing :— 
‘He was a gash and faithful tyke.’’ 
—Burns: The Twa Dogs. 


th.” 
loly Fair. 


‘* Here farmers gash in ridin’ 
—Burns: Zhe 


Gaueie, jolly, brisk, lively :— 


“His gaucie tail in upward curl.” 
—Burns: The Twa Dogs. 


“In comes a gaucie gash goodwife, 
And sits down by the fire.”’ 
—Burns: The Holy Fair. 


Gear, money, wealth, appurten- 
ance :— 


‘He slew my knight, to me sae dear, 
He slew my knight and a his gear ; 
My servants a’ for life did flee 
And left me in extremitie.” 
—Lament of the Border Widow. 


** And gather gear by every wile 
That’s justified by honour ”’ 
—Burns: Epistle toa Young Friend. 


Geck, to bear one’s self haughtily 
to toss the head in glee or scorn :— 


“ Adieu, my liege ! may Freedom geck 
Beneath your high protection.’ 
—Burns: A Dream. To George III. 


Gey, very—probably from gay: 
sometimes used with the additional 
syllable an’, as in the phrase, he 
was gey an’ fou! he was gay and 
drunk—or very drunk. 


“A miller laughing at him (the fool of 
the parish) for his witlessness, the fool 
said, ‘There are some thin ken, and 
some things I dinna ken.’ On being asked 
what he knew, he said, ‘I ken a miller 
has aye gey fat sow.’ ‘And what do ye 
no ken?’ said the miller. ‘I dinna ken 
at wha’s expense she’s fed.’”—Dean Ram- 
say’s Reminiscences. 


Gilpey, a young girl; applied as 
a term of contempt or familiarity : 
**T was a gilpey then, I’m sure 
fifteen.” 


I wasna t ‘ 
ea peres: Halloween. 
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“TIT mind when I was a gilpie or a 
lassock, secing the duke—him that lost 
% head in London.”’—Scott: Old Mor- 

Ye 


Glaikit, giddy-headed, thought- 
less, dazed :— 


‘That frequent pass douce Wisdom’s 


oor 
For glaikit Folly’s portals,” 
—Burns: Address to the Unco Guid. 


Gley, to squint; aglee or agley, 
crooked, aslant, in the wrong direc- 
tion :— 

“There is a time to gley, and a time 


to look even.”— Allan Ramsay's Scots 
Proverbs. 


“* Gleyed Sandy he came here yestreen, 
And speired when I saw Pate.” 
—dJames Carnegie, 1765. 


“The 
men 


best-laid schemes o’ mice an’ 


Gang aft agilee.” 
—Burns: Zo a Mouse. 


Gliff, a moment, a short slumber, 
& nap :— 


“Tl win out a gliff the night for a’ that 
—to dance in the moonlight.”—Scott: 7'he 
Heart of Mid-Lothian. 


***Laid down on her bed for a gliff,’ 
said her grandmother.”—Scott: Zhe <An- 
tiquary. 


Glower, to look earnestly, to 
glare, to stare :— 


“Ye glowered at the moon, and fell 
on the midden.”’—Allan Ramsay’s Scots 
Proverbs. 


**T am a bard of no regard, 
Wi gentle folks and a’ that: 
But Homer-like, the glowrin’ 
[swarm], 
Frae town to town I draw that.” 
—Burns: The Jolly Beggars. 


byke 


Glunch, an angry frown :— 


* A glunch 
O’ sour disdain.” 
—Burns: Scotch Drink. 


“Does ony great man glunch and 
gloom ?”* 
—Burns: Cry and Prayer. 


Gowk, the cuckoo, a fool, or a 
person who has but one idea, and is 
always repeating it :— 


‘Ye breed o’ the gowk—ye hae never 


a song but ane.”’—Allan Ramsay’s Scots 


Proverbs. 
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Gowl, to weep loudly, to whine 
and blubber; from the Gaelic gul, 
with the same meaning—whence 
perhaps the French gueuwle, a mouth 
that is very wide open :— 


‘*Ne’er may Misfortune’s gowling bark 
How! through the dwelling o’ the 
clerk.”’ 
—Burns: Zo Gavin Hamilton, 


Gowpen, a handful :— 


“Those who carried meal seldom failed 
to add a gowpen to the alme-bag of the 
deformed cripple.”—Scott: The Black 
Dwarf. 


Grip, tenacity—moral or physi- 
cal; to hold fast :— 


‘* Will Shore couldna conceive how it was 
that when he was drunk his feet wadna 
haud the grip."—Laird of Logan. 


‘* But where you feel your honour grip, 
Let that be aye your border.” 
—Burns: Epistle toa Young Friend. 


Grushie, of rapid growth, thickly 
sown :— 


‘* The dearest comfort o’ their lives, 
Their grushie weans and faithful wives.” 
—Burns: The Twa Dogs. 


Gumlie, muddy, turbid: - 


**O ye wha leave the s te of Calvin, 
For gumlie dubs Sea s] of your ain 
delvin’.” 
Burns: Jo Gavin Hamilton. 
Gumption, wit, sense, knowledge: 
“Nor a’ the with all their 
gumption, 
Will ever mend her.” ‘ 
—Burns: Letter to John Goudie. 


quacks, 


Gyte, deranged, mad : 


“Surprised at once out of decorum, 
a, and phlegm, he skimmed 
is cocked hat in the air. ‘Lord sake,’ 
said Edie, ‘he’s gaun gyte/’”—Scott: The 
Antiquury. 


Haet, a whit, an iota; deil a haet, 
the devil a bit :— 


‘*But gentlemen, and ladies warst, 
Wi’ ev'ndown want o’ wark are curst. 
They loiter, lounging, lank, an’ lazy ; 
Though dei/ haet ails them, yet uneasy.” 
—Burns: Zhe Twa Dogs. 


In Bartlett's “ Dictionary of Ameri- 
canisms,” the word occurs as hate: 


“T don't care a hate.” “I didn’t eat a 
hate.” 
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Hain, to preserve :— 
“Wha waste your weel-Aained gear 
money] on damned new brigs and har- 


rs!’ 
“ —Burns: The Brigs of Ay. 


Hallan-shaker, a sturdy, uproar- 
ious beggar :-— 

“ Right scornfully she answered him, 
Begone you hallan-shaker.” 
—Francis Semple: Maggie Lauder. 

Hantle, a good deal, a quantity— 
probably derived from handful, or 
that which may be gathered by the 
hands :— 


‘A Scottish ay «bay related as his expe- 
rience after killing his first pig, that ‘ nae doot 
there was a hanile o’ miscellaneous eating 
about a swine.’ ”’ 
Haveril, a half-witted person, a 
silly talker : 
“Poor haveril Will fell aff the drift.” 
—Burns: Halloween. 
Hirple, to limp, to run with a limp- 
ing motion :— 
“The hares were hirplin®? doun the 


furrs.”’ 
Burns: The Holy Fair. 


Hizzie, a lass, a huzzy, a strong 


girl, a term of endearment :—— 


“ Buirdly chiels and clever hizzies 
Are bred in sic a way as this is.” 
Burns: The J'wa Dogs. 


Houghmagandie, illicit intercourse 
of the sexes: 
** And mony a job that day begun 


May end in houghmagandie.” 
Burns: Zhe Holy Fair. 


Howff, a public-house, a place that 
a person is accustomed to frequent 
for conversation and conviviality ; 
also used as a verb:— 


‘*Burns’s ow/f at Dumfries.” 
— Chambers. 


“* Where was’t that Robertson and you were 
used to howff thegither ?”"—Scott: Heart of 
Mid-Lothian. 

Howk, to dig, to grub up, to root 
up :— 
‘“‘Whiles mice and moudieworts [moles] they 
howkit.” 
Burns: The Twa Dogs. 


_ Hummel-doddie, dowdy, ill-fitting, 
in bad taste :— 
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‘* Whatna hummel-doddie o’ a mutch [cap] 
ha’ ye gotten ?’—Dean Ramsay's Remin - 
ces, 


Hurdies, the breech, the lips :— 


“* His tail 
Hung o’er his Awrdies wi’ a swirl.” 
Burns: 7he Twa Dogs. 


“Ye godly brethren o’ the sacred gown, 
Wha meckly gae your hurdies to the 


smiters. 
Burns: Zhe Brigs of Ayr. 


‘“Pendable? ye may say that; his 
craig wad ken the weight of his hurdies if 
ov could get haud o’ Rob.”’—Scott: Rob 

voy. 


The old French poet, Frangois Vil- 
lon, when condemned to be hanged, 
wrote a stanza in which the idea of 
Sir Walter Scott occurs in language 
about as forcible and not a whit more 
elegant :— 


‘“* Je suis Francais (dont ce me poise), 
Né de Paris, emprés Ponthoise, 
Or d’une corde dune toise, 
Sgaura mon col que mon cul-poise.” 


Jink, to play, to sport, to dodge 
in and out; from whence the phrase 
high~jinks, sometimes used'in Eng- 
land to describe the merriment and 
sport of servants in the kitchen when 
their masters and mistresses are 
out :— 


“oO a= Sha Muse! guid auld Scotch 
rink, 
Whether through wimplin’ worms thou 


nN 
Or, chly brown, ream o’er the brink 
In glorious faem.”* 
—Burns: Scotch Drink. 


Joe, or jo, a lover, a friend, a dear 
companion—-derived not from Joseph, 
as has been ignorantly asserted, but 
from the French “joie” or English 


“ joy.” 


** John Anderson, my jo, John.” 
—Burns. 


*“ Kind sir, for your courtesie, 
As ye gae by the Bass then, 
For the love ye bear to me, 
Buy me a keeking-glass then. 
Keek into the draw-well, 
, Janet, Janet ; 
There ye’ll see your bonny sel’, 


My joe, Janet. 
—Old Song, remodelled by Burns. 
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Kilt, to lift the petticoats up to 
the knee, or wear them no lower than 
the knee; to raise the clothes in 
fording a stream. 

“ High kilted” is a metaphor for 
conversation or writing that savours 
of immodesty. 


‘“* Her tartan petticoat she'll Xi/t.”’ 
Burns: Cry and Prayer. 


‘** She’s kilted her coats o’ green satin, 
She’s ki/ted them up to her knee, 
And she’s off wi’ Lord Ronald 
M’Donald, 
His bride and his darliag to be.” 
—Old Song, Lizzie Lindsay. 


“Tf sometimes high kilted in her lan- 
guage, her heart was pure. She [the 
muse of Scotland] never jested at virtue, 
though she sometimes had a fling at 
hypocrisy.’’—Introduction to The Jacobife 
Po ad and Ballads of Scotland. London, 


Kittle, difficult, ticklish, danger- 
ous :— 


“T's 
clergy.” 
* It’s kittle for the cheeks when the hurl- 
barrow gangs ower the nose.” : 
* It’s Xittle to waken sleeping dogs.” 
Allan Ramsay’s Scots Proverbs. 


kittle shooting at corbies and 


Lawin, the reckoning at an inn :— 


‘* Late at e’en, drinking the wine, 
And ere they paid the /awin, 
They set a combat them between, 
To fecht it in the dawin."’ 
—The Dowie Dens 0° Yarrow, 


** Steek the door! kill or be killed! let nae- 
body pass out till they hae paid the lawin.” 
—Scott: Rob Roy. 


Leeze, or leeze on (reflective verb), 
to be satisfied with, to be pleased or 
delighted with :— 


** Leeze me on drink ! it gies us mair 
Than either school or college.” 
Burns: Zhe Holy Fair. 


Let on, to let a thing appear ; to 
make believe; to feign :— 


‘**T never loot on that I ken’d it, or card, 
But thought I might hae waur 7. 
—Burns. 


“T saw Mr. ——at the meeting, but I never 
let on that I knew he was present.”"—Dean 
Ramsay’s Reminiscences. 


‘* Will Spier once ran a great hazard of 
being impaled by a mad bull in crossing a 
field. shook his stick, 7 his plaid, 
and made a bellowing noise. He at last got 
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clear of the fence, when a bystander asked 
him what sort of noise was that which he 
had been making. ‘I was just /etten on to 
the bull that I might be a coo, till I got clear 
o’ the beast.’ ’’—Laird of Logan. 


Link, to trip; to reel off to the 
left hand—from the German links, 
the left : 


‘And now, auld Cloots, I ken ye’re 
thinkin’, 
A certain bardie’s rantin’, drinkin’, 
Some luckless hour will send him 
linkin’ 
To your black pit; 
But, faith, he’ll turn a corner jinkin’, 
And cheat you yet.” 
—Burns: Address to the Deil. 


Lippen, to incline towards, to 
confide in, to be favourable to any 
one :— 


“An ancient lady, when told by the 
minister that he had a call from his Lord 
and Master to goto another parish, replied,— 
‘Dear sir, the Lord might ha’ ca’d and ca'd 
to you lang eneuch, and ye’d ne'er hae di; 
ed till Him if the steepen [stipend] had na 
been better.”°—Dean Ramsay’s Reminiscen- 
ces. 


Loof, the palm of the hand; from 
the Gaelic lamh, pronounced Jap, the 
hand :— 


“ Gie’s your loof, I'll ne'er eau we 
—Scots Proverb. 


‘*Wi’ arm reposed on the chair-back, 
He sweetly does compose him ; 
Which by degrees slips round her 


neck, 
An’s loof upon her bosom. 
Unkenned that ~~ 
—Burns: The Holy Fair. 


Loup, to leap: 


‘* Spak o” loupin’ ower a linn.” 
— Burns: Duncan Grey. 


** He's Joupen on the bonnie black, 
He steered him wi’ the spur right 


sairly ; 
But ere he won to Gatehope Slack 
I think the steed was wae and 
weary.” 
—Annan Water, Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border. 


To “loupe the dyke,” or leap the 
wall or fence (of matrimony), is 
proverbial expression applied to mo- 
thers who have not wedded. 
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Luckie, a term of familiarity ap- 
plied to elderly women in the lower 
and middle ranks of society :— 


“Hear me, ye hills, and every glen, 
And echo shrill, that a’ may ken 
The waefu’ thud 
O’ reckless death, wha came unseen 
To Luckie Wood.” 
—Allan Ramsay. 


“Mrs, Helen Carnegie of Montrose died in 
1818, at the advanced age of ninety-one. She 
was a Jacobite. and very aristocratic, but on 
social terms with many of the burghers of the 
city. She preserved a very nice distinction 
in her mode of addressing people according to 
their rank and station. She was fond of a 
game of quadrille [whist], and sent ont her 
servant every morning to invite the ladies 
required to make up the game, ‘ Nelly, ye’ll 
gang to Lady Carnegie’s, and mak’ my com- 
pliments, and ask the honour of her ladyship’s 
company, and that of the Miss Carnegies, to 
tea this evening. If they canna come, ye’ll 
gang to the Miss Mudies, and ask the pleasure 
of their company. If they canna come, ye 
maun gang to Miss Hunter, and ask the 
Savour of her company. If she canna come, 
ye maun gang to Luckie Spark, and bid her 
come /***—Dean Ramsay’s Reminiscences, 


Ing, the ear :— 


“ His hair, his size, his mouth, his Jugs, 
Showed he was nane o’ Scotland’s dogs.” 
—Burns: Zhe Twa Dogs. 


Lunch, a piece, a slice; whence 
the modern English lunch, a meal 
in the middle of the day :— 


“ Cheese and bread, frae women’s laps, 
Was dealt about in /unches 
An’ dawds that day.” 
—Burns: Z'he Holy Fair. 


Lunt, the smoke of tobacco; to 
emit smoke :— 


** The luntin’ pipe.” 
—Burns: The Twa Dogs. 


Mailin, a farmyard and farm- 
buildings :— 


“A beat stockit mailin—himsel’ for the 
aird— 
And marriage aff-hand, were his proffers.” 
—Burns: Last May a Braw Wooer. 


Maukin, a hare :— 


“ But what, if dancing on the green, 
And skipping like a maukin, 


If they should see my clouted sheen, 
Of me they will be taukin’.” 
—My Jo, Janet. 


Melvie, to soil with mud, to be- 
spatter :— 


“To melvie his braw claithing.” 
—Burns: The Holy Fair. 


Mense, mind, good manners ; from 
the Latin mens :— 


“Auld Vandal, ye but show me little 
mense.”* 
—Burns: The Brigsof Ayr. 
Mim, meek, modest, and prim :— 


** See! up he’s got the Word o° God, 
And meek and mim has viewed it.’’ 
—Burns: The Holy Fair. 


** Maidens should be mim till they’re mar- 
ried.”"—Allan Ramsay’s Scots Proverbs. 


“First go the ladies, mim, mim, mim, 
Next a the gentlemen, prim, prim, 
rim.” 
- —Nursery Rhymes of England. 


Moop, to associate or keep com- 
pany with :— 


‘* But aye keep mind to moop and meil! 
Wi’ sheep o’ credit like thysel’.” 
—Burns: Poor Mailie. 


* Guid ale hauds me bare and busy, 
Gars me moop wi’ the servant hizzie: 
Guid ale keeps my heart abune.” 
—Burns: Good Ale Comes. 


Nappy, foaming ale :— 
** Care, mad to see a man sae happy, 


E’en drowned himsel’ among the nappy !”” 
—Burns: Zam o’ Shanter. 


Neb, the nose, a beak, a bird’s 
bill ; old English, nebbe :— 
a she holds up the ze, the bill to 


im. 
And arms her with the boldness of a 
wife.” 


—Shakespeare: Winter's Tale. 


“Turn your ned northwards, and settle for 
a while at St. Andrews.”—Scott: Zhe For- 
tunes of Nigel. 


Neep, a turnip.—At what time 


the first syllable, “tur,” was added 
in England to the name of this 


,vegetable is difficult to ascertain. 


A story is told of a late Lord 
Justice-Clerk, that when out in pur- 
suit of game, and passing through 
a turnip-field, he was rudely hailed 
by the farmer to “come out o’ that.” 
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His Lordship, not liking to be ad- 
dressed in this disrespectful man- 
ner, asked the angry man if he 
knew to whom he was speaking. 
“No; I dinna.” “Well, ['m the 
Lord Justice-Clerk.” “I dinna 
care whose clerk ye are; but ye’se 
come out o’ my neeps.” 


Neive, the fist, the closed hand :— 


‘He hasna as muckle sense as a cow could 
haud in her neive.”"—Allan Ramsay’s Scots 
Proverbs. 


‘* Mark the rustic, haggis-fed, 
The trembling earth resounds his tread, 
Clap in his walie neive a blade, 
He’ll mak’ it whissle ; 
An’ legs an’ arms an’ heads will sned 
Like taps o’ thrissle.”’ 
—Burns: 7o a Haggis. 


Nowte, horned cattle; corrupted 
in modern English into “ neat” :— 


** Mischief begins wi’ needles and prins, 
And ends wi’ horned nowte.’ 
—Allan Ramsay. 


** Or by Madrid he takes the route, 
To thrum guitars and fecht wi’ nowz?e.” 
—Burns: The Twa Dogs. 


‘** Goodly nowt both fat and big with bone. 
—Nares’s Znglish Glossary. 


Lord Seafield, who was accused 
by his brother of accepting a bribe 
“to vote for the union betwixt Eng- 
land and Scotland, endeavoured to 
retort upon him by calling him a 
cattle-dealer. ‘‘ Ay, weel,” replied 
his brother, “ better sell nowte than 
nations.” 


Orra, all sorts of odds and ends, 
occasional : — 


* Where Donald Caird fand orra things.” 
—Sir Walter Scott. 


**She’s a weel-educate woman, and if she 
win to her English as I hae heard her do at 
orra times, she may come to fickle us a’.’’— 
Scott. The Antiquary. 


Parritch, or porridge.—A for- 
merly favourite food of the Scot- 
tish people of all classes, composed 
of oatmeal boiled to a thick consis- 
tency, and seasoned with salt :— 


— _ parritch, chief of Scotia’s 
00 9 
—Burns: Coitar’s Saturday Night. 


Pawky, of a sly humour, wise, 
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witty, cautious, and discreet, and. 
insinuating,—all in one.—There is 
no synonym for this word in Eng. 
lish :-— 


{* The pawky auld carle cam ower the lea, 
Wi’ mony guid-e’ens and guid-days to me,” 
—Old Ballad. 


Pliskie, a trick :— 


‘** Deil na they never mair do guid, 
Played her that pliskie /”’ 
—Burns: Cry and Prayer, 


Ploy, a plot, scheme, contriy- 
ance :— 


**T wish he mayna hae been at the bottomo’ 
the ploy himsel’.”—Scott: Rob Roy. 


Pow, the head, the poll :— 


“* Wi’ his toothless gab and his auld bald pow.” 
—To Danton Me, 


‘*But blessings on your frosty . 
John Anderson, my ors 


ys —Burns, 


Pree, to taste; to pree the mov, 
to kiss the mouth.—A young Eng- 
lish nobleman, visiting at Gordon 
Castle, had boasted that during his 
six weeks’ shooting in the north he 
had acquired so much Scotch that 
it was impossible to puzzle him. 
The Duchess of Gordon took up 
his challenge, and defied him to in- 
terpret the sentence, “Come pree 
my mou’, my canty callant.” It 
was with intense disgust that he 
afterwards learned what a chance 
he had lost by his ignorance. 


Prig, to cheapen, to beat down 
the price; whence the English 
word ‘prig,” a conceited person 
who thinks he knows better than 
other people :— 


‘* Men who grew wise priggin’ ower hops and 
raisins.” 
Burns: The Brigs of Ayr. 


** Ane o’ the street-musician crew 
Is busy priggin’ wi’ him now; 
An’ twa auld sangs he swears are new, 
He pawns on Jock.” 
—James Ballantine: Coal Jock. 


Raucle, rough. -— Corrupted in 
modern English into rake-hell ; the 
transition to the modern “ rough” 
or “‘ rowdie” is obvious :— 
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“ Scotland has a raucle tongue.” 
= fan —Burns: Cry and Prayer. 


Rippet, a tiff, a domestic quarrel 
between a husband and a wife :— 


“Mr. Mair, a Scotch minister, was rather 
short-tempered, and had a wife named Rebec- 
ca, whom, for brevity’s sake, he called Beckie. 
He kept a diary, and among other entries this 
one was very frequent, * Beckie and I had a 
rippet, for which I desire to be humbie.” A 
gentleman who had been on a visit to the 
minister went to Edinburgh and told the story 
to a minister and his wife there, when the 
lady replied, ‘ Weel, weel! he must have been 
an excellent man that Mr. Mair. My husband 
and I sometimes have rippets, but deil tak’ 
me if he’s ever humble.’**—Dean Ramsay’s 
Reminiscences. 


Rowt, to bellow or low like cat- 
tle :— 


“The kye stood rovtin’ in the loan.” 
—Burns: Zhe Twa Dogs. 


“ Nae mair thou’lt rowte out-ower the dale, 
Because thy pasture’s scanty.” 
—Burns: Zhe Ordination. 


Sereed, a lengthy discourse; a 
heavy oration, dissertation, or writ- 
ten article :— 


“ A man condemned to death for rape and 
murder at In ess, requested that the editor 
of the ‘Courier’ might be permitted to see 
him the night before his execution. After 
some talk, the criminal said, ‘ Oh, Mr, Carru- 
thers, what a screed you'll be printin’ in your 
next paper about me! Couldna’ ye let me see 
it afore I dee ?’” 


Sctieve, to roll or move or glide 
easily :— 


The wheels 0° life gae down-hill scrievin.’ ” 
—Burns: Scotch Drink. 


Serimp, bare, scarce; scrimply, 
barely, scarcely :— 


‘** Down flowed her robe, a tartan sheen, 
Till half a leg was scrimply seen ; 
And such a leg! my bonnie Jean 
Could only peer it.” 
—Burns: Zhe Vision. 


Skelp, to smack, to administer a 
blow with the palm of the hand; to 
skelp the “doup” (breech), as used 
to be the too common fashion of 
Scottish mothers :— 
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“T’m sure sma’ pleasure it can gie, 
EF’ a deil, 
To skelp and scaud poor dogs like me, 
And hear us squeei !”” 
—Burns: Address to the Deit. 


Skelpie - limmer, a violent wo- 
man, ready both with her hands 
and tongue :— 


“ Ye little skelpie-limmer’s face, 
I daur ye try sic sportin’.”” 
—Burns: Halloween 


Skirl, to shriek, to cry. out, or to 
make a loud noise on a wind-in- 
strument :— 


“Ye have given the sound thump, and he 
the loud skivi” (i. ¢., you have punished the 
man, and he shows it by his roaring).—Allan 
Ramsay's Scots Proverbs. 


‘* When skirlin’ weanies see the light, 
Thou mak’s the gossips’ clatter bright.” 
—Burns: Scotch Drink. 


‘“*A family belonging to the Scottish Bor- 
der, after spending some time at Florence, 
had returned home, and, proud of the pro- 
gress they had made in music, the young la- 
dies were anxious to show off their accom- 
plishments before an old confidential servant 
of the family. and accordingly sang to her 
some of the finest songs which they had learn- 
edabroad. Instead, however, of paying them 
a compliment on their performance, she show- 
ed what she thought of it by ask with, 
much naiveté, ‘Eh, mem! do they ca’ skirling 
like yon singing in foreign parts ?’’’—Dean 
Ramsay’s Reminiscences. 


Skulduddery, any matter con- 
nected with illicit love :— 


“Naething but a wee bit skulduddery for 
the benefit of the kirk treasury.”’—Scott: 
Heart of Mid-Lothian. 


Slid, 
pery :— 


smooth ;_ sliddery,  slip- 


‘* Ye hae sae saft a voice, and a slid tongue.” 
—Allan Ramsay: Zhe Gentle Shepherd, 


““There’s a sliddery stane before the ha’- 
door” (i. ¢., they who visit above their sta- 
tion may find ‘their way slippery).—Allan 
Ramsay’s Scots Proverbs. 


Slocken, to quench, to slake, to 
allay thirst :— 


“The Rev. John Heugh was one day ad- 
monishing one of his people on the sin of in- 
temperance. ‘Man, John! you should never 
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rink except when ye’re dry.’ ‘ Weel,’ re- 
plied John, ‘but I never dae! but I’m never 
slockened.’ **—Dean Ramsay. 


Sloom, a deep sleep, whence the 
English word slumber, a light sleep ; 
sloomy, lethargic. 


Smirl, a mischievous or roguish 
trick :— 


“*T'll play him a sméri for that yet.”’ 
—dJamieson. 


** And in some distant place, 
Plays the same smir/.”” 
—T. Scott. 


Smook, to prowl stealthily about 
a place with a view to pilfer small 
articles.—Jamieson. Smookie, ad- 
dicted to petty larceny :— 


“ The smookie gipsy i’ the loan.” 
—Ross: Helenore. 


Snash, impertinence, rebuff, re- 
buke :— 


“Poor bodies . . . 
‘ thole a factor’s snash ” 
—Burns: The Twa Dogs. 
Snirtle, to laugh slily, or in a 
half-suppressed manner :— 


** He failed to snirtle in his sleeve 
When thus the laird addressed her.” 
—Burns: The Jolly Beggars. 


Snowk, to snuff, to smell, to 
scent :— 


‘““ Wi’ social nose they snuffed and snovwket.” 
—Burns: Zhe Twa Dogs. 


Sorn, to go to a person’s house 
and fasten yourself upon him; to 
feast or lodge, without invita- 
tion. — Mr. John Thompson, Se- 
cretary to the Earl of Moira, in 
his ‘Etymons of English Words,’ 
defines sorn to be a corruption 
of “sojourn.” It is related of a 
noble Scottish lady of the olden 
time, who lived in a remote part 
of the Highlands, and was noted 
for her profuse hospitality, that 
she was sometimes overburden- 
ed with habitual sorners. When 


any one of them outstayed his 
welcome, she wouid take occasion 
to say to him at the morning meal, 
with an arch look at the rest of the 
company, “ Mak’ a guid breakfast, 
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Mr. Blank, while ye’re about it; ye 
dinna ken whar ye’ll get your din- * 
ner.” The hint was usually taken, 
and the sorner departed. 


Souter, a shoemaker, a cobbler. 
—This word occurs in early Eng- 
lish literature, but is now almost 
obsolete, except in Scotland, the 
Border counties, and Yorkshire :— 


** Ploughmen and pastourers, 
And other common labourers, 
Souters and shepherds.” 
—FPiers Ploughman. 


*** Mair whistle than woo,’ 
As the souter said when he sheared the 
soo.” 
—Allan Ramsay's Scots Proverbs, 


Spier, to inquire, to ask after :— 


“**T am Spes,’ quoth he, 
‘And spier after a knight 
That took me a mandement 
Upon the Mount of Sinai.’ ”’ 
—Fiers Ploughman. 





*“Mony a ane spiers the road he kens fu’ 
weel,”’—Allan Ramsay’s Scots Proverbs. 


“TI spiered 
sweet.” 
—Burns: Last May a Braw Wooer. 


for my cousin fa’ couthie and 


Splore, a riotously merry meet- 
ing; to make a splore, to create a 
sensation.— The Ameritans have 
splurge —from splorage, a word 
with the same meaning :— 


**In Poosie Nancy’s held the splore. 


* Wi’ quaffing and laughing, ; 
They ranted and they sang.” 
—Burns: Zhe Jolly Beggars. 


Spunk, fire, spirit, animation. 
Spunkie, fiery, spirited, animated, 
vigorous ; a will o’ the wisp :— 


‘* Erskine, a spunkie Norland billie.” 
—Burns: Cry and Prayer. 


* And oft your eg eg th gem, | spunkies 
Decoy the wight that late and drunk is.” 
—Burns: Address to the Deil. 


Spurtle, the stick used by the 
cook to stir the porridge. Good 
‘“bairns” in the olden time, when 
oatmeal porridge was the customary 
food of the peasantry, were often 
rewarded by having the spurtle to 
lick, in addition to their share of 
the breakfast. 
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‘‘ Far have I travelled, 
And muckle have I seen, 
But gowden rings on spurtles 
Saw I rever nane.”’ 
—Our Guardian; Old Ballad. 


Staw, to surfeit, to disgust :— 


‘Ts there that ower his French ragofit, 
Or olio that wad staw a sow.” 
Burns: 7o a Haggis. 


Steek, to close, to shut :— 


“ Sages their solemn een may séeek.”” 
urns: Cry and Prayer. 


‘* Steek the awmrie, close the kist, 
Or else some gear will soon be miss’d,”’ 
—Sir Walter Scott: Donald Caird. 


Steeks, the interstices of any wo- 
ven or knitted fabric :— 


‘He draws a bonnie silken purse 
As lang’s my tail, where through the 


steek. 
The yellow -lettered Geordie [guinea] 
keeks.”’ 
Burns: The Twa Dogs. 


Strae - death, a natural death ; 
death in a straw, of which beds 
were usually made—as distinguished 
from death in the battle-field or on 
the gallows, the too frequent alterna- 
tives with the men of the middle 


ages :-— 


‘“* Where I killed ane a fair strae-death, 
By loss of blood or want of breath, 
This night I’m free to tak my aith 

That Hornbook’s skill 
Has clad a scorei’ their last claith 
By drap and pill.”’ 
—Burns: Death and Dr. Hornbook. 


Struishle, to struggle pertinacious- 
ly, and in vain, against continually- 
recurring difficulties :— 


‘“‘ A tradesman employed to execute a very 
difficult piece of carved work, being asked 
how he was getting on, answered, ‘I’m 
struishling awa’, like a writer (lawyer) trying 


to be honest !’”’ 
—Laird of Logan. 
Swankie, a stout, stalwart, ram- 
pant young man :— 
“ Their swankies young, in braw braid claith, 


Are springing ower the gutters.” 
—Burns: Pie Holy Fair. 


Swatch, a specimen, a sample :— 
“That's jist a swatch o’ Hornbook’s way ; 


Thus gocs he on from day to day, 


-_ 
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Thus does he poison, kill, and slay, 
An’s weel paid for’t.”” 
—Burns: Death and Dr Hornbook. 


Swats, strong ale :— 


‘* Fast by an ingle bleezing finely, 
wi’ reaming swats that drank divine- 


ly. 
" —Burns: 7am o° Shanter. 


Swither, fear, doubt, perplexity :— 


‘“*T there wi’ something did forgather, 
That pat me in an eerie swither.” 
urns: Death and Dr. Hornbook. 


Taigle, to tease, to perplex, to ban- 
ter: 


‘““ Two irreverent young fellows determin- 
ed to taigle the minister. Coming up to him 
in the High Street of Dumfries, they accosted 
him with much solemnity, ‘Maister Dunlo 3 
hae ye heard the news?’ ‘What news 
‘Oh, the deil’s dead!’ ‘Is he ?’ replied Mr. 
Dunlop. ‘Then I maun pray for twa father- 
less *”—Dean Ramsay’s Reminiscen- 
ces. 


Tapsalteerie, topsy - turvy, chao- 


tic :— 


‘ Gie me a cannie hour at e’en, 
My arms about my dearie, O, 
And warldly cares and warldly men 
May a’ gang tapsulteerie, 01" 
—Burns. 


Tarrow, to loathe one’s food :— 


** An’ I hae seen their cogie fu’, 
That yet hae ¢arrowed at it.” 
Burns: A Dream. 


Tawpie, a foolish person, especial- 
ly a foolish girl :— 


“ Gawkies, tawpies, gowks, and a 
—Burns. 


Thairm, entrails, catgut; the 
strings of a harp, violin, or guitar :— 


**O, had M‘Lachlan, ¢hairm-inspirin, 
Been — to hear this heavenly band en- 
gage ” 
—Burns: The Brigs of Ayr. 


** Come, screw the wi’ tunefu’ cheep, 
And ower the ¢hairms be trying.” 
Burns: Zhe Ordination. 


Thrapple, the throat :— 


“ As murder athis ¢hrapple shored ; 
And hell mixed in the brulzie [broil].” 
Burns: Epistle to Robert Graham. 


‘*When we had a Scots Parliament; deil 
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rax their threpples that reft us o’t !"’—Scott : 
Rob Roy. 


Thraw, to twist, to turn; also a lit- 
tle while, or a turn of time, a twist: 


‘“*When I a little thraw had made my 

moan, ° 
Bewailing mine misfortune and mis- 
chance.” 
—The King’s Quair. 


‘* There are twa hens into the crib, 
Have fed this month and mair ; 
Make haste and thkraw their necks 
about, 
That Colin weel may fare.” 
Mickle: There's nae Luck 
about the House, 


Tocher, a dowry :— 
4 


** A cow and a calf, 
An ox and a half, 
Forty good shillings and three, 
Is not that enough tocher 
For a shoemaker’s daughter ?”” 
—Nursery Rhymes of England. 


‘The bonnie lass tocheriless has mair wovers 
than chances of a husband.” 

“The greatest tochers make not ever th 
greatest testaments.”’ . 

“Marry a beggar, and get a louse for your 
tocher.”” 

** Maidens’ fochers and ministers’ stipends 
are aye less than they’re ca’ed.”’ 

—Allan Ramay’s Scots Proverbs. 


Tout, to blow upon a horn or 
trumpet; a sound upon a horn or 
trumpet :— 

‘But now the Lord’s ain trumpet fouts, 


Till a’ the hills are rairin’.’ 
—Burns: The Holy Fair. 


* An auld fowt in a new horn.” 
Allan Ramsay’s Scots Proverbs, 


Touzie, rough, hairy, shaggy ; 
whence Jowzer, the name sometimes 
applied in English to a ter- 
rier :— 

* His towzie back, 


Weel clad wi’ coat o’ glossy black.” 
Burns: The 7'wa Dogs. 


Trig, neat, fine, well dressed, well 

- made; also a fop, or a person giving 

too much attention to his personal 
appearance :— 


‘‘It is my humour: you are a pimp and a 


trig, 
An Amadis de Gaul, or a Don Quixote.” 
—Ben Jonson: The Alchemist. 
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** And you among them a’, John, 
Sae trig from top to toe.” 
—John Anderson, my Jo. 


Tumph, a blockhead :— 


* Lang Jamie was employed in trifling jobs 
on market-days, especially in holding horses 
for the farmers, He was asked his charge bya 
stranger. ‘Hoot! I hae nae charge: some- 
times a tumph offers me twa baubees; but a 
gentleman like you always gives me a six- 
pence |’ "—Laird of Logan. 


Unco, very, strange, marvellous— 
from uncouth, unknown :— 


‘“* The unco guid, and the rigidly — 
—Burns, 


* An unco cockernony.’*—Galt. 


Wad, a wager, a pledge; wadset, 
a mortgage; wadder, a wagerer. 
From the same source as the English 
wedding, a pledging of faith :— 


‘* Next time we meet I'll wad a groat 
He gets his fairin’ (reward). 
—Burns: Death and Dr. Hornbook. 


‘*Wishers and wadders were never gude 
house-hadders.” 
** A wad is a fool’s argument.”’ 
, ‘ If wads were horses, beggars would 
ride.”’ 
—Allan Ramsay's Scots Proverbs, 


Wale, to choose; a choice; waly, 
choice :— 


** Scones, the eale o’ food.” 
—Burns: Scotch Drink. 


‘*There’s auld Rob Morris that wons in yon 


glen, 
He’s the king o’ guid fellows and wale 0° 
auld men,” 


—Burns. 


“The laird of Balnamo, after dinner 
at a friend’s house, had cherry-brandy put 
before him in mistake for port. He liked the 
liquor, and drank freely of it. His servant 
Harry or Hairy was to drive him home in a 
gig or whiskey. On crossing the moor, 
whether from greater exposure to the blast, 
or from the laird’s unsteadiness of head, his 
hat and wig fell to the ground. Harry got off 
to pick them up and restore them to his mas- 
ter. The laird was satisfied with the hat, but 
demurred to the wig. ‘It’s no my wig, Hairy 
lad; it’s no my wig.’ ‘Ye’d better tak’ it, 
sir, said Harry; ‘for there’s nae wale o’ 
wigs on the moor.’"°-—Dean Ramsay’s Remin- 
zscences. 
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Wame, the stomach :— 


“7 never liked water in my shoon ; 
and my wame’s made o’ better leather.” 
—Allan Ramsay’s Scots Proverbs. 


“Food fills the wame, and keeps us 
in’.”’ 
is —Burns: Scotch Drink. 


Warsle, to tremble violently after 
a struggle, to lose the feet, to 
wrestle :— 
“Upon her cloot [hoof] she coost [cast] 
a hitch [a knot], 


And ower she wasted in the ditch.” 
—Burns: Poor Mailie. 


Waught, a deep draught of liquor. 
—Jn most of the glossaries to 
Burns’s poems this word is erro- 
neously joined with ‘ willy,” and 
converted into *‘ willy-waught,” and 
described as meaning “a hearty 
draught.” The line in “ Auld Lang 
Syne” usually printed 

“We'll drink 

waught,” 


should be 
“We'll drink a 
waught” | 
—i.e., we'll drink with right good- 
will a deep or hearty waught or 
draught. 


a right gude_ willy- 


right gude - willie 


“+ Willie, did you ever see the beasts 
drink more than was sufficient to satisfy 
the cravings of nature?’ ‘No, Doctor; 
I didna! but dye think, if a poor 
beast could speak, and said to a com- 
rade on the other side o’ the water, 
“Here's to ye lad!” he wadna tak an- 
ither waught?’ ”*—Laird of Logan. 


Waur, to get the better of, to 
conquer :— 


‘“Ane Hornbook’s ta’en up the trade, 
An’ faith he’ll wavr me.” 
—Burns: Death and Dr. Hornbook. 


“Up and waur them a’, Willie.” 
—Jacobite Ballad. 


Wersh, insipid, tasteless :— 


“A kiss and a drink o’ water are but 
a wersh disjune.”—Allan Ramsay's Scots 

werds. 

“*Why do ye no sup your parritch?’ 
‘I dinna like them: they’re unco wersh. 
Gie me a wee pickle saut.’ **—Jamieson. 

‘““ Wersh parritch, neither gude to 
fy. boil, nor keep cauld.*’ — Scott: 

Mortality. 
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Whang, a great slice, a chunk 
to beat with heavy blows :— 


* ben Ae ara cheese in mony a 
w lb 
—Burns: The Holy Fair. 


“Ye cut large whangs out of other 
folk’s leather.””— Allan Ramsay's (Scote 
Proverbs, 


“This day the Kirk kicks up a stour, 
Nae mair the knaves shall wrang her ; 
For Heresy is in her power, 
And gloriously she’ll zhang her 
Wi’ pith this day.” 
—Burns: Zhe Ordination. 


Whaup, a curlew :— 


“The wild land-fowls and plovers 
pigeons, curlews, commonly called 
whaups.”’ — Statistical Account of Scot- 
land, article Orkney. 


Wheen, a lot, a small quantity :— 


‘““What better could be expected o' a 
wheen pock-pudding English fo)k ?"’ 
—Scott: Rob Roy. 


Wheeple, the cheep or low cry of 
a bird; sometimes applied meta- 
phorically to the ineffectual attempt 
of a man to whistle or to talk 
loudly :— 


“A Scottish gentleman, who visited 
England for the first time, and ey 
desired to return home to his native - 
and moors, was asked by his English host. 
to come out into the garden at night to 
hear the song of the aighingsle, a bird 
unknown Scotland. is mind was 
full of home, and he exclaimed, ‘ Na, 
na! I wadna gie the wheeple of a whaup 
[curlew] for a’ the nightingales that ever 
sang.’”’— Sir John Sinclair's Statistical. 
Account of Scotland. 


Whid, a bold falsehood :— 


‘** Een ministers they hae been kenned, 
In holy rapture, 
A rousin’ whid at times to vend, 
An’ nail’t wi’ Scripture.” 
—Burns: Death and Dr. Hiornbook. 


Whigmaleeries, whims, idle fan: 
cies, conceits, crotchets — 


whigmaleeries in yom 


“Some fewer 
noddle.” —Burns: Brigs of Ayr. 


Whish, whist, silence, or to keep: 
silence: whence the name of the 
well-known game at cards, formerly- 
called quadrille:— ~ 

22 
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‘“Haud your whish” 
lence, or hold your 
Rob Roy. 


(i.e., keep si- 
tongue).—Scott : 


Whittle, a clasp-knife; whence 
the American word to whittle, to 
chip or carve anything, especially a 
stick :— 


“A ae thwittle bar he in his 
ose.” 
—Chaucer: Zhe Reeve’s Tale. 


ven pee quoth he, ‘put up your 
whi 
Tm no designed to try its mettle.’”’ 


—Burns; Death and Dr. Hornbook. 


Whommle, whelm, to turn over 
clumsily and suddenly, and with 
a loud noise :— 


“Coming to the fire with the said 
pan and water therein, and casting the 
water therefrom, and whommelling the 
pan upon the fire, with the pronouncing 
of these fearful words, ‘Bones to the 
fire and soul to the devil!’ which accom- 
lished the cure.’— 7Zrial of Alison 
isbet for Witchcraft, 1682. 


“And od! he took the curbstane, and 
he’s whomled her as I wad whomle a 
toom bicker.”’—Scott: The Antiquary. 


Withershins, backwards, against 
the course of the sun:— 


“The said Alison passed thrice wither- 
shins about the bed, muttering out cer- 
tain charms in unknown words.” — Trial 
of Alison Nisbet for Witchcraft, 1632. 


Wonner, wonder, applied in con- 
tempt to any odd, poor, or despi- 
eable creature :— 


*‘Our whipper-in, wee, blastit wonner.”’ 
—Burns: The Twa Dogs. 


of the Scottish Language. [Dec. 

‘Wouf, partially deranged.—The 
Scottish language is particularly 
rich in words expressive of the 
various shades of madness and in- 
sanity—such as wud, raging, or 
stark staring mad; daft, slightly 
deranged ; gyte, crazy, cranky, sub- 
ject to aberrations of intellect on 
particular points; doited, stupidly 
deranged,—all which words are in 
addition to, and not in supercession 
of, the English words mad, idiotic, 
lunatic, crazy, &c. :— 


“Tt is very odd how Allan, who, be- 
tween ourselves, is a little wow/, seems 
at times to have more sense than all of 
us put together.” — Scott: Zales of My 
Landlord. 


Wud, mad, stark mad: old Eng- 
lish wode; from the German 
writh :— 


“The wife was wud, and out o’ her wit, 
She couldna gang, nor yet could she 
Bit :) 
But aye she cursed and banned.” 
—The Gaberlunzie Man. 


Yald, vigorous, lively, alert :— 


‘Being yald and stout, he wheeled about, 
d clove his head in twain.” 
—Hogg’s Mountain Bard. 


‘ouff, to bark in a suppressed 
or a feeble manner; said of a dog 
which is not very earnest in its dis- 
pleasure :— 

“Ye puir creature you! what needs 


ye yowff when the big dog barks.” 
—Laird of Logan. 





The Rights of Majorities. 


THE RIGHTS OF MAJORITIES. 


““Masoritres have rights,” pas- 
sionately exclaimed Sir Roundell 
Palmer in the House of Commons, 
in the debate on the Education Bill. 
An astonishing cry, truly, addressed 
by a Liberal chief to his own party. 
What violence, what despotism is 
threatening this fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Democratic faith? That 
such a burst of passion should have 
been poured out upon Tories, or Con- 
servatives, or Constitutionalists, or 
any other body of men who do not 
believe that wisdom and happiness 
are most likely to be attained by the 
supremacy of numbers, is perfectly 
conceivable ; but what can such an 
exclamation mean when pressed 
with vehemence by a Liberal on 
the Liberal party? Who amongst 
the Liberals is sapping the true 
faith? who is preaching the domi- 
nation of the few? Which of the 
Liberals, of the men who rule in 
the House of Commons and in the 
constituencies by virtue of a major- 
ity, needed to be reminded of the 
principle that Providence has com- 
mitted the government of mankind 
to majorities? Can it be that Sir 


Roundell was carried away by a mo- . 


mentary gust of anger at some ex- 
ceptional perverseness of some self- 
willed individuals; or is the true 
fact rather that the principle is real- 
ly endangered, that loyal obedience 
to its commands can no longer be 
reckoned upon by Liberal leaders, 
that there are Liberals who are 
bent on having their own way, and 
are strong enough in Parliament to 
make a recital of the true creed 
necessary for the enforcement of 
obedience ? 

We fear that the feeling which 
drew so emphatic a declaration 
from Sir Roundell Palmer was 
neither personal nor _ transitory. 
The movement which was carried 
on before his eyes with so much 
energy and determination betok- 
ened something more grave than 


the unruly outbreak of a few ill- 
disciplined spirits. There is a 
leaven at work amongst Liberals 
which threatens to destroy all 
obedience expect to the impulses 
of each man’s own will. New doc- 
trines are being manufactured for 
the accomplishment of ends for 
which a majority of voters can 
never be a fitting or successful 
machinery. Sir Roundell Palmer 
felt himself confronted by princi- 
ples destructive of all orderly or- 
ganisation, and those principles 
were made the foundation of a 
course of action which trampled 
on the rights and liberties of others, 
and placed legislation at the mercy 
of a few self-constituted popes. If 
the feelings and the opinions of 
the majority are to be scorned as 
insignificant, in what, might Sir 
Roundell ask himself, had the tri- 
umph of the Liberal party landed 
the nation? Whom had it made 
master of the State? whose opin- 
ions were to be held supreme? 
whose views were to direct the 
progress of civilisation? whose 
ideas were to govern the future, 
and were to make men and women 
the beings that they ought to be? 
A new political philosophy had 
been born into the Liberal world, 
if the proper expression be not 
rather that the repudiation of all 
political philosophy was now made 
the stepping-stone for the enthrone- 
ment of the will of a self-made 
despot. The emphatic utterance 
of the central principle of the 
Liberal party, whose _ existence 
was jeoparded by doctrines which 
converted it into an association of 
an absolute master and slaves, came 
from a man who knew how vast 
an issue was at stake. No one was 
more competent than Sir Roundell 
to perceive that if single Liberals, 
or a small group of them, chose to 
act for themselves, and to proclaim 
that their opinion was not only 
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the right ppinion, but was entitled 
by the very fact of being the right 
opinion, to override the views and 
wishes, not only of perverse and 
unenlightened Conservatives, but 
of the overwhelming majority of 
the Liberals themselves, the Liberal 
party was dissolved, and its mem- 
bers had fallen into subjugation 
to a few persons who claimed an 
infallibility as crushing as that of 
a Catholic Pope or a Delphic Phe- 
bus. It was a challenge, beyond 
doubt, of political principle, of po- 
litical philosophy, which Sir Roun- 
dell uttered—an appeal to first 
principles, to the ultimate forces on 
which government and society rest. 

And truly there is great need for 
such an inquiry. It is high time 
that we should stay a moment and 
ask ourselves what we are coming 
to. The demolishing process is in 
full swing. Institution after insti- 
tution is challenged and overthrown. 
Expropriation, to use a happy French 
word, is rapidly advancing. The 


ground is swiftly being cleared; 


but what is the building to be raised 
on the swept-out space? The ma- 
chinery for demolition is most effi- 
cient; no leverage comparable to 
general ideas for bringing an old 
edifice to the ground was ever in- 
vented. General ideas are as rich 
in tools as a carpenter’s basket; 
the precise one needed can be ex- 
temporised instantly. Is it required 
to overthrow the Irish Church? an 
alien Church must not be suffered 
to exist in a hostile population. Is 
it wished to throw the English 
Church over the precipice? All 
Established Churches are bad; 
free and equal antagonism is the 
only Christian principle. Is it 
wanted to expel religion from the 
schools of the nation? No set 
of religionists ought to have any 
advantage over others; a Christian 
schoolmaster is an intolerable wrong 
done to Comtists and atheists. 
Is it decreed that landlords shall 
be despoiled? the peace of Ire- 
land requires that the covetousness 
of tenants shall be gratified gratis. 
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Is Conservatism to be suppressed ? 
power belongs to the majority of 
the people. Is the majority, that 
fondly believes that its wishes will 
be carried out, to be juggled out 
of its fancied power? the feelings 
of every man must be respected, 
and nothing must be done by the 
majority which he dislikes. The 
tool is never wanting, alas! nor the 
gullibility to believe in the sound- 
ness of the work it performs. The 
extemporised idea looks so true, so 
fair, so reasonable, it .must be 
right. Whether other and counter 
ideas are also to be taken into ac- 
count, does not occur to the mind 
at the time. It is cunningly con- 
trived that the down-striking-blow 
shall be thought the right thing for 
the moment, and that it shall be 
believed that the future is sure to 
take excellent care of itself. Thus 
the nation is craftily persuaded to 
give up one institution after another. 
Each is held up as offending against 
modern ideas, and the Constitu- 
tion is thus vanishing bit by bit, 
without the people being aware of 
the work they are engaged in. They 
are not conscious that the very con- 
ception itself of a constitution is 
being steadily undermined. For 
what is a Constitution? Not the 
law embodied in statutes, not the 
organisation framed for the enact- 
ment of law, but rather the politi- 
cal feelings of the people, the ideas 
they live by as to the ends to be 
sought by political organisation 
and the general method of acquir- 
ing them, the respect for certain 
principles of rational association 
which are held more by habit than 
by any process of direct reasoning. 
Hence arise the different constitu- 
tions of separate nations, which, in 
substance, are the paths along which 
their political ideas travel; their 
progress, when spontaneous, and 
not coerced by violence, being the 
natural developments of these ideas 
in their fitting course. It is these 
ideas themselves which are now 
assailed in England one by one. It 
is not reform which is being devel- 
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oped, for that would be a mere 
adaptation in detail of the machin- 
ery by which the same general ideas 
are carried out to the circumstances 
of the age; but the substitution of 
a new set of ideas for the old ones 
—a substitution which may expand 
into a corresponding substitution 
of an entirely new Constitution for 
the one now actually in force. It 
is this still and quiet but most real 
revolution to which the eyes of Sir 
Roundell Palmer were suddenly 
opened, and which startled him into 
the utterance of a cry at once full 
of philosophy and of distress. Ma- 
jorities are not to -be respected ; 
what more profoundly novel, more 
completely subversive, can be con- 
ceived within the English Constitu- 
tion ? who dreams of the slope on 
which the nation has begun to 
glide? Who reflects that, if the 
opinions of the majority are not 
to prevail, not a single institution, 
though accepted by. the hearts of 
the mass of the people, is safe, not 
even Parliament itself; for what 
does the House of Commons rest 
upon but the voice of the majority 
of the nation? That majority, it 
is true, may not be properly com- 
posed. The actual House of Com- 
mons may be combated on that 
ground; it may be urged that the 
true majority of the nation can be 
ascertained only by universal suf- 
frage. But, however it may be 
constituted, the fact will always 
remain the same; the House of 
Commons will be elected by a ma- 
jority, and will vote by a majority ; 
and if a majority has no rights, Par- 
liament is constructed upon a per- 
petual excercise of brute force, and 
the legitimacy of its authority is 
destroyed. 

It is plain, then, how urgent it 
is that the nation should arrive 
at a clear understanding of the 
political philosophy on which these 
ideas proceed. Nay, there is a 
prior question of still greater im- 
portance, whether those who put 
forth and work these ideas possess 
any political philosophy whatever. 
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Some of them are the owners of 
great names, and enjoy the highest 
repute as philosophical thinkers; 
yet we are at a loss to discover in 
their writings or their sayings any 
traces of a distinct system of poli- 
tical government, any organised 
body of rules deserving the name of 
a constitution, which it is their 
conscious aim to establish, We 
can understand French peasants 
deliberately preferring the autocratic 
rule of an imperial master to the 
dangers of socialism and anarchy. 
They possess a very definite politi- 
cal philosophy in behalf of which 
they have much to plead in the 
actual circumstances of France. 
Equally intelligible to us is the affec- 
tion of Americans for a republican, 
as of ordinary Englishmen and 
Belgians for a constitutional, form 
of government. In each of these 
cases there is a hearty belief that 
the happiness of the community 
will be best’ secured by the method 
of rule selected. But we fail to 
perceive any such distinct aim or 
choice in the mode of action of 
those who assail English institu- 
tions, one by one, with ideas. The 
disintegrating power of these ideas, 
as brought to bear on each point of 
attack, is obvious to every under- 
standing; but the victory won and 
the institution destroyed, we are 
wholly at a loss to conceive what 
it is wished to establish in its place. 
We do not know, we are not fur- 
nished with the means of knowing, 
under what method of government 
the propagators of these ideas desire 
that the English nation should live. 
The ideas have no coherence with 
one another ; they do not suggest a 
common design; they give no inti- 
mation of the future which they 
seek to prepare for England. The 
one feature which is apparent is, 
that many of our methods of life are 
disliked, that the principles which 
underlie many of our organisations 
are distasteful to certain men, that 
the spirit which they breathe is 
not the spirit which animates the 
thoughts of these persons, and that 
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they are eager to overthrow what 
displeases them, without stopping 
to inquire how they propose to fill 
up the gap in the method of gov- 
ernment which they thus, by their 
single and unconnected acts, create. 
Down with the Church; no recog- 
nition of religion by the State. 
Atheism to be established and to 
have rights. The popular will, de- 
clared by a majority, to be su- 
preme. Majorities to count for 
nothing against the light of truth. 
Away with the Lords; the despot- 
ism of a single Chamber bound 
to respect the right of every man 
to do what is right in his own eye. 
What political philosophy, what 
method of intelligible government, 
what order and system of action, 
can come forth from the chaos of 
such utterances? Yet these are the 
propositions which the oracles of 
reason proclaim in the House of 
Commons and public meetings and 
popular writings, as ‘the wisdom 
which is to rule mankind. What 
sort of an England do we propose 
to transmit to those that come after 
us? What care these thinkers if 
only everything which is disagree- 
able to their tastes is swept away? 

But let us follow Sir Roundell 
Palmer into the region opened out 
by his remarks. It will reveal to us 
much about the quality of the po- 
litical philosophy involved in the 
language of the speakers he rebuk- 
ed. The assertion of the rights be- 
longing to majorities was uttered in 
one of the debates on the Education 
Bill. What doctrines in the oppon- 
ents of the measure contained this 
very peculiar denial of these rights 
by radical and philosophical speak- 
ers? The public feeling of the 
nation had unmistakably pronounc- 
ed in favour of the teaching of re- 
ligion in some form in the schools 
organised by the State. The secu- 
larists had fondly hoped for a dif- 
ferent result. They had been the 
first to occupy the field of discus- 
sion, and they had carried it on 
with immense energy and confi- 
dence. They had promised them- 
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selves that their arguments would 
put to a complete rout the sup- 
porters of religious education. But 
the issue brought them only defeat 
and mortification. The longer the 
discussion continued, the more 
transparent was the adverse feeling 
of the people of England. It was 
no longer possible to claim that 
public opinion supported them— 
that public opinion manifestly be- 
longed to their opponents. What, 
then, was to be done under the 
weight of such a discomfiture? 
One thing only—to set up right 
opinion against wrong opinion, to 
cry up their own wisdom, and to 
refuse submission to popular folly 
—to declare that they alone pos- 
sessed the truth, and that as holders 
of the truth they were invested with 
inalienable rights, against which 
the voice of the whole nation was of 
no avail. Thus they manufactured 
a doctrine of a very novel type, 
which, if only they could cause it 
to be accepted, was admirably 
fitted to achieve their end. It was 
abundantly proclaimed by the Edu- 
cation League, and it found an 
able and eloquent expositor at a 
public meeting in Mr. Mill. They 
formulated the proposition that a 
man had a right to demand that 
no part of the money which he 
contributed to the taxes of the 
Government should be employed 
in the teaching of a religion which 
he disapproved. On that point his 
prerogative was personal, indefeas- 
ible, and supreme—it was valid 
against the whole collective nation. 
It was a right which he possessed 
as &@ man; no government could 
take it away from him, be it impe- 
rial, constitutional, or republican. 
The voice, indeed, of the country 
had declared in favour of religious 
education, and Parliament was pre- 
paring to give effect to public opin- 
ion. But Parliament was barred b 
the superior right of every indivi- 
dual man who chose to declare that 
he disapproved of the religion that 
would be tanght in the schools 
established by Parliament; and as 
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every religionist in turn, be he 
Nonconformist, Jew, Mohammed- 
an, or atheist, would object to the 
religion taught in the schools, no 
other possible course was left to 
the Legislature, without a gross 
violation of rights, but to establish 
secular schools. Thus an effectual 
triumph would be assured to secu- 
larism. 

Words fail us to express the pro- 
found astonishment which such a 
proposition excites in us. We will 
not dwell here on the transparent 
inequality contained in the demand 
that the school of the nation shall 
ignore religion. A purely secular 
school is the establishment of the 
atheist’s religion. He acknow- 
ledges no God and no future state ; 
and this is exactly what a secular 
school does also. However, other 
men are also unfair and unequal in 
their political conduct. Our won- 


der is created rather by the singu- 
lar character of this political philos- 
ophy. A veto is claimed on certain 
questions for each individual man 
against the action of the whole so- 


ciety of which he is a member—a 
veto—a power of forbidding, not a 
protest; and this veto is founded on 
a personal right, conferred on him 
by nature, by his quality of being a 
man, in respect of certain depart- 
ments of human action. He is em- 
powered by his human dignity to 
tell the State, that it shall lay no 
taxes on him for purposes which he 
condemns. A marvellous doctrine 
truly! So, then, the Quaker can 
withhold his money from the main- 
tenance of the army and navy, can 
refuse to pay war taxes, and, if he 
lives in France, can triumphantly 
lock his door against the officer 
who demands his son for the con- 
scription. The moral character of 
the State’s command is to be 
judged by each individual man; 
and thus the  total- abstinence 
man may repudiate taxes which 
support policemen to protect beer- 
shops, and the Protectionist decline 
to pay contributions to a govern- 
ment which cruelly deprives the 
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British labourer of his daily bread. 
Upon the principle that every 
member of society is entitled, by 
a heaven-imparted right, to refuse 
to pay taxes on the ground of the 
immorality of the objects to which 
they are applied, what taxes would 
ever be paid? and how would it 
be possible for society, for any 
combination of human beings in 
associated life, to exist ? 

But we shall be quickly . an- 
swered, that religion is a mat 
ter of a peculiar nature; that 
the religious conscience of every 
citizen must be respected, for the 
religious feeling owns no superior, 
and must never be coerced. But 
can moral feeling be coerced with 
more justice than the religious? 
Nay, is the religious conscience, 
in kind, essentially different from 
the moral? Vast confusion pre- 
vails on this very important mat- 
ter. Two very distinct reasons 
may be pleaded by a man in 
bar of compulsion to support a 
religion which he _ disapproves. 
He may, in the first place, take 
his stand on the positive harm 
incurred by the belief in the false 
religion. If he is persuaded that 
those who are not rightly-believing 
Christians will lose their souls 
hereafter, and suffer the pains of 
eternal damnation, it is perfectly 
conceivable that he should refuse, 
at all hazards, to take the faint- 
est part in bringing about so 
terrible a disaster. A man who 
held such a conviction ought, we 
readily concede, to prefer to suffer 
any penalty, even the penalty of 
martyrdom, rather than _partici- 
pate in such guilt. If, then, Mr. 
Mill and his fellow-asserters of 
the want of power and authority 
in the State to employ their money 
in the support of a false religion, 
mean thereby honestly that they 
cannot contribute to the ruin of 
souls in the world to come, 
though we cannot admit the right 
they urge, we should entirely re- 
spect their motive and their posi 
tion, subject to their submitting 
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to the consequences it involves. 
They would then stand on the 
ground of expediency, the same 
expediency, which is urged by the 
teetotaller, who claims the aboli- 
tion of the sale of spirituous liquors 
on account of the suffering and 
death which they cause to the pop- 
ulation. And further, be it care- 
fully observed, this same ground 
of expediency would equally jus- 
tify. a Philip II. or a Dominican 
inquisitor, granting the assump- 
tion of the tremendous injury here- 
after to be well founded. Not 
only. were they justified in refusing 
to support Protestants, but they 
were positively commanded by 
their belief to destroy a Protestant 
teacher as unhesitatingly as a com- 
mon murderer. However, it is 
scarcely necessary to say that this 
is not the reason why Mr. Mill 
objects to his money being applied 
toa religion that he condemns. Nor 
is it the principle of the Noncon- 
formists of all classes who accept 
Mr. Mill’s doctrine. They occupy a 
radically different position. They 
build their claim of right on a 
second principle—the iniquity of 
forcing men to contribute to the 
maintenance of a religion which 
they judge to be erroneous or de- 
basing. The objection is thus 
founded on the quality of the re- 
ligion—on its erroneous or its de- 
moralizing character. As to error, 
apart from its moral or damnatory 
onsequences, it can furnish no 

asis for the refusal to permit the 

State to apply general taxation to 
ts maintenance. Error in_polit- 
cal economy, in political policy, 
or any other subject, is just as 
good a plea, so far as it is error, 
against the application of public 
money to its support, as religious 
error. If, therefore, this doctrine 
of a right of veto on the action of 
the State can be sustained in re- 
spect of the religious conscience, it 
must be founded on the offence 
given by the moral character of the 
religion. Now, with respect to. 


this feeling of morality we em- 
phatically ask, What is the dis- 
tinction between different kinds 
of morality, except only as to 
magnitude? Is not the essence 
of morality that it is right? of 
immorality that it is wrong? and 
is not the command of conscience 
about right and wrong the same, 
as soon as the judgment igs 
formed, whatever be the subject- 
matter about which it pronounces ? 
A Socinian may think the doctrine 
of the Trinity a superstition, and 
as such demoralising; and he may 
object to his money being devoted 
to churches or schools which teach 
the Trinity. But a Quaker may 
think war wicked, and may equal- 
ly object to money being exacted 
from him to carry on a method of 
settling disputes at once irration- 
al, cruel, and demoralizing to the 
whole nation. Why should: the 


° 1.2 . e 
conscience of the Socinian entitle 


him to place a veto on any Trini- 
tarian school, and the conscience 
of the Quaker be disregarded as en- 
titled to no consideration? Oh, but 
to put coercion on the conscience 
of a Socinian is persecution; but 
is it not equally great persecution 
to do violence to the conscience of 
the Quaker or the teetotaller ? and 
is the immorality of superstition 
greater than the immorality of 
wicked deeds? But the mass of 
the nation think war to be not 
immoral ; true, but it also thinks 
the doctrine of the Trinity to be not 
a superstition. 

Nevertheless we shall be told 
that, whatever we may say to the 
contrary, the shock given to the con- 
science by disregard of its religious 
feeling is far severer than, indeed 
something different in kind from, 
that given by mere ordinary im- 
morality. To this we answer, that 
in point of fact this assertion may 
be true, but that it is founded on 
no philosophical or religious dis- 
tinction, but on the notion, so 
long and so widely spread over the 
world, that religious error imperils 
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the salvation of the soul in the 
world tocome. The result has been, 
that error in religion has come 
to be regarded as something apart 
by itself, and that the fatal quality 
of this error has been extended to 
minute differences of belief. As 
we have already said, this is an 
argument built on consequences, on 
expediency—an argument of the 
same nature as the destructiveness 
of war to life and property, and its 
uselessness ; but not an argument 
that supplies a special principle 
different from all others in_politi- 
cal philosophy. Political philoso- 
phers like Mr. Mill will obtain 
from it no principle authorising 
them to tell Parliament that erro- 
neous Christianity shall ‘not be 
taught in the national schools, be- 
cause it would destroy immortal 
souls; still less that they ought to 
be secular, because religion is a 
Greation of the imagination—for 
then religion would not be more 
injurious than bad poetry or an 
ignorant literature. 

In truth this new doctrine of a 


right of veto on the action of the 
State in religious matters is the 
illegitimate offspring of the great 


principle of toleration. The medi- 
eval Church put heretics to death, 
because the mischief they were held 
to commit surpassed all other mis- 
chief that could come from human 
action. They were accounted mal- 
efactors of the worst sort. Then 
came the Reformation, which taught 
by deeds, by the formation of actual 
Christian societies, that absolute 
agreement in opinion was not es- 
sential for all Christians; that men 
could be saved hereafter though 
they held very diverse opinions on 
many points of Christian doctrine. 
Persecution was thus sapped in its 
foundations. The feeling grew that 
the differences of the belief of 
Christian sects carried in them no 
justification for repression or excep- 
tional legislation. Christians might 
be allowed to worship, each after 
their own fashion, without endan- 
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gering the salvation of the people. 
Then the Toleration Act was reach- 
ed, and in course of time the repeal 
of religious tests and disabilities. 
The atheists and unbelievers of 
every kind now stood on the same 
social and political level with Chris- 
tians. The principle which  per- 
vaded all these successive changes 
is clear. Error in religion was 
accounted to involve no such cer- 
tain injury to society as to require 
the imposition of specific restraint 
and coercion. Individual men 
might be allowed to worship God 
in such manner as they might think 
best, or not believe in and worship 
Him at all, because it was not certain 
that the collective nation thereby 
incurred any heavy calamity or loss. 
The basis for penal legislation was 
gone. The feeling that the repres- 
sion carried out by the law was per- 
secution took the place of the con- 
ception that the State was bound to 
take souls under its protection, and 
to put down everything which 
might endanger their salvation ; 
and this feeling of persecution 
ultimately brought about perfect 
toleration. But it was extended 
into a region where it had no legiti- 
mate application. It is persecution 
to deprive a man of the free exer- 
cise of his religious opinions; but 
it is not persecution for the State 
to have a religious action of its 
own, and to employ the property of 
its members in carrying out reli- 
gious purposes of which some of 
them may disapprove. ~ We do not 
in the least deny that it is a per- 
fectly tenable proposition that the 
State should utterly ignore religion, 
and should not spend a shilling of 
the public money on any religious 
object whatever. Those who hold 
that opinion have an entire right 
to preach it, and to win over the 
sovereign power of any country to 
its adoption. What we maintain 
is, that if the sovereign power re- 
fuses to accept this doctrine, and 
judges that it will pursue some re- 
ligious end, the reproach of perse- 
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cution against its action is wholly 
inadmissible. No doubt the sove- 
reign power itself may act upon reli- 
gious views too narrow and personal 
in the actual state of religious 
opinion in the country generally, 
but that is an objection which ap- 
plies with equal force to every de- 
partment of its action. Its politi- 
cal ideas may be unwarrantable 
in the presence of the political 
opinions of the nation. This is 
the precise evil of despotism. Its 
government is personal, and its 
ideas are the ideas of a single man, 
and not those of the whole com- 
munity. Yet no one says that 
a Napoleon or a Czar persecutes 
because their policy is forced up- 
on republicans who condemn and 
hate.it. Nor does any one speak of 
persecution when the State for- 
bids the polygamy of Mormonism, 
though the Mormons might urge 
with truth that they held plurality 
of wives to be commanded by their 
religion. Of course it will be re- 
plied that the State represses poly- 
gamy in the cause of morality, and 
it is so; but then the reply admits 
that the State’s ideas on morality 
are enforced to put down religious 
ideas of its subjects, and the doc- 
trine of the inalienable rights of 
religious ideas over and against the 
State is overthrown. If it can 
coerce religious ideas in one direc- 
tion, it obviously can coerce them 
with equal lawfulness in another. 
The only question that can arise 
is the reasonableness, according to 
the general sense of society, and 
the expediency of the coercion. 
If English Mormons are restrained 
from practising their own religion 
amongst themselves, it is clearly a 
smaller hardship if the taxes they 
pay are partially applied to support 
religious purposes approved by the 
vast majority of the society in which 
they dwell. These religious pur- 
poses, in the opinion of the Mor- 
mons: or of philosophers, may be 
bad, mischievous, immoral; but that 
is no reason why they should not 


be enforced any more than mono- 
gamy, war, public-houses, or the 
shutting up of theatres on Sundays, 
The doctrine propounded by Mr. 
Mill and his friends of the Le 

would establish universal anarchy, 
and, by rendering society impossi- 
ble, would inevitabiy call in speed- 
ily the personal will of a master, 
It cannot be limited to the propo 
sition that immorality in the sphere 
of religion may be forbidden to the 
sovereign power of a State by a 
small portion of its subjects who 
think any particular religious teach- 
ing immoral]; but all other immor- 
alities must be allowed, it being the 
inherent right of the State to prac- 
tise them, if only it does not itself 


consider them to be immoral, ° 


There is no principle, no political 
philosophy, on which such an idea 
can be built; it is nothing better 
than an absurdity. 

But there is another questién 
which we wish to put to the phil- 
osophers who propound this won- 
derful right of a minority ; or, as it 
really ought to be expressed, the 
right of each individual man in the 
nation. Does this dictum apply to 
all countries? Is it a conclusion 
of political science binding on the 
whole human race, or does it 
govern particular countries — only, 
such as England, America, or the 
like? If it is a universal law, 
applicable to all societies alike, 
then no fault can be found with 
its logic, in pretending to be a 
law of nature, and the question 
then becomes, What is the evidence 
of its existence and its obliga- 
tion? But if, on the contzary, it 
holds good of some communities 
only—if it springs out of the par- 
ticular state of their civilisation, of 
their political and moral ideas, ac- 
cording to the stage which their 
developmeat has reached—then it 
is manifest that the idea of an inher- 
ent right, vested in a minority by 
nature, belonging to them as men, 
and valid against the command of 
all the rest of their fellow-citizens, 
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and empowered to stop their action 
by the authority of a universal law 
implanted in the human mind, 
vanishes altogether. Its asserters 
will lose all standing-ground on pure 
olitical science, and will be com- 
pelled to show that this power to 
forbid the sovereign authority of a 
State to act as it may judge fitting, 
arises out of the peculiar state of 
English and American ideas. A 
claim so preposterous and so un- 
scientific scarcely needs refutation. 
The notion that a minority of a 
country can assume a particular 
form of existence, originate a law 
which authorises it to tell the whole 
State that it shall not do as it likes 
in a certain department of human 
conduct because it is_ religious, 
is really exquisite. We do not 
say that a minority, nay, that a 
single man, may not discover a 
truth, whose light has shone upon 
him first, but is so bright and so 
beneficent that he may claim obedi- 
ence to it from all on the ground 
of its excellence. That is not the 
point at issue. The advocates of 
the right of veto against the State 
do not pretend to take their stand 
on the goodness—that is, on the 
expediency—of their idea, but on 
the absolute ground of religion ; on 
the right possessed by every man 
to tell the State that it shall do 
nothing in favour of any religion 
which he dislikes, whether that 
dislike is well founded and reasona- 
ble, or not. This is the discovery 
which, upon the hypothesis of the 
right not being universally binding 
on all countries and in all ages, must 
be made good for each particular 
country ; and how that is to be done, 
without reference to the general 
policy of that right, we cannot even 
conceive. On the other hand, the 
position of the universality of the 
law may be taken up, and the right 
constructed on the foundation of a 
purely scientific political philoso- 
phy. On that assumption, what, 
we ask, will Mr. Mill say to the cer- 
tain fact that most, nay, we may 


say all, nations have set up a pub- 
lic religion, and supported it with 
the public property, and that al- 
most all of them act upon that 
principle to this very hour? Is 
not this consensus omnium gentium, 
this universal testimony of the hu- 
man race, a conclusive refutation 
of the doctrine that the right of a 
community to forbid the action 
of the whole society in religious 
matters, is an innate principle of | 
the human mind, is a radical ele- 
ment of human nature? Will he 
venture to declare that the sove- 
reign power of every State which 
levies a shilling for a religious pur- 
pose—be it the savage king of Af- 
rica, the philosophic Buddhist of 
China, or the Catholic Pope of 
Rome—violates a fundamental law 
of the human mind, and commits 
a crime as clearly defined, as wan- 
ton and capricious, as murder? Yet 
nothing short of this assertion is 
involved in the declaration of Mr. 
Mill and the Leaguers, that every 
man has the right of telling . the 
State that not a penny of the taxes 
he pays shall be applied to a reli- 
gious object—not because the reli- 
gion supported is a bad one, nor 
because it is too narrow and exclu- 
sive, nor because the mixing up of 
religion with State is contrary to 
public policy and destructive of the 
highest welfare of society, but 
simply because it is religion, and 
as such has been placed by the 
Creator, or by that combination of 
material molecules which is called 
the human reason, out of the pale of 
the State altogether. 

But there is a word involved in 
this discussion which requires closer 
investigation. What is meant by 
the word Right? We know its 
meaning in a court of justice; we 
see that there it indicates a power to 
do or to acquire something which 
the law assigns to a citizen, and 
will, if required, enforce by its de- 
cree and by the employment of the 
public force. The definition of the 
term in this case is perfectly plain. 
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Right is what the law declares it 
will assure to a man; it is founded 
on law; it has no other authority 
than law. Change the law, and 
the right is altered also, or is 
swept away altogether. Every 
right need not be expressed in a 
statute which directly names and 
proclaims it; for what the law does 
not forbid it sanctions, and it will 
protect the performance of any act 
which it does not prohibit. But 
what it shall sanction and what it 
shall forbid is left to its own dis- 
cretion. No limit can be assigned 
to the law in any organised society, 
however barbarous, except by the 
law-makers; and who are they but 
the society itself, by whatever or- 
gan its will may be made known? 
And if no limit can be placed upon 
the ordinances of the law, if any 
body of men living together in 
association can and do enact any 
regulations that they choose, it is 
manifest that the law, the will of 
the society, the opinion and the 
judgment of the law-makers, are su- 
preme over every individual—over 
his fortunes, his manner of living, 
his rejations to every one around 
him, to his own wife and children 
—over even his own life itself. 
No man in any nation or tribe 
under the sun can say that his life 
is absolutely his own. Every peo- 
ple, every body of associated men 
and women, whether savages, semi- 
barbarous, or civilised, deprive in- 
dividuals of their lives in the past, 
and deprive them also in our own 
day, for any reasons which they may 
think call for the act. It rests with 
their will and judgment alone, and 
with nothing else. The Druids offer- 
ed up human victims to their gods, 
and so do savage tribes at the pre- 
sent time. The societies of the 
middle ages burnt men at the stake 
for what they called wrong reli- 
gious opinions; and there is a great 
abundance of persons now living in 
Europe who would do the same had 
they but the power to do so. In 
our own time the English hung 


men for sheep-stealing and for 
forgery. The law of most Conti- 
nental States seizes hold of a young 
man, compels him to be a soldier 
and if he runs away from the batt] 

shoots him with perfect legality, 
The state ,of siege is often pro- 
claimed in many countries, and 
then life, liberty, and property are 
at the mercy of those who com- 
mand the soldiers. In our own 
land the Habeas Corpus Act is 
frequently suspended, and then the 
highest priests and the finest philo- 
sophers of the modern type may be 
sent to prison for as long as the 
civil rulers-may choose. Such is 
human life in every country and in 
every age; such the manner in 
which the conditions of human ex- 
istence are universally interpret- 
ed; such the terms to which the 
life of every human being is sub- 
ject. To plead a personal inherent 
right, which must not, cannot, be 
violated, against the law, against 
the action of society guided by its 
own will, would everywhere be 
ridiculed and contemned. Right 
is what the law declares, and law is 
what the pleasure and will of the 
supreme power in any organised 
group of men declares shall be. 
If an individual stands upon what 
he alleges to be his personal right, 
and refuses to obey, he will have 
to take the consequences of his 
doctrine; he will be imprisoned, 
or, aS we see now happening in 
France, he will be put to death. 
To talk of a right in the face of the 
universal dissent of the whole hu- 
man race, is nothing but pure non- 
sense. 

In employing the word majority, 
we need hardly remark, we have 
had no intention of expressing any 
opinion on the political question, 
whether the will of the whole com- 
munity is only properly expressed 
when the opinion of every one of 
its members has been taken, and 
the ultimate decision has been 
reached on a calculation of conflict- 
ing votes. This is a purely politi- 
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cal problem, which does not arise 
in the issue which we have here 
discussed. We have taken the 
word from the lips of Sir Roundell 
Palmer, and no better word could 
be used in dealing with those who 
stand upon the rights of minorities 
to impede and even to forbid the 
action of the public will. It sums 
up, for the purposes of this argu- 
ment, the power of the nation, 
whether lodged in a despot through 
acquiescence, or vested in some re- 
presentative body, which in a 
greater or less degree consults 
the opinion of each individual. 
We have had no design of compar- 
ing diverse forms of government, 
much less of implying that univer- 
sal suffrage, or any other method 
of ascertaining the wishes of the 
actual majority of living men, is 
the true source of right and autho- 
rity. We do not believe in univer- 
sal suffrage. Neither reason nor 
experience recommends its adop- 
tion as calculated to promote the 
happiness and increase the great- 
ness of a people. It has miser- 
ably broken down in France; its 
failure to give unity to the national 
will, to organise a people, to place 
competent men in the discharge of 
the functions of the public life, has 
given a conspicuous and impressive 
lesson in political philosophy for 
the benefit of all countries. In 
enforcing, therefore, the rights of 
majorities, our purpose was any- 
thing rather than to set forth the 
merits of a system which decides 
all public action by the process of 
counting heads. Our sole point 
is to expose the shallowness, the 
downright absurdity, of the pre- 
tension put? forth by minorities, 
that they possess a right, founded 
not on reason, or intelligence, or 
expediency, but solely and _ specifi- 
cally on their own personal feelings 
and ideas, to say to the collective 
State that certain things shall not 
be done, certain demands shall not 
be made upon them, whatever view 
the State may have formed of the 


desirableness or necessity of such 
demands. 

It will be retorted that we cyni- 
cally pronounce might to be right. 
We do in the legal sense of the 
term—in the sense used by the 
Leaguers when they speak of a 
right to forbid a particular appro- 
priation of the taxes which they 
pay. There is no right to anything 
whatever except what the law 
grants or permits. But the retort 
has no sting for us, no reproach 
of immorality, because we reject 
as warmly as others the doctrine 
that might makes right in the 
sense of the word right attached 
to it in this phrase. The term 
here means morally good, and what 
is morally good is determined not 
by law but by the moral sense. 
The law expresses the moral sense 
of the community; but that moral 
sense may be unenlightened, unde- 
veloped, brutal, savage. As know- 
ledge and culture grow, the moral 
sense rises to a higher percep- 
tion of truth and goodness, and 
then it will condemn feelings and 
actions which in its previous stage 
of development it regarded with 
approbation. Thus the descend- 
ants of the men who burnt widows 
and put prisoners to death with 
torture have learned to look on 
cruelty with horror. But this en- 
lightenment of the conscience begins 
with single men: true and proper 
feeling is discerned by individuals 
long before it is acknowledged by 
the whole people; above all, before 
it pervades and transforms the laws. 
And such is the authority of the 
moral reason, that it is able to con- 
demn the law, to pronounce it 
wicked and unjust, to demand its 
repeal or alteration. This preroga- 
tive is inherent in the conscience 
from its very essence: and it gives 
the power to any man whatever, 
in the name of truth and ‘reason, to 
protest—to speak with a force and 
authority higher than that of the 
law itself. It can, and it feels it- 
self obliged to declare, that the 
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decrees of might are repugnant to 
right—that is, to truth and goodness. 
The law is but the utterance of a 
number of beings, who are as much 
subject to the moral law when col- 
lected into anation as they are 
when acting individually. They 
may err and do wrong in one capa- 
city as much as in another. But 
here the authority of the moral 
reason stops; it can condemn what 
is evil, it can sanction what is good, 
but it cannot confer a particle of 
right as against the voice of the 
community. The whole society 
must ultimately be the supreme 
judge and determiner of right. In 
the first place, the will of the sov- 
ereign power, the might of the 
public force, has always decided on 
right in every age and in every 
country; and secondly, it is au- 
thorised to do this because no 
other arbiter of right can be 
conceived, .except, indeed, by 
those who believe in the infalli- 
bility of any man or corporation. 
The Papal theory of infallibility is 
the only one on which Mr. Mill 
can obtain a foundation for his 
claim of right: for if there is no 
infallibility, how is the state to 
know whether the truth proclaimed, 
the right asserted, by Mr. Mill, and 
those who think with him, about 
the relation of religion to taxation, 
is truth or falsehood? It is idle 
for them to affirm that their reason 
is true reason, for what proof can 
they give of this proposition, ex- 
cept by demonstrating the truth of 
what they assert? and then they 
no longer stand on a right, but 
on the soundness of their way of 
thinking. They refuse to recognise 
the Pope’s claim of divine right to 
govern the world—to be the su- 
preme ruler of temporal, because 
he is the infallible oracle of spirit- 
ual matters; they refuse, because 
they see no proof of his divine 
right. But what answer can they 
give, when asked why their alleged 
divine right of prohibiting their 
money from being applied by the 


State to any religious object should 
be believed in? What but that it 
is a sound and well-founded asser- 
tion? But what, again, if the ma- 
jority of their fellow-citizens do not 
see this, and make them pay in 
spite of their protest? They may 
call them fools, or any other similar 
hard name that they choose, but 
they cannot call them tyrants or 
violaters of heaven-born right, pre- 
cisely because the opinion of the 
majority is against them; and 
when a practical decision must at 
last be made, the few must yield 
to the many. 

It might seem to be almost a 
work of supererogation to refute at 
length so preposterous a_ political 
philosophy, or rather such a total 
absence of all philosophy; but 
the country needs to be taught 
the emptiness of these sonorous 
pretensions. These deep-looking 
dicta take in multitudes of unwary 
persons. They look so like the 
last discoveries of the cultivated 
reason, that many fear to call them 
absurd lest they should be classed 
amongst the fools and the ignorant. 
When they fall from the lips of men 
of high reputation for intellectual 
ability, the common world, in an 
age when the desire to be thought 
intelligent is so strong and so 
widely spread, shrinks from coming 
into collision with those who are 
cried up by their followers as the 
leaders of modern thought. Yet it 
might be supposed that those who 
utter these great phrases would 
have hesitated to commit them- 
selves to what they must well know 
to be absurdities. But they have 
ends to serve, and they know the 
capacity of the machinery of ideas 
to accomplish them. They avail 
themselves of the delusion, that be- 
cause reform has effected many 
useful changes, therefore the pre- 
sumption is in favour of any change. 
As well might a man maintain that 
because he has taken out some rot- 
ten beams out of his house, and put 
new ones in their place, therefore 
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the presumption is in favour of his 
pulling the whole house down alto- 
gether, and building up a new one. 
We do not say that it is impossible 
to have a better Constitution than 
that which has made England so 
happy and so strong during so 
many years—that a republic or a 
despotism of the Napoleon type 
may not bestow greater bliss and 
power upon her people—that she 
may not become a more civilised 
and moral nation by renouncing 
Christianity and ignoring religion. 
These things are possible; only, if 
such be the aim of modern philo- 
sophers, let them be avowed. Let 
the good things they are to bring 
us be fairly set before us; let us 
know, in honest statement, the rea- 
sons which should convert us to a 
new conception of English civilisa- 
tion. But let us not have the clap- 
trap of pretensions and empty for- 
mulas of innate ideas and prin- 
ciples, which have not a particle 
of philosophy in them except the 
sound, and will not bear a minute’s 
examination. The recent discus- 
sions on religion and educational 
questions have brought forth a pro- 
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fusion of these new ideas, all charac- 
terised by the same type. They all 
proclaim that a certain set of men 
have received from heaven the gift 
of pure intelligence, and have 
minds endowed with the perfection 
of the human reason, so th’t what 
they think is always right, that theirs 
is the only real infallibility. It is 
true that they do not feel themselves 
called upon to frame a system of 
political philosophy which will hold 
together, and that their utterances 
appear to common mortals to mean 
only that the world must submit 
itself without question to their guid- 
ance, and congratulate itself on ob- 
taining such directors; but then 
do they not possess “the vision 
and the faculty divine”—the in- 
sight into religious and _ political 
truth, which comes from direct; per- 
sonal illumination? It may be so, 
but meanwhile, in the absence of 
even the least pretence of investi- 
gation and proof, we ask the peo- 
ple of England to rely on their 
own common-sense, and not to be 
misled by the parade of oracular 
dicta into taking absurdities for 
wisdom. . 
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NARRATIVE OF THE RED RIVER EXPEDITION. 


BY AN OFFICER OF THE EXPEDITIONARY FORCE. 


Wuitst two great’ powers were 
preparing for that fearful war which 
is now devastating the provinces of 
France, a small military expedition 
was being organised on the shores 
of Lake Superior for an advance 
into the Red River Territory. The 
writer of this article has just re- 
turned from Fort Garry, having 
taken an active part in the many 
wild adventures by flood and field 
encountered during the _ recent 
march there, participating in the 
excessive toil and constant exposure 
entailed upon all ranks during 
that curiously interesting opera- 
tion. It had been determined up- 
on in the spring, and the circum- 
stances which necessitated it may 
be briefly described as follows, 

After many years of fruitless 
negotiation between Canada and 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, in 
which England acted as a sort of go- 
between or mutual friend, it was 
arranged, in 1869, that the unde- 
fined country officially known as 
Rupert’s Land, together with all 
the territorial rights appertaining 
to the Company in North America, 
should be transferred to the recent- 
ly-established Dominion of Canada 
for the sum of £300,000. That 
was practically the arrangement; 
but there was a_ three-cornered 
ceremony to be gone through first, 
in accordance with which, those 
vast outlying portions of the em- 
pire were to be legally transferred 
on paper to England, and then 
made over by royal proclamation 
to the Dominion. 

The country had long been in 
the possession of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, who had received a 
charter in 1670 from Charles ITL., 
granting them sovereign rights over 
a large proportion of the North 
American continent. In the days 
of that gallant monarch our geo- 


graphical knowledge of the western 
hemisphere was but small, and 
consequently the description of the 
limits given over to their jurisdic- 
tion, as recorded in the charter, 
was very vague. It may be fairly 
assumed that this uncertainty of 
title was one of the chief causes 
why the Company had never been 


‘desirous of having its claims in- 


quired into before the courts of 
law. 

In 1783 a rival trading company 
—the ‘North - Western” — was 
started; and in 1812 Lord Selkirk 
attempted to form a colony of 
Sutherlandshire Highlanders on 
the Red River,. but the attempt 
was little better than a_ failure, 
These two companies—the Hud- 
son’s Bay and the North-W estern— 
having contended with one another 
for the valuable fur-trade of the 
country to their mutual injury, and 
until both were nearly ruined, 
united in the year 1822, both being 
since then merged in one under 
the ancient title of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. 

In order to carry on commercial 
operations, it was essential to have 
a certain number of white men at 
each of their numerous posts scat- 
tered over the continent from its 
western shores to where Canadian 
civilisation, advancing from _ the 
Atlantic, was met with. Each of 
these posts soon became the nucle 
us of a small community. Euro 
pean women were scarce, and com- 
munication with England was both 
difficult and tedious, so men were 
obliged to content themselves with 
Indian wives; and a half-breed pop- 
ulation was the result. For in- 
land navigation along the many 
lakes and rivers that form such a 
network over a large proportion of 
our North American possessions, 
there is no better man than the 
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French Canadian voyageur. A 
large number of them have always 
been in the Hudson Bay service, 
which accounts for the fact of the 
French and English languages be- 
ing spoken by about equal numbers 
on the banks of Red River. The 
language of the voyageur class, no 
matter from what race he may have 
sprung, has long been French; 
and the officers of the Company, 
speaking both languages, have al- 
ways found it simpler to speak 
French than to take any trouble to 
teach their servants English. 

French Canadian priests and 
Jesuit missionaries from France 
soon established themselves every- 
where under the protection of the 
Company, and, with their usual 
zeal, quickly built up for their 
Church a considerable following 
amongst the families of a mixed 
origin. People conversant with the 
ways of priestcraft in other coun- 
tries will easily understand the in- 
fluence they obtained amongst a 
rural and scattered population, in 
such an isolated place as Red River. 
Although the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany officers were the rulers de 
jure, the priests were so de facto. 

At first sight it may appear 
strange that this could take place 
in a settlement where the Protest- 
ants and Romanists were about 
equal in numbers; but when it is 
remembered that the former con- 
sisted of several nationalities, and 
of still more numerous sects with- 
out any one recognised ruler, and 
with many divergent interests, it 
can readily be understood how the 
smaller half, acting and voting as 
a unit under the direction of a 
clever wily bishop, backed up by a 
well -disciplined staff of obedient 
priests, maintained an unquestioned 
supremacy. So much was this the 
case, that the legal rulers were only 
too glad to govern through their 
influence. 


Two great influences were at 
work preventing the occupation 
of these vast prairies. First, the 


Hudson Bay Company; and se- 
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condly, the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood. 

To have opened them out for 
colonisation would have been sui- 
cidal to a Company enjoying the 
monopoly of the Indian trade. It 
would also have seriously affected 
the supply of fur, as the number of 
wild animals decreases in a geomet- 
rical ratio, whilst population goes 
on increasing only in an arithmeti- 
cal one. Its governing body has 
therefore for years back endeavour- 
ed in a quiet way to keep the coun- 
try as unknown and as much to 
themselves as possible, and to de- 
ter emigrants from going there by 
depreciating its value in the eyes of 
the world; so much so, that many 
believed it to be a desert, where 
grasshoppers ruled in summer, and 
an almost life-destroying cold in 
winter. 

As for the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood, they were desirous of grad- 
ually building up there another 
French province, where the lan- 
guage, religion, and laws of Lower 
Canada might be perpetuated, and 
which in times to come might, in 
conjunction with it, be some coun- 
terpoise to the steadily-increasing, 
and by them much dreaded, pre- 
ponderance of Ontario. They hoped 
to mould the Red River into 
what they would have described as 
a peaceable, orderly, and contented 
people, but which, in the exact and 
cold-blooded language of Protest- 
antism, meant an ignorant and 
superstitious peasantry, recognising 
only as law.that which was an- 
nounced from their altars; desti- 
tute of education, except such as 
their priestly teachers thought fit 
to give them; taught only the 
patois which passes current there 
for French, so that they should be 
unable to read English papers; and 
only just sufficiently well off in 
that fertile land to enable them to 
lead a lazy, idle life. In fine, beth 
prone a and priesthood were de- 
termined to oppose an emigration 
which would be destructive to the 
trading monopoly of the one, and 
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to the unquestioned authority of 
the other. Both combined in de- 
‘scribing the country as unfit for 
settlement; and quite recently a 
Roman Catholic bishop, who has 
long resided in the north-west, pub- 
lished an interesting work upon 
that country, but full of startling 
‘statements as to the fearful severity 
of its climate, and of its general 
unsuitability for farming purposes. 
He endeavoured as far as possible 
to depreciate its value politically, 
so as to have deterred the Govern- 
ment of Canada from taking steps 
towards opening out communica- 
tion with it. os 

Canada, a thickly-wooded coun- 
try, only affords a home to settlers 
after years of toil spent in clearing 
the land. The western province, 
now known as Ontario, has long 
been the go-ahead portion of British 
North America, whilst that to the 
-east, now called Quebec, was always 
lethargic, progress being neither 
known nor desired there. The for- 
mer is Protestant, and traditionally 
loyal to the English Crown ; whilst 
the latter is as priest-ridden as 
Spain, and peopled by a race of 
‘French origin, whose loyalty is only 
‘comparative, and as it were a choice 
between two evils, that is, between 
English and American rule. The 
priestly party know well that under 
the latter neither their religion, 
their language, nor their vast Church 
property would be protected as it 
is by us; indeed it is doubtful if 
even their language and customs 
would be tolerated; so that there 
is much more of resignation than 
-of cordiality in their adherence to 
our sway. 

The inhabitants of these two pro- 
vinces lying side by side—not even 
‘divided by any natural boundary, 
as England is from France—have 
-always maintained their original 
national characteristics. Those of 


‘Quebec evince a contentedness with 
their lot in life, and a dislike to 
«change of all sorts, not only as re- 
.gards their manners and customs, 
but even their place of residence ; 
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whilst those of Ontario, descended 
from British ancestors, retain that 
love for adventure and that spirit of 
enterprise for which our countrymen 
are so generally celebrated. 

The men of Ontario have always 
suspected the truth of the state- 
ments made regarding the great 
prairie country which every one 
knew lay between the Red River 
and the Rocky Mountains. For 
years back their gaze has been fixed 
upon that territory, longing for the 
privilege of planting it with grain, 
and of establishing themselves in a 
country where rumour said _ that 
luxuriant crops were obtainable 
without either the labour of clear- 
ing it from timber or the cost of 
manuring it. 

The distance from Canada was so 
great, and the intervening difficul- 
ties were of such magnitude, that it 
was practically out of the power of 
farmers or of the ordinary class of 
emigrants to make a journey there. 
Unless, therefore, Government step- 
ped in, and, by opening out roads 
and improving the almost continu- 
ous line of water communication 
existing between Lake Superior 
and the Lake of the Woods, enabled 
the working class to reach Fort Gar- 
ry at a reasonable cost, the Red 
River country never could be set- 
tled by British subjects. 

A few disinterested travellers, 
such as English officers on leave, 
bent on buffalo-hunting, now and 
then penetrated into this much- 
aspersed land, and came back tell- 
ing of its boundless plains and un- 
paralleled fertility; but as it is the 
English fashion to pooh-pooh infor- 
mation coming from such sources, 
their reports received but little at- 
tention. 

The secret was tolerably well kept 
for many years ; but at last so much 
pressure was put upon the Canadian 
Government that an exploring ex- 
pedition was despatched by it in 
1858, with orders to report fully 
upon the resources of the North- 
West Territory. The results of these 
explorations were published the 
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following year, and the people of 
Canada learnt, on official authority, 
that it was fertile beyond the most 
sanguine expectations. A few set- 
tlers from Ontario soon after estab- 
lished themselves in the neighbour- 
hood of Fort Garry, and so gave 
birth to a party whose policy was 
progress, and whose constantly-re- 
peated demand was—‘Open out 
communication between us and 
Canada; let us have plenty of emi- 

nts: all we require is population 
and facilities for carrying our pro- 
duce to a market.” It was soon 
known as the “Canadian Party ;” 
and its feeling was disseminated 
throughout the neighbouring pro- 
vinces through the columns of a 
newspaper established under its 
auspices at the village of Winnipeg, 
in the neighbourhood of Fort Garry. 

As may easily be understood, this 
party of progress soon came into 
collision with those already describ- 
ed as bent upon keeping back the 
country, giving birth to very angry 
feelings between the two sections 
into which public opinion thus be- 
came divided. As all the Canadians 
who had settled there, backed up 
by the press of Ontario, were on 
one side, and the great mass of the 
French-speaking people on the other, 
the difference of opinion coinciding 
with difference of origin, the parties 
quickly assumed a national aspect, 
and the priests endeavoured to give 
it a religious one also. 

The Hudson Bay Company be- 
ing governed by a Board of Direc- 
tors in London, who were aloof from 
the direct influence of local feeling, 
was first of the two divisions com- 
prising the reactionary party to per- 
ceive that the time had arrived 
when they must choose between 
withdrawing from their hitherto 
obstructive policy with profit to 
themselves, or seeing their power to 
obstruct taken forcibly from them. 
A disposition on their part to treat 
for the voluntary surrender of their 
undefined and disputed rights soon 
resulted in a bargain being arranged 
in 1869 by which they were to 
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receive the sum already stated, re- 
taining possession of all their forts 
and posts, together with a large 
acreage of land in their vicinity. 

The Ministry of Canada, backed 
up by public opinion throughout 
the country, at once had a Bill pass- 
ed for the establishment of a govern- 
ment in this newly-acquired pro- 
vince. We are warned by a French 
proverb, that the first step in all 
transactions is a most important one ; 
and that taken by the Dominion 
Government towards establishing 
their authority was no exception to 
the rule. Their first direct.step was 
to send forward surveyors to plot 
out the country into townships; and 
this was the actual circumstance that 
gave rise to the first overt act of 
rebellion on the part of the French 
people there. The men employed 
upon this service, as well as their 
assistants and followers, were all 
either from England or from Onta- 
rio, and therefore seem to have 
thought themselves entitled to look 
down with a sort of patronising 
pity upon the half-breed race al- 
ready occupying, or as many thought 
encumbering, the soil there. Around 
these surveyors, as round a centre, 
were collected a small band of 
Canadians, who had followed in 
their wake, hoping to obtain large 
grants of land and make fortunes 
when the new Government was 
established. 

The people of the country were 
thoroughly discontented at the ca- 
valier way in which they had been 
treated, as their will had never 
been consulted by any of the three 
parties who had arranged the terms 
of transfer. A feeling of irritation 
was abroad, which the bearing of 
the surveyors and other Canadians 
towards them served to increase be- 
yond measure. Many of the latter 
began to stake out farms for them- 
selves, which they openly declared 
they meant to claim as soon as the 
new Governor had arrived. 

The Hudson Bay Company offi- 
cials residing in the territory were 
loud-spoken in denouncing the bar- 
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gain entered into by their Directors 
in London: they said it injured 
them materially, without providing 
any compensation for the loss they 
were about to sustain; that they, 
the working bees of the hive, were 
to receive nothing, whilst the drones 
of stockholders in England were to 
get all the honey in the shape of 
the £300,000. 

- The English-speaking farmers, 
although thoroughly loyal, and an- 
xious for annexation to Canada, so 
as to be delivered from what many 
called the “‘thraldom of the Hud- 
son Bay Company,” regarded the 
terms of the transfer in no favour- 
able light. They thought they 
should have been consulted: and 
the injudicious silence of the Can- 
adian Ministry with reference to 
the form of government to be es- 
tablished, caused many divisions 
amongst this party. Although they 
would have scorned to take part in 
any actual resistance against the 
establishment of the new order of 
things, yet they were by no means 
sorry to see the Ottawa Ministry in 
difficulties. They considered them- 
selves slighted, and were sulky in 
consequence. They had no inten- 
tion of giving themselves any 
trouble to aid a Government that 
had not only failed to consult or 
consider their interests, but had 
ignored their existence altogether. 

With the exception, therefore, of 
the small handful of Canadian ad- 
venturers already alluded to, no 
one residing in the settlement in 
1869 was pleased with the arrange- 
ment, and many were loud-spoken 
in denotncing it. Where such 
active elements of discontent ex- 
isted, it may easily be imagined 
how simple it was to fan the smoul- 
dering embers into the flame of ac- 
tive rebellion. 

The previous political history of 
the country was curious, from the 
fact of there never having been 
any active government whatever. 
There was nominally a Governor 
and a Council, in whom resided all 
sovereign powers. A lawyer’s clerk 
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had been converted into a judge by 
the Hudson Bay Company, and con- 
sequently there was an impression 
abroad, be it true or untrue, that 
no one could look for impartial jus- 
tice being done in any case in which 
that corporation was_ interested. 
There was a code of laws, but there 
was no police, so the rulers had to 
depend upon a few special con- 
stables sworn in from time to time 
as required, for the execution of 
the law’s decree. 

Upon several occasions the law 
had been forcibly resisted with suc- 
cess: men condemned to imprison- 
ment in suits in which the Company 
was interested had been released 
from their cells under the walls of 
Fort Garry by a crowd of sympathis- 
ing friends, who had assembled for 
that purpose. Not many years ago 
four men had combined together 
and proclaimed a republic. One 
was named president, and _ two 
others appointed the principal min- 
isters of this liliputian government. 
Amongst the first acts of this self- 
constituted trinity was a decree 
condemning the fourth conspirator 
to death. This fourth man was a 
German tailor, and as he constituted 
in his own person the whole of the 
population recognising the authority 
of these soi-disant rulers, there was 
no one to carry the sentence into 
execution. Whether it was owing 
to the discredit which this power- 
lessness to enforce their decrees 
brought upon them, or from the 
general loyalty of the people to 
British institutions, we know not; 
but this republic was as short-lived 
as a butterfly, and its appearance 
and disappearance caused as little 
excitement and had as little in- 
fluence upon the Red River world 
as would the advent or departure 
of such an insect. 

This trifling incident is merely 
related to convey an idea of the 
state of society which existed there 
up to 1868. The people lived in 
peace and harmony with one an- 
other. They paid no taxes, and 
were so little accustomed to the 
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machinery of a government, or the 
responsibilities of having to make 
laws or administer them themselves, 
that when these few adventurers 
tried to impress upon their minds 
the glories resulting from the exer- 
cise of the noble right of self-govern- 
ment, following up their lessons 
by proclaiming a republic, the in- 
habitants of the Red River Territory 
merely laughed. 

The only politics which existed— 
and they were of recent growth— 
consisted in being for or against the 
Hudson Bay Company. A mono- 
poly must always be obnoxious to 
the majority, and never even in 
feudal times has there been a more 
rigid one than that established 
formerly throughout the great North- 
West by that corporate body. No 
one else could import anything into 
the country, or send any furs out 
of it; and it may be said that no 
one could either buy or sell except 
from the Hudson Bay officials. 
Even at this moment the whole of 
the inland communications are in 
its hands, and no banking arrange- 
ments can be made except through 
its agents. Notwithstanding the 
heavy expenses entailed by the con- 
veyance of goods over the great 
distances that separate the country 
from civilisation, yet it will always 
be to many a subject for wonder 
how it was that the Company gene- 
rally was not tenfold richer. Even 
since the monopoly of trade was 
abolished, the Company still prac- 
tically received a percentage in 
some way or other upon every busi- 
ness transaction that took place. 

The only export from the country 
was fur: an Indian comes to sell 
skins; after some bargaining he 
agrees to take so much money for 
them. He is paid in powder, shot, 
or other goods, which are sold to 
him at a great profit, whilst the 
purchased articles are exported to 
Europe, and again sold at a great 
profit. In this way a double ad- 
vantage was obtained; and conse- 
quently it is very strange that the 
affairs of the Company have not 
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been for some years back in as 
flourishing a condition as they 
might have been. There is only 
one solution to be arrived at, 
which is, that it has long been 
very badly served and administered 
abroad. 

The enemies of the Company 
were numerous in Canada, and had 
made themselves felt even within 
its own territory of Rupert’s Land. 
Every year added to their numbers. 
Those born there said their poverty 
was owing to the country being cut 
off from all outside trade and emi- 
gration by the direct action the 
Company took to keep things in 
statu quo. All Canadians or others 
who penetrated into the country 
and settled there joined this dis- 
contented party, which had assumed 
such importance previous to the 
arrangements being made for the 
transfer of the country, that had 
the Company refused to comply 
with it and persisted in its former 
policy of seclusion, it would soon 
doubtless have had all power forci- 
bly wrested from it by the Canadian 
party within its own territories. 

Unfortunately the arrangement 
entered into had an air of purchase 
about it, and a cry resounded 
throughout the North-West that its 
inhabitants were being bought and 
sold like so many cattle. With 
such a text the most commonplace 
of democrats could preach for hours ; 
and poor indeed must have been 
their claptrap eloquence if an igno- 
rant and impressionable people 
such as those at Red River had not 
been aroused by it. 

The surveyors were at work all 
through the autumn of 1869, and 
in prosecuting their operations fre- 
quently ran chain-lines across the 
farms of men whose language they 
could not speak, and with whom they 
had no feelings in common. A re- 
port soon got abroad that the Cana- 
dian Government intended possess- 
ing themselves of all the land for the 
purpose of allotting it among the 
host of emigrants who, rumour said, 
were to follow the establishment of 
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the new order of things. A large 
proportion of farmers could produce 
no title-deeds to the lands they 
claimed ; many could not even assert 
what is generally recognised as the 
outward visible symbol of possession 
in such matters, namely, the fact of 
their being fenced in. The country 
had never been regularly laid off 
for settlement; but according as 
each successive settler occupied 
land, he had followed the example 
of those who had done so before 
him—that is, he nominally “took 
up” 100 acres, abutting with a 
narrow frontage on the river, but 
fenced in only the few acres nearest 
the water, on which he built his 
house, and which alone he placed 
under cultivation. In rear of this 
undefined plot of land extended 
the prairie, over which, to a depth 
of two miles with a breadth equal 
to the river frontage, the farmer 
exercised by custom a right of cut- 
ting hay. There was no market for 
produce: as the nearest railway 
station was about 600 miles dis- 
tant in the United States, the ex- 
port of grain was practically im- 
possible; and there was no internal 
demand for it, as every settler grew 
enough corn for his own consump- 
tion. The consequence was, that 
not more than a few acres of each 
farm, as has been already stated, 
was ever cultivated or fenced in, 
the remainder of the 100 acres 
being allowed to remain in its 
primeval condition. 

A few restless spirits, such as are 
ever to be found in all countries, 
saw in the state of affairs which we 
have endeavoured to describe an 
opportunity for action. They went 
round in the autumn of 1869 
amongst the French-speaking por- 
tion of the community, preaching 
resistance to the Canadian Govern- 
ment. Every feeling that stirs 
mankind was appealed to.. They 
were called upon to be men, and by 
their courage to save themselves 
from having their lands taken from 
them and distributed amongst 
others, and their altars from being 
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desecrated. They were told over 
and over again that Canada intended 
to destroy their religion, and to 
overrun their country with a here- 
tical population, who regarded them 
as-an inferior race and who would 
ignore their rights. Their priest- 
hood encouraged this feeling, and 
aided the movement in that under- 
hand manner for which it is cele 
brated. 

At the head of this rising was a 
man named Louis Riel. He was 
born of French Canadian parents, 
who had emigrated to the Red 
River ; and although he had not a 
drop of Indian blood in his veins, 
he had a large number of half-breed 
relations and connections; and in 
order to identify himself as much 
as possible with the people, he in-' 
variably spoke of himself as a half- 
breed. He had been educated ata 
Roman Catholic school in Canada, 
and at one time it was hoped he 
would have entered the Church. 
Instead of doing so, however, he 
became a clerk in a shop at St. 
Paul’s, Minnesota, where he resided 
for a few years, but was eventually 
dismissed for dishonesty. His pro- 
spects being thus under a cloud, he 
returned to the neighbourhood of 
Fort Garry, and lived in the greatest 
poverty with his mother. So indi- 
gent were their circumstances that, 
finding himself succeeding in his 
role of demagogue, and considering 
it necessary to be the possessor of 
a black cloth coat, he was obliged 
to sell his mother’s only cow to pro 
cure the money required for that 
purpose. He is a man of consider- 
able moral determination, although 
all who know him say that he is 
wanting in physical courage. His 
command of language is great, and 
his power over his audience im- 
mense. He speaks English intelli- 
gibly, and his proclamations denote 
considerable talent and power of 
thought. 

The first overt act of resistance 
was in October, 1869, when Riel, 
followed by a few half - breeds, 
warned a surveying party to de 
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sist from their work, and _insist- 
ed on their moving their camp 
out of. the district where they 
were employed. Meetings were 
then called in the various parishes 
where the French predominated, at 
which Riel and others made inflam- 
matory speeches. The people were 
thoroughly aroused; and even the 
priests, who generally kept as much 
as possible in the background, 
preached resistance to the Canadian 
Government from their altars. 

A Mr. William M‘Dougall had 
been selected by the Dominion 
Ministry to be the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of the newly-acquired pro- 
vince. It was a most injudicious 
appointment, as every one who knew 
that gentleman was perfectly aware 
at the time. He had been for 
many years back in political life, 
having been previously well known 
as an able newspaper writer. In- 
deed, like a large number of men 
who have held high positions both 
in Canada and the United States, 
he may be said to have attained 
power through his connection with 
the press. He was celebrated for 
being an essentially cold-blooded 
man, entirely wanting in that cor- 
diality which is an indispensable 
quality with those who have to 
lead or even to act with others in 
the direction of affairs. He had 
some political supporters, but he 
never had a friend. There was 
nothing genial about him, and his 
manner was said at times to be so 
unsympathetic that many left his 
oper oe accusing him of rudeness. 

e shall not attempt to enter upon 
Canadian politics—that most unin- 
teresting and least edifying of topics 
—in order to trace the progress of 
events which led up to this strange 
appointment ; suffice it to say that 
the Ministry which then and still 
rules at Ottawa was and is a coali- 
tion one, the Conservative element 
being, however, the _ strongest. 
The intended Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor was -in it Minister of Pub- 
lic Works, having been brought 
over from the Opposition upon 
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certain terms when the coalition 
was formed. The Tory element 
being in the ascendant, and many 
changes having recently occurred 
in the Ministry, vacant places in it 
were filled up by the adherents of 
that party, thereby destroying the 
proportion or balance between the 
several parties which jit was alleged 
by Mr. M‘Dougall’s clique had been 
agreed upon when the Ministry 
was first formed. This gave rise to 
dissensions, which the far-sighted 
policy adopted regarding the In- 
tercolonial Railway afforded many 
opportunities for widening into 
such a breach, that it became at 
last a necessity that Mr. M‘Dougall 
should cease to be a Minister. To 
have dismissed him would have 
been fatal, so it was necessary to 
provide for him. The annexation 
of Rupert’s Land just at that time 
was most opportune, for sending 
him there as Lieutenant-Governor 
was an easy solution of the diffi- 
culty. What mattered it whether 
he was fitted for the post or not, as 
long as he was got rid of without any 
scandal! Who cared whether he 
might or might not be agreeable to 
the people he was to rule over, 
and what could it matter whether 
the wretched half-breed population 
were pleased or not ? 

Party politics in Canada must 
first be attended to; they were of 
all-absorbing importance; and the 
North-West and its new Lieuten- 
ant-Governor must settle their 
affairs between themselves. 

No attempt was made to concili- 
ate their newly-acquired subjects. 
The Governor appointed by the 
Hudson Bay Company, who was 
to exercise authority. until Mr. 
M‘Dougall reached Fort Garry, 
was never even communicated 
with. One grould have thought 
that common civility, if not polit- 
ical tact, would have caused them 
to have informed him in writing 
of Mr. M‘Dougall’s appointment, 
and of the date at which he might 
expect him: his co-operation and 
assistance in establishing the new 
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order of things might with advan- 
tage have been solicited at the 
same time. No explanations were 
made as to what was to be the 
policy of Canada in its dealings 
with Rupert’s Land. In fact, the 
people of that country were so 
thoroughly ignored, they were eas- 
ily led to believe that their material 
interests would be so also, in favour 
of the emigrants that rumour and 
the Canadian surveyors said might 
shortly be expected to arrive at 
Red River. 

A little judicious management at 
first would have secured an amica- 
ble settlement, and have frustrated 
the clerical party, which was desir- 
ous of fomenting resistance. <A 
clear statement of what they. in- 
tended doing, and a declaration 
stating that they meant to respect 
the rights of property ; that all those 
in bond fide occupation of land 
should retain it without rent, and 
receive a regular legal title for it; 
that all religions would be respect- 
ed, and every one allowed to wor- 
ship as he liked,—this would most 
certainly have cut the ground from 
under the feet of all the political 
agitators there. 

During a crisis such as that which 
occurred in the settlement in 1869, 
when rebellion hangs in the balance 
every moment is of such import- 
ance that, when once the scale has 
gene down on the side of revolu- 
tion, days or months afterwards 
cannot compensate for the loss. 

Men who to-day shudder at the 
idea of resistance to the laws, or 
at the word disloyalty, will to-mor- 
row take office under a revolution- 
ary government, and exercise their 
functions with placidity when once 
the first overt act of rebellion has 
been committed, and they have 
accustomed their mings to the fact 
of its existence. hen we see 
around us the machinery of a gov- 
ernment .at work without any op- 
position, we are prone to accept its 
decrees unhesitatingly, not so much 
from the tendency of mankind to 
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follow with the herd, as from that 
love of order, and that respect for 
those whom we see exercising gov- 
erning functions, which is inherent 
in us. 

Mr. M‘Dougall was told to go to 
Fort Garry, and that, shortly after 
his arrival, the Queen’s proclama- 
tion transferring the territory to 
the Dominion would be published, 
He travelled through the United 
States to Pembina, which is a 
wretched little village on the fron- 
tier dividing the British and Amer- 
ican territories, but situated within 
the latter. He there learnt that a 
number of French half-breeds had 
announced their intention of pre- 
venting him from entering their 
country, and that a party of them 
had erected a barricade on the 
road leading from Pembina to 
Fort Garry, which they intended 
to defend by force of arms. 

It is unnecessary to describe the 
little rebellion any further, or to 
dilate upon the cruelties, the rob- 
beries, and the imprisonments, 
which were inflicted upon subjects 
of her Majesty by this wretched 
man Louis Riel, aided and abetted 
by the French priesthood, of which 
Pere Richot and Pére Lestane were 
the most prominent members. Is 
not a description of all these vio- 
lent deeds written in numerous 
Blue-books ? 

Louis Riel had, with the assist- 
ance of the priestly party, declared 
himself ‘“ President of the Republic 
of the North-West,” and had nomi- 
nated a Ministry from amongst his 
followers. Without attempting to 
follow the doings of this ridiculous 
Government, suffice it to say, that 
Riel thought it necessary to take a 
man’s life in order to prove that he 
was in earnest, and to strike terror 
into the English-speaking portion 
of the community, which, although 
not actively opposed to him, was 
still, he knew, inimical to his sway. 
From amongst the many Canadians 
whom he kept ironed in his prison, 
he selected as his victim a man 
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named Scott, on account of his 
being the most objectionable to 
him personally, and because he had 
been most loud-spoken in his ex- 
pressions of loyalty to the Queen, 
and in denouncing Riel and his 
gang as rebels. Scott could not 
speak French ; but he was arraigned 
before a mock court-martial com- 
posed of some half-breeds, having 
a man named Lapine as president, 
the French language only being 
used. A frivolous charge of breach 
of parole (which was not true) was 
alleged against him, and he was 
condemned to be shot. The exe- 
cution was carried out within a few 
hours by some intoxicated half- 
breeds, commanded by a United 
States citizen who had been in the 
Northern army. This murder is 
said to have been carried out in a 
cruel and atrocious manner. Those 
who perpetrated it by Riel’s orders 
were at the time addressed by a 
French priest on the ground where 
it was committed, and told they were 
about to perform a righteous act. 
Mr. Scott’s murder caused a cry of 
execration to resound throughout 
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The press, which everywhere in the 
province of Ontario had all through 
these affairs called for active mea- 
sures, now preached up a crusade, 
and with such effect that it is almost 
beyond doubt that had the priestly 
party in Canada succeeded, through 
their mouthpieces Messrs. Cartier, 
Langevin, and Co., in preventing 
an armed expedition being sent to 
the Red River, there would have 
arisen in Ontario an organization 
for sending up an armed body of 
emigrants there, sworn to avenge 
the foul murder which had been 
perpetrated. Mr. Scott was an 
Orangeman, a volunteer, and an 
Upper Canadian, and he had been 
murdered by those whom the peo- 
ple of Ontario looked down upon 
as the inferior race of French Can- 
adians, having been, it was be- 
lieved, instigated thereto by their 
priesthood. 
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The event was pregnant with 
every element capable of calling 
forth the most violent feelings. 
The national antipathy between 
the English and French races, 
stronger in Canada than it has 
ever been at home, and the intense 
hatred which Orangemen, Low 
Churchmen, Presbyterians, and sec- 
tarians generally, entertain for 
Popery, were acted upon. Had 
10,000 soldiers been required, they 
might have been enlisted with ease 
in Ontario. On the other hand, 
amongst the French Canadians, 
popular sympathy was entirely 
with Riel ; so much so, that when 
subsequently it was determined to 
dispatch two battalions of militia 
to put down the rebellion, and to 
raise them in the two old provinces 
of Canada, one in each, it was 
found impossible to obtain more 
than 80 French Canadian recruits. 
The priesthood throughout the 
country had preached against the 
expedition, warning their flocks 
not to take part in an undertaking 
planned to injure their compatriots 
in the North-West, who spoke their 
language, were descended from the 
same ancestors, and who belonged 
to their faith, Over and over 
again they were told from the 
altar that the Protestants were 
anxious to send forth this expedi- 
tion for the purpose of overturning 
the Catholic Church in that ter- 
ritory. Riel was painted in the 
most glowing colours as a patriot 
and a hero, struggling and pre- 
pared to fight for the rights of his 
race and the maintenance of the true 
faith. 

With such antagonistic feelings 
abroad in the country, the Minis- 
try felt themselves in a most diffi- 
cult position. All were agreed that 
the despatch of an armed force to 
the Red River was a political ne- 
cessity if they wished to preserve 
their newly-bargained-for territory ; 
but a special vote of money would 
be required for that purpose, and 
the French-speaking members of 
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Parliament had announced their 
intention of opposing any such ap- 
propriation, if coercive measures 
were to be resorted to. It would 
have been next to impossible to 
have carried the measure in the face 
of their opposition, so it became 
necessary to soothe their alarm by 
fair promises ; no coercion was to 
be attempted, and the troops, when 
in Manitobah, were only to be used 
for the protection of property and 
the maintenance of law and order ; 
in fact, they were going there 
more in the capacity of police than 
of soldiers. 

Mr. Riel had previously been in- 
vited to send delegates to Ottawa 
to explain to the Government what 
the rebel demands really were. 
Two of the three he sent were ob- 
noxious to the loyal Canadians. 
One, Pere Richot, a French Cana- 
dian priest, had throughout the 
disturbances taken a most active 
part on the rebel side, and had 
been amongst the first to preach 
resistance. He was known to be a 
most intimate friend of Riel’s, and 
was generally believed to be one of 
the chief pillars of the rebellion. 
The other was a young man of 
drunken habits and of no educa- 
tion. He was a shopboy by trade, 
and was what is known in America 
as an Irish Yankee—a race that is 
despised in the United States as 
the lowest of the low. Having no- 
thing to lose and everything to gain, 
he had gladly joined the rebel move- 
ment. 

As soon as it was known in On- 
tario that these men were on their 
way to Ottaws by invitation of the 
Ministry, the whole country was 
indignant. ‘ What!” it was said, 
“treat directly with two men who 
are alleged to have taken part in 
Scoti’s murder?’ So violent was 
this feeling, that it was considered 
necessary to send a police magis- 
trate to meet them in the States 
for the purpose of taking them to 
Ottawa secretly, by a roundabout 
way, so as to avoid passing through 
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any of the large cities. When once 
they had reached Ottawa they would 
be safe from popular violence, as 
the French element is strong there, 
When it was announced that these 
men had arrived, indignation meet- 
ings were assembled all over the 
western province, at which resolu- 
tions were made deprecating in the 
strongest language their reception 
by the Governor-General. The 
brother of the murdered Scott had 
them arrested on a charge of being 
privy to the crime. They attempt- 
ed to assume to themselves the im- 
portance and position of ambassa- 
dors sent by one sovereign state to 
another, and pleaded their immun- 
ity from imprisonment on _ those 
grounds, The French party was 
entirely in their favour, and regard- 
ed the treatment they had met with 
as an outrage. This circumstance 
complicated matters greatly, and 
was most embarrassing for the 
Ministry ; they could not override 
the law, and for some days it was 
doubtful whether a “true bill” 
might not be found against them. 
Fortunately for all parties, the case 
fell through from want of evidence. 

These proceedings, however, add- 
ed fuel to the flames of popular ex- 
citement, and served to embitter 
the feeling between the French and 
English parties. After long con- 
ferences between the delegates and 
the Ministers, a bill was framed for 
the establishment of a government 
at Fort Garry, the terms of which 
were so favourable to the rebels 
that the French - speaking members 
withdrew their threatened opposi- 
tion. 1,400,000 acres were to be 
reserved for distribution amongst the 
half-breeds, ostensibly ‘“‘to extin- 
guish the Indian claims to land,” 
but in reality for the purpose of en- 
riching the Roman Church. 

As previously mentioned, the 
half - breeds in the Red River settle- 
ment were already possessed of 
considerable farms, a very small 
part of which only they cultivated, 
if such a term may be applied to 
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the trifling labour they bestow up- 
on their land. Still, although they 
already owned more land than they 
knew what to do with, it was con- 
sidered necessary to appropriate 
this vast acreage for their exclusive 
use, as by doing so the priests were 
satisfied, and when they were con- 
tented the whole French party was 
so also. All opposition having thus 
been removed, the money required 
for the Expedition was voted in the 
House when the Manitobah Bill was 
introduced. 

The only man of really states- 
manlike ability in the Canadian 
Ministry is the Premier, Sir John A. 
Macdonald. Unfortunately for the 
country, he was just at this critical 
moment struck down by severe ill- 
ness, and the general management 
of affairs devolved upon Sir George 
Cartier, the leader of the French 
Conservatives. In early life he had 
played a minor part in the Canad- 
ian rebellion of 1837, when he had 
actually borne arms against the 
British Crown—a crime which, in 


the opinion of his political op- 
ponents, his subsequent loyalty has 


not sufficed to wipe out. This tend- 
ed to prejudice many against him ; 
for it was considered natural that, 
having been once himself a rebel, 
he should sympathise with rebel- 
lion wherever he met it. That 
“foul dishonouring word” is how- 
ever regarded very differently by 
a man of neither birth, wealth, nor 
position, when seeking for politi- 
cal notoriety, and when he has suc- 
céeded, and is in the Ministry 
also. But this well-known truth 
was forgotten, and he was gener- 
ally regarded as a partisan, and 
anxious to play into the hands of 
Messrs. Riel, Richot, and Co. 

Sir G. Cartier, although a poor 
debater and of very ordinary ability, 
is a creditable specimen of Canad- 
ian public men. His _ greatest 
enemy dare not question his hon- 
esty. Others have become rich in 
the management of public affairs ; 
but he is still, comparatively speak- 
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ing, a poor man. He is a firm 
friend and a good hater. His or- 
dinary promise is more to be relied 
upon than the oath of many of his 
contemporaries, and he is a hard- 
working public servant. To accuse 
him of descending at times into the 
lowest depths of jobbery and poli- 
tical trickery, is merely to accuse 
him of being a Canadian politician. 
In England we are prone to grum- 
ble at the misdeeds of Downing 
Street; but only purity and virtue 
emanates from that dingy locality 
when a comparison is instituted be- 
tween the political morality of Eng- 
land and that of Canada ; and the lat- 
ter is in its turn little short of perfec- 
tion when judged side by side with 
the corruption pervading every de- 
partment of political and municipal 
government in the United States. 
Sir George Cartier had entered Par- 
liament in early life, and was soon 
recognised as the leader of the 
French Canadian national party, a 
position which enabled him at all 
times to command about 60 votes 
in the House of Commons. With 
such a following, it is easy to un- 
derstand how he has been able for 
many years back to maintain him- 
self in a prominent position in pub- 
lic life. Many who ought to know 
assert that at heart he has no real 
love for the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood: these may perhaps be his 
private feelings, but in public he 
has to bow before it. It is a lever 
of mighty power in the province of 
Quebec, and, by doing political jobs 
for it, he secures its influence. 
Were he to estrange that party 
from him, another who longs for 
such an opportunity would soon 
occupy the position he holds as 
leader of the French Conservatives. 
Sir John Macdonald’s illness ‘was a 
fortunate circumstance for the rebel 
clique in Fort Garry, as it enabled 
their sympathising friends in Can- 
ada, through their influence with 
Sir G. Cartier, to obtain for them 
all that they could have reasonably 
wished for. 
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The reservation of land provided 
for in the Bill is calculated to in- 
jure the true interests of Manitobah 
by retarding emigration. Suppose 
that that number of acres are re- 
served in the immediate vicinity of 
the existing settlement on the Red 
River, all new-comers seeking for 
farms will have to go so much fur- 
ther back. There are several other 
clauses in the Bill referring to the 
creation of a legislature and to the 
rights of franchise, which tend to 
give a monopoly of political power 
to the French-speaking people for 
some years to come. From what 
has been already stated regarding 
their views and aspirations, it may 
be inferred that a love for progress 
is not included in their political 
belief, so their political ascendancy 
promises no good for the country. 

Although the Manitobah Bill 
passed through both Houses of 
Parliament with but little opposi- 
tion, still the Government policy, as 
expressed by it, was denounced by 
all the leading and all the indepen- 
dent English newspapers in Canada 
as altogether in the interests of the 
French rebel party. 

The £300,000 was paid to the 
Hudson Bay Company; and the 
Queen’s proclamation transferring 
the whole Northwestern territories 
to the Dominion was shortly to be 
issued. 

The Imperial Government con- 
sented to co-operate in the military 
expedition to the Red River; and 
the strength of the force was, after 
a lengthened telegraphic correspon- 
dence, fixed at one weak battal- 
ion of regular infantry, two bat- 
talions of Canadian militia, and a 
small detachment of Royal Artil- 
lerymen and of Royal Engineers; 
about one-fourth of the total ex- 
— was to be defrayed from the 

ome treasury, the remainder to be 
Colonel 


= by the Dominion. 
olseley, then on the staff in 
Canada, was appointed to command 
it, and its organisation and equip- 
* ment were rapidly pushed forward. 
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Having given a rough sketch of 
the political events that rendered 
necessary the despatch of a milit- 
tary expedition to the Red River 
country, we shall now endeavour to 
give a general description of the 
region to be traversed, and of the 
difficulties to be overcome by it, 
reserving for another article an 
account of its organisation, and of 
the manner in which it fulfilled its 
mission. 

A glance at the map of North 
America will show the reader that 
lying west of the inhabited pro- 
vinces of Canada are Lakes Huron 
and Superior. They are united by 
the St. Mary River of about fifty 
miles in length. A canal has been 
constructed on the American side 
of the river, by means of which 
vessels can avoid the rapids on that 
river and pass easily from lake to 
lake. Taking therefore Toronto, the 
chief town in Ontario, as a starting 
point, a traveller wishing to reach 
Fort Garry through British _terri- 
tory would go by rail 94 miles to 
Collingwood, and from thence by 
steamer 534 miles to Thunder Bay, 
vid the St. Mary River Canal. The 
waters of Lake Superior and _ its 
tributaries flow into the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, whilst those of Lake 
Winnipeg empty themselves into 
Hudson Bay. These two water 
systems are separated by a line of 
rugged hills which approach to 
within about 80 miles of Thunder 
Bay, the lowest pass over them in 
that locality being about 839 feet 
above Lake Superior. 

Some years ago a route had been 
explored from Thunder Bay to Fort 
Garry ; and a scheme was laid be- 
fore the Canadian Parliament for 
improving it, by the construction 
of canals, dams, and short roads, 
for facilitating the navigation of 
the lakes and rivers that lay along 
it, and for establishing land com- 
munications between them. The 
first link in the chain was to be 
a road of about 29 miles — from 
Thunder Bay to Dog Lake—by 
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means of which the difficult navi- 
gation of the Kaministiquia River 
was to be avoided. 

Little attention was, however, 
paid to the subject until 1868, when 
the road was begun. In the follow- 
ing year a better pass over the hills 
than that by Dog Lake was dis- 
covered, necessitating, however, a 
lengthening of the road from Thun- 
der Bay to about 48 miles. As the 
word “ portage” will frequently be 
met with in all narratives of North 
American travel, the reader should 
remember that it means a break in 
a chain of water communication, 
over which canoes and stores have 
to be carried on the men’s backs. 

The new route was therefore 48 
miles by road through the forest 
to Shebandowan Lake, and from 
thence about 310 miles by rivers 
and lakes (with about 17 portages), 
to the Lake of the Woods. Some of 
these portages were more than a mile 
in length; and when it is remem- 
bered that all the boats and stores 
&e. &e., required for the Expedi- 
tion, had to be carried by the sol- 
diers over these breaks in the navi- 
gation, an idea can be formed of 
the physical labour which such an 
operation would entail. From the 
Lake of the Woods to Fort Garry 
was about 100 miles in a straight 
line by land, but there was only a 
‘road made for about 60 miles of 
that distance, the unmade portion 
being laid out over most difficult 
swamps. If, therefore, the troops 
could not advance by that route, as 
was subsequently found to be the 
case, the only other way of reaching 
Manitobah was vid the Winnipeg 
River, the navigation of which was 
known to be so difficult and dan- 
gerous that none but experienced 
guides ever attempt it. There were 
about 80 portages to be got over 
in the 160 miles extra thus added 
to the total length of the distance 
to be traversed. 

In 1869 about twenty miles of 
the Thunder Bay road had been 
constructed; during the winter of 
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1869-70 bridges were constructed 
over the two largest rivers which 
crossed the line of road, and in 
the following spring the road was 
pushed on still further some six 
or seven miles. 

When éarly in 1870 arrangements 
were being made for the despatck 
of the Expedition, the Canadian 
Ministers impressed upon the mili- * 
tary authorities responsible for its 
success, that, by the time the oe 
had been collected together on the 
shores of Thunder Bay, the road 
from thence to Shebandowan would 
be fit for traffic, and that good 
roads would have been constructed 
over all the portages by the Public 
Works Department. 

The country lying between Lake 
Superior and Red River was known 
to be a wilderness of poor timber, 
lakes, rivers, and rocks, and to be 
uninhabited except by wandering 
tribes of Indians. The waters, it 
was said, abounded in fish, but the 
woods were almost destitute of 
game. 

The Indians are the Chippewahs, 
a tribe that occupies the islands in 
Lakes Huron and Superior, and is 
scattered along their shores. They 
are essentially wood Indians, and 
venture but seldom on to the plains; 
being in mortal dread of their hered- 
itary enemies the Sioux—the most 
warlike tribe now in North Ameri- 
ca. As long as the rivers are free 
of ice these Chippewahs almost 
live in their canoes, roving about 
in the localities where fish is most 
plentiful. Their canoes are small, 
and so light that a woman can 
easily carry one over the longest 
portage. On the shores of the 
great lakes, where these Indians 
have long been in contact with the 
white man, many of them are Chris- 
tians; but those in the interior are 


still heathens, and will not sub- 
mit to having missionaries settled 


amongst them. In summer they 
get blueberries, but their chief ar- 
ticle of food is fish, although, here 
and there on fertile spots, they grow 
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a few potatoes and a little Indian 
corn. They are an extremely dirty 
race: the men are very lazy, and 
cannot be depended upon to con- 
tinue at any work they may be 
employed upon, although they are 
said to be truthful and _ honest. 
They are polygamists, and the mo- 
rality of their women is not of a 
* high order. They are very impro- 
vident, and cannot be induced to 
lay by provisions in case of want, 
so that a winter seldom passes that 
some do not die from starvation. 
As they are all armed and capable 
of great endurance, and as_ the 
country generally is a network of 
lakes, where they can go in any 
direction for hundreds of miles in 
their light canoes, they might cause 
endless trouble and great loss to 
any military force seeking to push 
its way through the country with- 
out their permission. 

They expect to be well paid by 
travellers in presents of provisions ; 
so their presence along the line of 
route added to the difficulties to be 
overcome, as all such presents 
would have to be carried by the 
troops, and every pound of extra 
weight was a serious matter. 

For the conveyance of the provi- 
sions and stores between Thunder 
Bay and Shebandowan, a consider- 
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able transport corps would be re- 
quired—all the material for which 
would have to be sent there in 
steamers, as also the forage re- 
quired for the animals, for neither 
hay nor grass was to be had on the 
spot. 

In fine, to get a military force to 
Red River, it was necessary to send 
it complete with all warlike ap- 
pliances, and with at least two 
months’ provisions, through a wil-* 
derness for a distance of above 600 
miles, where no supplies of any 
description were obtainable. It was 
no wonder, therefore, that our Goy- 
ernment paused and considered well 
before they committed any of her 
Majesty’s troops to an operation 
beset with such difficulties, and 
where any serious mistakes on the 
part of those who conducted it 
would most probably have led to 
disastrous results. 


In our next number we shall 
follow the expedition on its weary 
march to Manitobah; narrating 
the curious incidents of a journey 
which illustrates so remarkably the 
powers of endurhnce possessed by 
the British soldier, whether. belong. 
ing to the regular or to our colo. 
nial army. 
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' Tr may be thought that the posi- 
tion of Mark Warden had at last, 
after a prosperous course, become 
more than a little embarrassing— 
that, to speak more strongly, nothing 
was left to him but to throw up his 
cards, and to retire from the table 
as gracefully as a man who sees 
that luck is against him may. 
Good cards had certainly been 
dealt him at the opening deal, and 
he had as certainly played them 
well—perhaps, indeed, he had done 
even a little more than merely con- 
tent himself with playing them 
well. But noone can foresee all 
things. His programme had been 


plain enough up to a certain point, 
and all things had hitherto pro- 
ceeded strictly in accordance with 
it. He had become on the best 
possible terms with Miss Raymond 


—he was rid of Marie without 
having been forced to resort to 
extreme means in order to be 
rid of her—he stood high in the 
good graces of Miss Clare—he was 
practically secure of his seat in 
Parliament, and Hugh had fallen 
altogether out of the field. But 
then had come in this unexpected 
complication in the person of Félix 
—a complication for which, even 
had he been a second Argus, he 
could not, any more than any one 
else, have been prepared. Even 
he, it will be thought, must begin 
to suspect that the proverbs with 
which he had on a former occasion 
sought to comfort his soul, and 
which set the will of man—at least 
of such men as are capable of form- 
ing a purpose, and of keeping to 
it when formed—above the might 
of all, possible circumstances, were 
little better than mere epigrams 
after all, and as false as epigrams, 
always necessarily one-sided, must 
always be. But such a thought on 
the part of those who have taken 


the trouble to follow his career 
would wrong him terribly. That 
nature of his that made it always. 
impossible for him to surrender a 
purpose once formed was not likely 
to change now: and a brain that 
can only keep cool needs no extra- 
ordinary fertility in resource in 
order to find the means of attain- 
ing any possible end. The change 
of immediate adversaries caused 
Warden surprise, but simply no 
embarrassment. Even the surprise 
did not last for long: he had long 
ago had good cause for writing 
down Hugh as the very prince of 
asses, on whose part any new piece 
of folly could not be so extreme as 
to afford any matter for wonder on 
the part of a sane man. 

“One story,” says another pro- 
verb, “is always good till another 
is told.” No doubt even Shylock 
would have a great deal to say for 
himself could he be heard by his 
counsel at the bar of posterity, 
instead of being condemned off- 
hand on the ex parte  siate- 
ment of the counsel for An- 
tonio. It is very possible that the 
latter was a great rascal, if the 
truth were known, and that Shy- 
lock was actuated by the best 
motives in the world. And so, to 
come down from illustrious to 
obscure examples, it is much to be 
feared that in the matter of this 
history also the judgment of the 
reader has been delivered prema- 
urely. There is no story in the 
world that cannot be told in at 
least two ways: and he has, so far, 
heard that of Earl’s Dene told only 
in one. Now, therefore, in justice 
to all concerned in it, let him hear 
it told as, without a single change 
of incident, with a single modi- 
fication of theory, it might have 
been told. 

Miss Clare of Earl’s Dene, then, a 
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proud and obstinate old lady—but, 
like most proud and obstinate peo- 
ple, very easily deceived—had adopt- 
ed her nephew, Hugh Lester by 
name, to be her heir in fact and her 
son in affection, and had devoted 
her life to his welfare and happi- 
ness. She had brought him up 
with all the care and love of a 
mother: she had sent him into 
Parliament, and had found for him 
the very best of wives. But this 
young man, with a strange and 
fatal perversity, had shown himself 
In every respect unworthy of his 
good fortune and of her devotion. 
That he was destitute of brains was 
not his owm fault: but he might at 
least have shown himself possessed 
of the most common gratitude. In 
the midst of an important election 
in which all things depended for 
their result upon his conduct and 
energy, he wasted his time and 
neglected his duty in a clandestine 
and unworthy love affair with a 
girl who afterwards made an igno- 
minious failure on the stage: and, 
when it was accidentally discovered, 
he was fool enough and ungrateful 
enough, though at the risk—as he 
well knew—of breaking the heart 
of his benefactress, and with the 
certainty of disappointing all her 
hopes, to take this girl with him to 
London, to secretly marry her, and, 
with her aid, to enter upon a career 
that was very like one of swind- 
ling, to say the least of it, not only 
in order to live, but to provide for 
his own and his wife’s extravagance. 
Miss Clare, in spite of her affection 
for him, could not but cast him off: 
he was obliged to withdraw from his 
club, and was cut by all his former 
acquaintance. At last, in spite of 
the skill of his wife and of himself 
in the noble art of living upon 
fictitious credit, and upon money 
borrowed without the remotest 
prospect of ever repaying it, he fell 
into a state of complete destitution, 
and found himself the guest of an 
officer of the sheriff of Middlesex. 
Driven to his last resources, he 
formed a design as ingenious as it 
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was bold, and as bold as it was exe- 
crable. 

Miss Clare, as it has been said, 
was of a credulous nature, and her 
life had not been quite so immacu- 
late as was supposed. In her ear- 
lier life she had had a son whose 
loss in infancy was a matter of his- 
tory. But his death, though it was 
notorious, had never been actually 
proved. So Hugh Lester got hold 
of a foreign adventurer from Paris, 
an old lover of his wife, also at his 
wits’ end for a living, whom he in- 
duced to combine with him to carry 
out an atrocious fraud—nothing 
less than that this fellow, Félix 
Créville by name, whose surname 
by a happy coincidence had some 
resemblance to that of the father 
of the child, should personate that 
child, and so secure for himself, no- 
minally for himself and for Hugh 
in reality, what the latter had 
justly forfeited, and what should by 
rights have passed to others. The 
scheme succeeded to admiration. 
Miss Clare was not only credulous, 
but was even willing to be deceived ; 
and so she made a will, leaving 
the whole of her estate to her sup- 
posed son. There was, however, 
one obstacle in the way of the 
conspirators in the person of a 
friend of the family who was too 
clear-sighted to be taken in by this 
impudent though plausible impos- 
ture. His name was Mark Warden: 
and he had already proved his dis- 
interested friendship for Miss Clare 
and for her nephew also in a hun- 
dred ways. It was he who by his 
own indefatigable exertions, and 
without reward, had saved the elec- 
tion which Lester had tried his best 
to throw away: it was he who ina 
spirit of noble unselfishness had 
done all he could to prevent the 
ruinous and degrading mésalliance 
that rendered all his exertions in 
the election vain. But he who had 
shown himself capable of putting 
so abominable a fraud upon his 
mother, was not likely to have many 
scruples about ridding himself of his 
friend. It was necessary somehow 
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to put the latter out of the way, 
though at the risk of his own life. 
He was no coward: on the contrary, 
he had already shown himself a 
willing duellist in addition to his 
other merits: so, with the aid of his 
accomplice, he forced a duel upon 
Warden, and 

Well, the result was yet to be 
known; but whatever that result 
might be, this was the story that, 
if Warden should survive the meet- 
ing, must needs go forth to the 
world, and, by a very little judici- 
ous management, become accepted 
by Miss Clare also. If, on the 
other hand, matters should take a 
contrary turn, his own conduct and 
character would still remain stain- 
less — supposing that to be worth 
consideration in the case of a dead 
man. For Warden, who had been 
willing to risk all things upon the 
chance of a bullet, as between him- 
self and Félix, was far more willing 
to risk all things upon the chances 
of the same game now that his op- 
ponent was far more important, 
and that victory would be victory 
indeed. 

Not that he by any means in- 
tended to leave the event of the 
game entirely to be decided by For- 
tune. That had never been his 
way, nor was it now. Hitherto he 
had invariably treated her’ as_ his 
loyal servant, and he was not likely 
to accept her as his mistress in the 
very crisis of his success. Other 
things may be managed besides 
dice, and made friendly to the in- 
terest of the thrower: and a pistol 
may be loaded in more senses than 
one. Not that he was going to do 
anything unfair—was he not a man 
of honour and a gentleman? And 
besides, had he been neither, such 
a thing was out of the question. 
But he knew himself, and he knew 
his opponent: and, as whist-players 
well know, a great deal may be 
done, when this is the case, without 
a single false shuffle of the cards. 
He, as a wise man, and therefore 
able to accept facts and look them 
well in the face, could not but see 
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that the meeting between himself 
and Hugh would have to be final 
in the most extreme sense: that no 
more than one of the two must be 
permitted to leave the ground. And, 
as being something more than a 
wise man, he quite made up his 
mind that the one who was to be 
left upon the ground should not 
be he. 

Of course he still ran some risk 
—that was inevitable: but he ran 
no more than he had already made 
up his mind to run. Even a block- 
head may shoot as straight as a 
wise man: and, shot for shot, the 
blockhead was perhaps the more 
likely to shoot straight of the two. 
But Warden had his own views on 
this matter, and saw no reason to 
be afraid of his star. For the pre- 
sent it was necessary to make him- 
self master of the situation in all 
its details—of the nature of Félix’s 
claim, as to how far it was capable 
of proof, and of the extent—about 
which, however, he felt tolerably 
secure—to which he could count 
upon the heart of Miss Raymond. 

First, of course, he relieved the 
mind of Major Andrews by telling 
him of the new course that things 
had taken: that his opponent was one 
with whom a gentleman might, with 
a good social conscience, aid another 
gentleman to exchange shots. In- 
deed he now ventured to tell his own 
version of the story of Earl’s Dene 
a little more fully, so that he might, 
in case occasion required, be pro- 
vided with a favourable witness as 
to his own: motives in the affair. 
The major remained a little mysti- 
fied still, and saw that there was more 
in the business than appeared: but 
there could be no doubt that the 
overt insults on either side were 
sufficient, without going below 
them, to afford an ample casue belli, 
and that it was high time for nego- 
tiations to cease, and for the pistol 
to be called in as arbiter. It is not 
necessary to enter into an analysis 
of the psychology of Major An- 
drews: it is sufficient to assume that 
Warden would not have chosen any 
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man for his guide, philosopher, and 
friend, who was not likely to guide, 
advise, and stand by him in what- 
ever way he himself pleased. 

After having finished this impor- 
tant piece of business by giving 
his friend carte blanche to keep with- 
in the letter of his instructions, to 
speak Hibernically, he considered 
what his next movement should 
be. He would have very much 
liked to be able to see Miss Clare, 
in order to learn at headquar- 
ters what was the true position of 
things, or at all events what view 
was there taken of them. But with 
this duel hanging over him he felt 
that it was politic to absent him- 
self for the present. So he content- 
ed himself with calling to inquire 
after her, and was not displeased 
to find that immediate communi- 
cation with her was impossible, as 
she had just left town. He was a 


little put out by not having been 
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officially informed of her departure, 
but this was too easily accountable 
for him to be rendered seriously 
anxious by it. Indeed he was in 
fact only too glad that she was 
out of the way: his constant 
presence at her house would now 
have been embarrassing to him, 
and he could not have broken it 
off without remark. So, as it was 
still early, he amused himself for 
an hour or so at a shooting-gallery 
in the neighbourhood—he had not 
the art of killing time by lounging 
—and then, having satisfied himself 
that his eye and hand were in full 
accord, went to call upon Miss 
Raymond. 

She was in, but she was not in— 
that is to say, she was reported as 
being not at home: but, when War- 
den asked leave to write a note to 
her, and gave his card, she, while 
he was writing, came into the room 
into which he had been shown. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


‘*So Miss Clare has left town, I 
find?” he asked, as he folded up 
his half-written note and put it into 
his pocket. “Is it not rather sud- 
den? I hope she was well enough 
to undertake the journey ?” 

“Yes: she left on Friday — yes- 
terday. Home is the best place for 
her now.” 

‘“She has had some great excite- 
ment, I am afraid, that was too much 
for her? I hope——” 

“T hope, too, that all will be well 
again, now that she has forgiven 
Hugh.” 

“Then as to the cause of her ill- 
ness—as to what else has happened 
—she has told you nothing ?” 

“Nothing. After Hugh left her 
she scarcely spoke a word.” 

“Not even to you? Well, I too 
hope that all is well again between 
her and Hugh, with all my heart. 
But do you know that this very 
reconciliation has rather alarmed 
me ?” 

“ Alarmed you 2” 


“Yes. You know Miss Clare: 
that she is justice and goodness it- 
self: but that, like many people who 
are justice itself, she is not very apt 
to forgive ?” 

“T do not understand you. I 
should think that being ready to 
forgive was a part of justice. And 
what can we be more glad of than 
that she should be friends again with 
Hugh ?” 

“Nothing, of course. But you 
know what these sudden reconcilia- 
tions are apt to mean with people 
like her. She was certainly very 
ill before she sent for Hugh: and 
there was no more reason for her 
forgiving him then than at any 
other time.” 

Miss Raymond looked alarmed. 
“You think there is real danger, 
then—that her illness is so se- 
rious ?” 

“That is what I meant. But 
her being able to take this long 
journey is certainly reassuring. 
Only—do you know of any other 
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reason for her sending for him be- 
sides her being ill?” 

“ None.” 

“You are in her confidence: 
you would probably know if there 
were.” 

“T am aware of nothing more. 
Indeed she has told me nothing.” 

Warden drew a breath of relief. 
This ignorance on her part made 
his course far more easy than he 
had even hoped to find it. 

““My dear Miss Raymond,” he 
said, “ you have relieved my mind 
more than I can say. I was afraid 
of all sorts of mysteries: and, as 
you are no longer seriously anxious 
about Miss Clare—you who know 
her best—neither am I.” 

“She was so much better after 
seeing Hugh that I really think 
there is no cause for fear. ” 

“This has been an anxious time 
for us all, however.” 

“Yes: and you have been such 
a true friend—you, with so much 
to think about besides.” 

“‘What could I think of but Miss 
Iam glad you do 
me justice. Do you know, I was 
inclined to doubt it lately ?” 

“Why ?” 

“T thought—well, it does not 
matter. Hugh is an older friend 
than I am, after all.” 

“Poor fellow! Yes; but are you 
not now an old friend too ?” 

“T wish he would think so.” 

“* And does he not?” 

“You see men are not apt to 
think too justly of those who rise, 
however unwillingly, upon their 
fall. And I thought somehow, 
when I last met you—when he 
came to you—that— it is so diffi- 
cult to say — that, to speak plainly, 
I was treated as though, having 
shared your anxieties, I should be 
ill-pleased to share your happiness. 
There, I have made my confession, 
and am glad to find that it was not 
needed.” 

Miss Raymond blushed, for the 
complaint was not altogether with- 
out foundation. Somehow, though 
her reason and her inclination were 


Clare and you? 
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on Warden’s side, some instinct 
within her had certainly proved his 
enemy on the occasion to which he 
referred. 

She held out her hand. “J am 
afraid we were thinking too much 
of ourselves,” she said. “I know 
—Miss Clare’ must know—that 
there is no one so much entitled to 
share in her happiness as you.” 

“Thanks indeed!” he said, tak- 
ing her hand and retaining it for 
an instant. ‘You are right in that. 
So they are really reconciled ?” 

ri I hope so — indeed I am sure of 
it.’ 

“In spite of that unhappy mar- 
riage ?” 

“If it is unhappy. Why should 
it be? Because Angélique was poor 
—because she was of lower rank 
than he? Must an unequal mar- 
riage always be an unhappy one?” 

““God forbid! I called it un- 
happy because it had been the 
means of parting a mother and a 
son. But you really think, then, 
that a marriage to be happy need 
not be equal ?”’ 

“Ah, I suppose you think me 
very unfashionable in my opin- 
ions ?” 

“It is always unfashionable to 
be right, I am afraid. For myself, 
I think ——” he paused. 

“Well?” 

“That unfashionable marriages 
—those made in the teeth of the 
world —are generally the happiest 
ones. Do you think me very ro- 
mantic for a lawyer ?” 

“‘ Well—perhaps I do, a little! I 
was afraid you were going to laugh 
at me.” 

* Ah, a lawyer is not so unroman- 
tic a being as you may imagine. 
And perhaps he is the more apt to 
believe in romance even than other 
men, because he sees into the hid- 
den depths of men’s lives: because 
he sees below the surface that so- 
ciety has laid over them. It is 
boys and the inexperienced who 
laugh at Poetry: wise men know 
that it is poets after all who are 
the wisest of men.” 
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Miss Raymond looked at him 
quickly. She felt that he was not 
altogether confining himself to an 
abstract question. 

*He saw her look, and said with 
studied abruptness,— 

“Miss Raymond—your words 
have given me a strange hope.” 

She could not but guess what 
was coming. Indeed, for that 
matter she might have expected it 
long ago: and yet even now she 
had not made up her mind as to 
her answer. She could not trust 
her heart, which, though fond of 
freedom and not inclined to yield, 
was still far from being inclined to 
be cruel. And yet, though she felt 
embarrassed, she showed no out- 
ward sign that she even suspected 
what he was going to say. Girls 
like her have a marvellous power 
of self-control when they feel them- 
selves to hold such a situation in 
their own hands, and to be able to 
surrender, to postpone the sur- 


render, or not to surrender at all 
just as they please. 


Angélique 
would have driven her lover at once 
to the point at which she intended 
_him to arrive: Marie would have 
listened like a timid child: but 
Miss Raymond listened as all 
women but one in ten thousand 
would listen. She was excited, 
but outwardly composed: and she 
was equally prepared either to ac- 
cept or to refuse. 

‘‘T wonder whether you guess 
what I mean?’ he went on. “I 
have long dreamed, without daring 
to hope—how indeed could I dare ?” 
—“T feel,” he continued, after an- 
other moment, during which she 
was silent, neither aiding him nor 
preventing his saying what he had 
to say, ‘that I am in no way your 
equal in the way that the world 
talks of equality. Whatever I may 
be now, whatever in time I hope 
to be, you are still Miss Raymond 
of New Court—a great lady, who 
might be still greater if she chose. 
You are beautiful, you are good, it 
is not only to me that you are the 
first of all women in the world. No 
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—I do not know how to flatter, 
And I— well, I am a gentleman, [ 
hope, but still a poor fellow who has 
to make his way by his own hands 
and brains. I have done some- 
thing, even now: and I trust to do 
a great deal more. But in the 
course of things it must be years 
before I can become what the 
world would call the equal of Miss 
Raymond. How indeed should I 
ever be? I have hundreds of faults 
—no one can fight the world with 
its own weapons and not bear some 
marks of the conflict. But I am 
ambitious also—is that a fault in 
your eyes? And my ambition is 
to live a life that shall not be un- 
worthy even of you. May your 
words, then, really give me hope: 
may I at least feel that in my battle 
with the world I am fighting not 
for myself but for you—that every 
battle draws me nearer to——” 

He spoke with a seriousness that 
did admirable duty for something 
more. She was still silent: but he 
felt that he had taken the right line 
so far. It was with an appearance 
of greater confidence that he con- 
tinued,— 

“T am not speaking wildly. 
Thank God, you at least are not 
bound by the laws of the world! 
Yes—I love you with all my soul. 
That, at least, makes me your equal 
in the highest way of all. I do not 
ask you to say to me now all that 
I trust one day to hear you say. 
But I-do ask you to tell me to live.” 

In spite of her old instinct, that 
refused to be allayed, she was 
strongly moved: for he had made 
love to her in the very way that 
was most calculated to move a 
girl with no nonsense about her. 
He had talked no nonsense: he 
had not raved: he had spoken like 
a man, earnestly and to the point. 
Moreover, he had claimed all due 
respect for himself, while he had 
yielded ample respect to her. He 
had also avoided the grand mistake 
of protesting disinterested motives 
—a course which always has the 
ring of self-accusation. The superi- 
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ority that he had conceded to her 
was no more than the superiority 
which a man may always concede 
to a woman without prejudice to 
his claim to be her master. And 
as she really believed in his superi- 
ority, she was really flattered by his 
concession: and she had lived too 
much and too invariably in an at- 
mosphere of wealth to consciously 
regard it as a bar to her being loved 
for herself alone. 

A woman is none the worse, how- 
ever, for being on such occasions a 
little of a hypocrite. ‘“‘Mr. Warden,” 
she said, drawing herself just a 
little farther from him—for he had 
imperceptibly advanced towards 
her—“I—you cannot tell how 
much you have taken me by sur- 
prise——” 

“T hope not. 
seen——” 

“That you cared for me, as a 
friend 

“No more than that? 


Have you not 


No, I 


cannot think that my secret, though 
it has been silent, can have kept 


itself so closely * 


“You ask me, 
you——” 

“That you will be my heaven, to 
strive for with all my soul.” 

This time, the higher flight was not 
calculated to displease. 

‘But, indeed-——” 

“T cannot think that I have 
spoken to you too suddenly. I am 
content to wait—but not without 
so much hope as you can give me 
now.” 

“ And if——” 

“Tf you give me that hope? I 
promise, by all my hope, to deserve 
itall. Only say that I am not quite 
nothing to you—that you are not, dis- 
pleased “ 

“ Displeased ! It would be 
strange, indeed, if I were not 
proud. But ” 

“But what ?” 

“Tt is so sudden !” 

“T know that you must think me 
presumptuous——” 

“Indeed I do not.” 

“You give me that hope, then ? 


then, to tell 
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If you but knew how TI love 
you——_!” 

Her hesitation had really filled 
him with something like genuine 
warmth; but as his earnestness 
increased, so also did her hesita- 
tion. She was beginning to feel 
herself not quite so much mistress 
of the situation as she supposed. 
Indeed, if she had expected to play 
him and to land or not land him 
as she pleased, she found herself 
mistaken: and her reason and her 
generous instincts alike acted as 
his strong allies. Nothing would 
please her better than to bestow 
herself and New Court upon a 
strong man who would give as 
much as he received: and his 
being her social inferior was in 
harmony with her special form of 
romance. It must be remembered 
that all this occurred in days when 
English young ladies acquired that 
reputation for sentiment which in 
these they appear to be trying so 
hard to lose. And so, in so far as 
she found her garrison somewhat 
rebellious to her command, she was 
not so much a hypocrite after all, 
when she pleaded that she had - 
been taken by surprise. 

“*May I believe you?” she asked, 
in doubt—not of the answer, but of 
herself. 

““T may hope, then ?” 

“‘ This is all so strange !” 

* Strange—that I love you ?” 

He began to feel that this trick 
also was won. ‘Only answer me 
now,” he went on, “so far as you 
may. I know that it is time 
alone that can give me all that 
I long for. But with hope—with 
love——” 

“Mr. Warden—I cannot answer 
you now.” 

“Not even to tell me not to de- 
spair ?” 

“What man need ever despair ?” 
she said at last. The final sentence 
had been wrung from her, but it had 
come: and that it was final she knew 
as well as he. 

He certainly knew it: and he 
knew also that she would never fail 
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her word: nor would he let the op- 
portunity slip by. This time he came 
close to her, and took her hand. 

“Dearest Alice — thanks!” he 
said, with that assumption of 
triumph that goes far to bring 
about the triumph that it assumes, 
and with just enough warmth of 
manner to show that he knew 
what he had gained. “It will 
now be the work of my whole life 
to make myself worthy of being 
the happiest man on earth. I need 
press you no more at present—it 
is enough that you know me to be 
yours for ever. When shall I see 
you again? To-morrow? But it 
must be soon, for I shall have- to 
leave London for a few days—and 
then 4 

But what was to happen then 
he was not permitted to say. He 
had reached his point just in time; 
for the footman just then entered 
the room and handed Miss Ray- 
mond another card. 

“Mrs. Lester?” she said. ‘Show 
her up at once. Excuse me,” she 
said, again turning to Warden, 
who looked annoyed. “It is only 
. Angélique, who wishes to see me at 
once.” 

“Shall I go! 
morrow ?” 

Angélique entered. If circum- 
stances had altered Barton for the 
better, her they had _proportion- 
ately altered for the worse. She 
was dressed carelessly, and looked 
anxious, and worn, and ill. So 
different did she look from her 
usual self that Miss Raymond, pre- 
occupied as she was, observed it as 
soon as she entered. 

““My dear Angélique,” exclaimed 
the latter, embracing her. ‘Is any- 
thing the matter—has anything hap- 
pened—have you heard anything 
about Marie ?” 

Angélique recognised the pre- 
sence of Warden by a look only, 
which he acknowledged by a slight 
bow. He did not think it neces- 
sary to go away, as Miss Raymond 
had not yet answered his last 
question : and he thought*he might 


And about to- 
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perhaps learn something if he stayed. 
He was not in the least afraid of 
Mrs. Lester, but still she-might have 
come to indulge in a little more of 
the wild talk with which she had 
lately favoured him, and he prefer- 
red that she should do so‘while he . 
was by. 

“Happened!” she exclaimed, 
“Oh, Miss Raymond, everything 
seems to happen now that ig 
strange. I saw Hugh yesterday— 
after he had been with you. He 
then left me—and since then I 
have not seen him—him, who had 
never left me for an hour without 
my knowing where he was.” 

‘“* Nor heard from him ?” 

**Not a word till I got this note 
an hour ago. You know all that 
has happened, do you not? What 
does it mean ?” 

“Am I to read it?” asked Miss 
Raymond, taking an open letter which 
Angélique held out to her. 

“Tf you would——” 

She took the letter to the win- 
dow and read, while Warden lean- 
ed against the mantelpiece, and 
Angélique threw herself into an 
easy-chair in an attitude of despair 
which looked to him theatrical, 
but was in reality genuine. [For 
the first time she permitted her- 
self to be natural before the eyes 
of a man: but, even so, the force 
of habit gave to her very naturalness 
an artificial guise. 

The letter was by no means long: 
but it seemed to take a long time 
to read. When Miss Raymond had 
finished,— 

“This reads strangely indeed!” 
she said, returning to Angélique, 
who rose from her chair. “This 
from Hugh? It is impossible— 
there must surely be some mistake 
—some misunderstanding——” 

Angélique shook her head. ‘To 
leave me so!” was all she could 
say in answer. 

‘“* And there is no clue to where he 
is gone ?” 

** None. 


As you see, the letter is 
not even dated. And if you do not 


know——” 
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“T? How should any one, if not 
you?” She paused, and then said, 
hesitatingly,— 

‘‘ Perhaps Mr. Warden could advise 
us? Have you any objection 4 

Angélique shot at Warden a fierce 
look full of meaning, which seemed 
to say, ‘Is it possible that you can 
be at the bottom of ‘this also?” 
But she was in a fhood to catch at 
straws: and if he did know any- 
thing, the extent of his knowledge 
and of his influence in the matter 
could only be ascertained by her 
avoiding any appearance of mistrust 
or reserve. Of course she did not 
reason this out: but she was by 
instinct a diplomatist, and she felt 
that, for once, she could afford 
to be open, if it was only because 
for once she had nothing to con- 
ceal. 

“Tf I can be of any service,” 
he said, answering her look by one 
of deprecation. ‘‘May I?” and as 
she was still silent, he took the 
letter from Miss Raymond and read 
to himself as follows :-— 


“T am on the point of leaving 
England for ever. I will not dis- 
tress you with my reasons. You 
will have seen as well as I that 
our remaining together after what 
has passed between us would be 
wrong. I have had a hard lesson: 
but it must be borne. I will only 
say that I will stand in your way 
no more. Perhaps you will soon 
be rid of me altogether: any way, 
I must relieve you of me so far 
asI can. If you only knew how I 
loved you—how I trusted you— 
from what a dream you have woke 
me! And even now, if any pros- 
pects were before me such as you 
would care to share, you should 
still share them. But to condemn 
you to share such as I have is out 
of the question now: I must not 
give you cause to complain that 
you are tied for life to a stupid fel- 
low who has shown himself unable 
to help himself—much less you— 
or that I am so selfish a cur as to 
orce myself upon one to whom my 
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love is only a thing to be used and 
despised. Even if I were willing 
to lose my own self-respect and to 
deserve to lose that of others, I must 
not be so base and cruel to you. 
For your sake I wish that our 
marriage could be dissolved: but as 
that cannot be, I must be content 
with now doing for you the little 
that is possible, and with trying to 
forget how I have loved you, if I 
can. You shall be burdened no 
more with one whom you do not 
love, and who only drags you down. 
Good-bye—and may you be as 
happy ‘in your own way as I wished 
to make you in mine. 
a ““Huen Lester.” 


Warden read it once again: even 
he was surprised: and even Angé- 
lique, who watched him narrowly, 
could not but admit that his sur- 
prise was unaffected. She could 
not see the one momentary flash of 
triumph that came into his eyes 
when he found fate thus fighting 
for him indeed. 

“The scoundrel!” he exclaimed 
aloud. Angélique’s eyes also flashed 
for a moment—she had learned 
many things from her desolation of 
the morning, and the letter had 
wounded her soul just where it was 
opening—just where it was begin- 
ning to draw a new and strange life 
from its very desolation. ‘ No, 
Mrs. Lester,” he went on, “I do not 
ask your pardon for so speaking of 
one who, though he is called your 
husband, is for that very reason all 
the more.a scoundrel. So this ‘is 
the price of Miss Clare’s forgive- 
ness! Take my advice, Mrs. Lester 
—let him go.” 

Miss Raymond started with amaze- 
ment. 

“ You think——” she began. 

“Ts it not plain enough? Hugh 
has had to choose between his wife 
and Earl’s Dene: and he has acted 
prudently.” 


And so indeed it seemed. But 


Miss Raymond was not easily satis- 
fied when she was called upon to 
condemr. 
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“But — Angélique,” she said, 
‘“‘ surely there must be something : 
he seems to allude to something 
that you must understand——” 

“ But,” said Warden, “ she is his 
wife — and he deserts her in his 
prosperity. For my part, I find the 
mystery only too plain.” 

“But have you no idea of what 
he means?” asked Miss Raymond 
again of Angélique. 

‘“*None—none in the least. And 
if you cannot help me——” 

“Ah, we will help you,” said 
Warden, “never fear, Lester will 
not disappear, I fancy, for very long. 
By leaving England, I take it, he 
means London: and by ‘for ever,’ 
perhaps as much as a month. The 
heir of Earl’s Dene is not likely to 
be an exile.” 

“And what do you advise ?” 
asked Miss Raymond. 

He considered for a moment, and 
then drew himself up. 

‘“*T said I would come to you to- 
morrow,” he said. ‘ But now—TI 
will do something else first. Yes, 
Mrs. Lester—I am selfish enough to 
welcome this opportunity of being 
able to prove to you also that I am 
a better friend to you and to yours 
than I fear you have taken me for. 
You shall be righted—-never fear. 
And then?” he asked, as he turned 
once more to Miss Raymond. 

Angélique was mystified and con- 
fused. She had had good cause to 
mistrust Warden: and she had no 
reason to place more confidence in 
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him now. But her strength and 
clearness of purpose seemed to have 
left her: she had lost the game and 
her head at the same time. Besides, 
she was very unlike her old mistress 
in the matter of unwillingness to 
suspect evil: according to her read- 
ing of human nature in general, 
Warden’s opinion of Hugh’s conduct 
was natural and probable enough, 
and she felt, though as yet vaguely, 
that her own had rendered his only 
too excusable. If she could only 
communicate once more with Hugh 
by any means, she made a sort of 
unconscious vow that she would 
throw to the winds the very rem- 
nant of her old ambition, and be to 
him as he would have her be. It 
was not that she had become less 
ambitious: but she had begun to 
wake to other needs. 

‘“* And as to Lester,” Warden con- 
tinued, “‘I think his whereabouts is 
very discoverable. One ought not 
to be a lawyer for nothing. I will 
set about this business at once—so 
now, dear Miss Raymond, good-bye 
till right is done at last. Then we 
will meet again.” 

And so, having bent over her 
hand, he set out like a knight- 
errant to deserve the lady of his 
love by protecting distressed dam- 
sels and doing justice upon their 
oppressors. He almost regretted 
that for once he had to thank For- 
tune for favours freely bestowed, 
and not wrested from her by his 
own strength and skill. 


CHAPTER XxX, 


Certainly Warden had not spoken 
without book when he had said that 
Hugh would not prove undiscover- 
able, at least by him. 

Nature often appears in mourn- 
ing robes: but perhaps her aspect 
is never more suggestive of sadness 
than when a windJess winter morn- 
ing rises in mist upon a long, level 
waste of sand, upon which the sea, 
looking as though it would be in a 
rage if it could, comes rolling in 


from the far distance, its miles of 
expanse apparently concentrated in 
a horizon line of white fringed with 
a black streak which, contrary to 
all ordinary rules of contrast, looks 
all the blacker for being set against 
a dark-grey sky. Such a morning 
is the very expression of all that is 
dismal and dreary. A low sandy 
shore has no claim to that grandeur 
which, upon a bolder coast, ennobles 
and sublimates what is drear: there 
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is no roar of the sea, no grand stead- 
fastness of rocks to raise the soul 
above the uniform level of dull, un- 
broken melancholy. It was to a spot 
like this upon that Picard coast 
which has seen so many meetings 
between hostile nations and private 
foes, that Hugh came to keep his 
appointment with his former friend. 

It was his second appointment 
of the kind: and a man’s second 
duel is a very different kind of 
thing from his first. This time he 
had to go out, not with the elation 
of boyish courage, ready to dare all 
things for the sake of nothing, but 
with the sensation of deliberately 
doing what he would have avoided 
doing if it had been possible, and 
with a kind of resigned patience as 
to what the issue might be. He 
had no intention either of killing or 
of being killed: but, at the same 
time, he had no intention of turn- 
ing the duel into a farce by firing 
in the air. 

His opponent, however, was not 
yet upon the ground. He had 
reached Calais only the night be- 
fore, and having lain awake all 
night, of course fell sound asleep 
towards morning, and did not wake 
till nearly the hour fixed for the 
meeting. Presently, however, Major 
Andrews appeared, but alone. 

“Ah!” he said, “good morn- 
ing, Lester. Bong jour, Mossiou. 
What? Is not Warden here? I 
was to meet him on the ground.” 

Félix shrugged his 
“Perhaps he has mistaken the 
place?” 

‘‘ Impossible. 
here last night. 
cold!” 

“He will doubtless be here 
immediately,” said Hugh, who 
doubted no man’s courage, and had 
no reason to doubt Warden’s. 
“You came over last night, didn’t 
you? Was there any news in 
town ?” 

“Oh, nothing particular. <A 

see, 


We walked down 
By Jove, it’s 


pinch of snuff? Let me 
though—our friend is to have to 
fight for his seat, after all.” 


shoulders,, 


—Part XIV. 


““ Warden?” 

“Yes. Of course he’s full of it: 
or else [I shouldn’t know much 
about a place like Denethorp, of 
course.” 

“ And who with?” asked Hugh, 
with interest. ‘ Not Prescot again ? 
I thought he’d retired. 

“Tt is Prescot, though. He 
seems to be a deep fellow, Pres- 
cot. I know him a little, you 
know, in town. Between  our- 
selves, I shouldn’t wonder if he’d 
got an inkling of this affair, and 
so thought it might be as well not 
to be out of the field.” 

Hugh was silent. 
asked,— 

‘“* Are you sure of this?” 

“As one of these pistols. War-. 
den showed me a copy of his ad- 
dress—Radical, by Jove, to the 
backbone! Those sort of fellows 
ought to be hung, every man of ’em. 
By George, Lester, you may bring 
in the Radical after all! And you 
a good Tory too!” ms 

Hugh’s face fell. Major Andrews 
had intended to make a joke: but 
many a true word is spoken in 
jest. 

It was not for more than a 
minute that he spoke. “Have 
you the address with you?” he 
asked, very gravely. 

“ No—but Warden has.” 

“ And does he pledge himself to 
go to the polls ?” \ 

“Not exactly. But he says that 
circumstances may very likely in- 
duce him to—and I think you and 
I can pretty well guess what he 
means. He knows you can hit 
pretty straight if you please.” 

“Félix,” said Hugh, “come 
here. No one,” he went on, “ will 
think the worse of me, I know, if I 
propose that this meeting of ours 
should be postponed till after the 
contest. I know something of 
Denethorp politics: and if any- 
thing should happen to-day, Prescot 
would walk over, and would keep 
the seat for ever.” 

“Hm!” said the Major. “For 
my part, I should like the affair to 


At last he 
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be put off for good and all. We 
shall have to risk losing a seat to 
the Radicals.” 

“Couldn’t we make some ar- 
rangement of the kind?” , 

““Or suppose you arrange to fire 
in the air, and have it over com- 
fortably ?” 

“JT fear not. It is too serious 
a business, and has gone too far. 
But Warden must go to the poll 
and win—that is certain.” 

Major Andrews looked at his 
watch rather uneasily. 

“But ‘what can he be doing?” 
he asked. ‘“ This is one of the few 
occasions when a man is bound 
to be punctual. I will walk to- 
wards the inn, if you will excuse 
me, and then we will continue our 
conversation.” 

But just then Warden’s figure 
was seen in the distance hurrying 
along the sands, and in a few 
mjnutes he joined them. 

He bowed both to Hugh and 
Félix. He was very pale, and it 


was obyious’ that he was in a high 


state of nervousness. 

‘“*How can I apologise for having 
kept you waiting?” he said. “I 
overslept myself—and that is no 
excuse, I know.” 

The Major took him aside. 

“You have walked too fast,” he 
said: “you had better be quiet for 
five minutes. Lester has proposed 
to me—certainly in a most honour- 
able manner—that we should put 
off this affair till the election is 
over. For my own part, at the last 
moment, I should suggest that it be 
put off altogether. But what do 
you think of his proposal ?” 

Warden considered for a moment. 

“You surprise me a little,” he 
answered. “It cannot be put off 
altogether, as you know, without 
my owning myself in the wrong, 
which I cannot do, of course. And 
as for postponing it, that is equally 
impossible, as it seems tome. We 
are all here and ready, and we may 
as well have it over.” 

“But Mr Lester has made his 
offer entirely on your account.” 
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“T am much obliged to him, 
But I could not think of putting 
you, on my account, to such incon- 
venience.” 

‘“‘T think you are wrong, Warden, 
You are in my hands, you know, 
and it is for me and for Mr. Créville 
to decide.” 

“Scarcely, I think. You have 
probably seen enough to have 
gathered that the real cause of our 
quarrel is and must remain entirely 
private. That being so, the mode 
in which this meeting is arranged 
must also to some extent be less 
a matter for friends than usual. 
Our quarrel must be decided in 
this way sooner or later: and the 
sooner the better.” 

“Tt seems to me that you make 
my position rather a nominal one.” 

“Not at all. Besides, Mr. Cré- 
ville is in precisely the same posi- 
tion.” 

“Then let us hear what Mr. 
Créville has to say.” 

“You may talk to him if you 
please.” 

“And you will put yourself in 
our hands ?” 

““T shall certainly refuse to leave 
this place until the affair is ar- 
ranged—and that, as I have told 
you, can only be in one way.” 

“You are scarcely acting accord- 
ing to rule.” 

“On the contrary, I am quite in 
rule.” 

“1 think not.” 

“But Ido. And so——” 

“T cannot act for you with my 
hands tied.” 

“JT do not ask you to do that. 
The affair is out of your hands s0 
far as negotiation is concerned. I 
consider it almost an additional 
insult on the part of Mr. Lester to 
ask for a postponement now. I 
cannot consent to have been forced 
to fight, to have been actually 
brought at the extremest personal 
inconvenience to the ground, and 
then to be sent back again with 
it hanging over my head still. A 
man who is as prompt to quarrel as 
Mr. Lester should be equally prompt 
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to bring his quarrel to the end. 
You remember the advice of Polo- 
nius, no doubt. And this proposal 
js not out of consideration to my- 
self, Iassure you. You know that 
he and Prescot are old personal 
enemies, as well as political oppo- 
nents: and it would be gall and 
wormwood to him to see Prescot re- 
turned for Denethorp.” 

“Tf that is so—why, then, cer- 
tainly ——” 

“Why what else can it be? He 
has quarrelled with Prescot, he has 
quarrelled with his aunt, and he 
has quarrelled with me. His con- 
duct during the last election makes 
it simply ridiculous for him to pro- 
fess to act on public grounds—and 
of what personal interest can the 
Denethorp election be to him now, 
except so far as he can prevent the 
return of one enemy now and of 
another hereafter? He won his 
own election by pistols instead of 
votes, as you know ; and I presume 
he does not wish to have been 
under fire in vain. His sparing me 
to-day will prevent Prescot’s return 
now, and you may be very sure 
that so professed a duellist will 
not spare me when my seat is 
won: and he knows that a third 
contest Prescot will hardly care to 
stand.” 

“Certainly your view alters the 
case. Mossiou Créville, I fear the 
affair must go on.” 

“ Assuredly, Monsieur le Major. 
We are quite ready.” 

“T have something to say,” said 
Hugh. “If Warden chooses to 
risk losing this election, I do not. 
I insist upon a postponement: and 


I will do nothing on this occasion’ 


to let him run the risk. It will be 
quite useless to go on, for I shall fire 
in the air.” 

“That is absurd,” said Warden, 
angrily. ‘This must go. on, and 
goon now. Major Andrews agrees 
with me: and, if I am not mistaken, 
Mr Créville also. You may fire 
into the sea, if you like, but you 
must do so at your own peril. I 
bind myself to nothing. You know 


that what is between us must not end 
in a farce.” 

“Exactly so,” Hugh answered. 
“And so why go on with what must 
end in a farce now!” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Major 
Andrews, “that when friends are 
disregarded and kept in the dark, 
the best thing they can do is to 
retire.” 

“And it seems to me,” said War- 
den, ‘that Mr. Lester has become 
exceedingly anxious that the affair 
should end in a farce not only now 
but altogether.” 

It was nothing less than an ac- 
cusation of cowardice, which Hugh’s 
position, as the champion of the 
family honour, rendered it impos- 
sible for him to pass by without 
putting himself in the wrong for 
good and all. The Major also, who 
began to find his own situation 
rather a faise one, felt angry. His 
definition of gentlemanly conduct 
was perhaps rather conventional ; 
but it distinctly excluded the passage 
of insults upon the ground. 

““Gentlemen,” he said, not dis- 
pleased with an excuse for washing 
his hands of the business, “I will 
wish you good morning. I did not 
come to be present at a duel of 
words; when I want that, I can 
go to Billingsgate.” And he turned 
to go. 

“Stop,” said Hugh. “After 
what Warden has just said there is 
nothing more to say.” 

“T think. not either,” said the 
Major: “and soI will say nothing 
more,—good morning. I think my 
friend has managed to put himself in 
the wrong—and if I am ever asked 
about it I shall say so.” 

“Tam much obliged to you,” said 
Hugh: “but I must not give you the 
trouble. Oblige me by remaining 
and acting for Mr. Warden still. If 
anything should happen, both of us 
may be in need of some one to speak 
of it with authority.” 

“To oblige you then, Mr. Lester. 
Mossiou Créville, let us proceed to 
business. You will stand at twenty 
paces: and you know the signal. 
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I will give it, and then you will both 
fire.” 

The ground was measured, and 
the opponents took their places. 
Hugh was perfectly calm, and he 
quite made up his mind as to what 
he ought and what he therefore in- 
tended to do. Warden was equally 
determined, in a way: but, though 
outwardly calm and steady, was far 
from being really self-possessed. 
For, though determined in the 
sense of having made up his mind 
not to lose his opportunity, he was 
anything but certain as to how his 
opportunity was to be used. 

About one second had now to 
elapse before the signal was given. 

Such seconds often seem an eter- 
nity : but to Hugh it did not seem 
long. He was still, disinherited as 
he was, the avowed and conscious 
champion of the right and of the 
honour of Earl’s Dene: he was in 
the position of some exiled prince, 
who still regards himself, though 
no others so regard him, as repre 
senting the rights and the honour 
of the country which has deposed 
him. He was bound in honour to 
receive his opponent’s fire; but he 
was equally bound in duty not to 
let his opponent receive his own. 
An accident to Warden would more 
than probably destroy for ever the 
political prestige of Earl’s Dene 
that it was his duty to support as 
much as its honour. Because he 
had lost his rights he was not in 
revenge to throw off his duties. 
He would have preferred to fight 
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under circumstances” that left him 
free to aim as straight as he pleas 
but that could not be helped now. 

Warden knew what was jn 
Hugh’s mind as plainly as if he 
read it in an open book. But the 
second seemed to him immeasur- 
ably long. He scarcely knew what 
to do. The temptation to take ad- 
vantage of so marvellous an oppor- 
tunity was almost too great to resist, 
for his opponent was practically 
standing unarmed before him; 
and yet, for once, he would not un- 
willingly have owed a little to for- 
tune. At last his familiar devil, 
his one idea for which he had go 
long plotted and ventured, threw 
itself into the scale. He fixed his 
eyes upon those of Hugh, and felt 
a sort of fascination that was al- 
most a presentiment of what was to 
come. Indeed he was scarcely 
his own master, even as it was less 
Faust who held the sword than 
Mephistopheles who guided it that 
slew Valentine. It is not during 
such instants that impulse has time 
to become self-conscious : and who 
shall say that under such circum- 
stances any man is quite respon- 
sible for what he may or may not 
do? 

“ One—two—three ! ” counted the 
major deliberately: and the white 
handkerchief fell upon the sand. 
Hugh threw up his hand above his 
head: and two shots, with scarcely 
the smallest interval between them, 
rang with a muffled sound through 
the mist. 


BOOK IV.—THE RETURN OF THE WIND. 


CHAPTER I. + 


In one respect it is impossible 
for youth, even by means of the 
most sympathetic imagination, to 
be in complete sympathy, or rather 
in complete harmony, with nature. 
To know nature fully, as a wife and 
not as a mistress, it is necessary to 
have lived long enough to become 
a little callous about time: to have 


come to feel the recurrence of the 
seasons only as a different form of 
the sequence of the hours, and 
years to be nothing more than days. 
To the young, and to those who 
live among men, a quarter of a cen- 
tury is not only metaphorically 
speaking a lifetime; but to the 
old, as to all the sanctuaries of na- 
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ture in which her spirit takes refuge 
from the insatiable attempts of 
mankind to drive her from the 
world, it seems, and really is, but 
an hour. 

And a nation, which, after all, is 
not an abstraction, is in this respect, 
as in all others, subject to the same 
law as the men and women of whom 
it is composed. In the first quar- 
ter of the present month—or, to 
speak after the manner of men, of 
the present century—tie nation 
called France had lived through 
what seemed ages of youth: men 
had come and gone, in a cease- 
less whirl that prolonged a condi- 
tion of things in which every day 
had destroyed something old and 
brought about something new, so 
far as there may be any new thing 
under the sun. He who had lived 
through this period beyond the 
sea would on his return have found 
all things changed. But there were 
some things that were not changed, 
simply because they were un- 
changeable. To the hills, to whom 
a thousand years is but a day, 
twenty-five years had not been an 
hour—not a minute. Summers 
and winters, Storms and sunshine, 
are not revolutions; they are no- 
thing more to these than are its 
waves to the sea; the varying con- 
ditions of what in itself knows no 
change. 

So might have thought a travel- 
ler in the recesses of the Jura who 
had not revisited them till the year 
182— after an absence of five-and- 
twenty or thirty years. But so 
did not think the postilion of a 
carriage drawn by two horses that 
was passing along the highroad 
from Besancon to Lons-le-Saulnier 
in the month of January in that 
year—yes, in the month of Janu- 
ary, for the gods of nature, like 
nature herself, live for ever, and 
the barbarous name of Nivose was 
known no more. He did not think 
so, simply because he was begin- 
ning to grow old, and to sympathise 
with the hills in sight of which he 
had lived all his days. 


The carriage in question was a 
great post-chaise that had been 
taken at the Hotel de la Siréne 
at Besancon. It was sound, if 
not easy, upon its springs, and 
thoroughly safe, if proportionally 
heavy. The meagre horses were 
well up to their work—that is to say, 
they galloped through villages at 
full speed, went at a foot-pace along 
the level roads, and crept at that 
of a funeral up the hills: and the 
no less meagre postilion was well up 
to his—that is to say, he cracked 
his whip bravely when there was 
any one to admire his performance, 
and paid more attention to the 
safety of his equipage than to the 
speed of his employer, when, as 
was most often the case, there was 
no one to admire him but the 
crows. For the’ rest, the day was 
cold enough, but, as there was no 
wind, not unbearably so, and the 
ground was covered with untrodden 
snow, though none was falling, and 
though that which had already fallen 
was not sufficient to block the road. 
On the contrary, the sun was shin- 
ing full upon the dazzling white 
domes that lay to the left, and 
more especially upon one that rose 
in the distance like that of a 
cathedral among those of lesser 
shrines. It was altogether, for 
winter time, a rather exhilarating 
day for a traveller who was well 
provided with furs. 

Such was the case with him or 
her—for the provision was so com- 
plete as to conceal both sex and 
age—who sat alone in the closed and 
heavily-piled carriage. The equi- 
page proceeded quietly and slowly 
until it arrived at a place where a 
narrower road turned up-hill to the 
left between two lines of closely- 
cut trees, and where the main ave- 
nue crossed a narrow river that just 
here issued from a valley on its 
way to join the Doubs, the Saone, 
or the Ain. It was along the slope 
of the hills that formed one side of 
this valley or mountain-pass that 
the branch-road lay, so that it fol- 
lowed the upward course of the 
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stream, over which it hung, higher 
and higher in proportion as it led 
farther and farther among the hills. 
At the fork of the two roads stood 
a direction-post with three arms, 
on one of which, among other in- 
formation as to distances, and as to 
its standing in the department of 
Doubs, was written ‘“‘ To Besancon,” 
on another “To Lons,” and on the 
third, which pointed along the 
branch-road, ‘To St.-Félix-des-Ro- 
chers.” 

It was along the latter that the 
two horses turned, or rather were 
turned, for it was not by any means 
of their own accord. Whether they 
had any special objection to St.- 
Félix-des-Rochers or no, they were 
certainly not unjustified in object- 
ing to the road that led thither. 
The leafless trees were not planted 
along it for any great distance, 
which was so far of consequence 
that, where their lines ended in a 
few straggling sentinels, the up-hill 
work fairly began, while the road 
itself was by no means in so perfect 
a state of repair as that which they 
left behind. On the contrary, it 
would not be going too far to say 
that it was a very bad road in- 
deed, by no means rendered more 
easy to travel by the snow that hid 
its defects, and by a sensation of 
risk caused by the height to which 
it gradually rose above the bed of 
the stream. The prospect became 
confusing also, with its monotony 
of glittering white, while the high? 
dome that had formed a sort of 
landmark fell gradually to the 
rear. 

An unbroken waste of trackless 
snow doubtless has a grandeur of 
its own, but it is of a wearisome 
kind. It is no wonder that the 
figure within the coach only wrap- 
ped itself up more closely in ‘its 
sables ; perhaps in its own thoughts 
also, from which it was not likely 
to be distracted by any passer-by. 

But unlikely things happen some- 
times. A V-shaped, springless cart 
of the country, drawn by two mules, 
was, after a mile or two had been 
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passed, seen descending the road: 
and when the two vehicles had 
met they stopped with one accord. 

The bloused driver of the cart 
stared hard at the postilion. The 
latter answered with an expressive 
shrug, that seemed to say, “It is 
not that Iam gone mad,” and with 
the words,— 

“To St. Félix.” 

“ Sacré! I thought you had 
mistaken your road,” said the 
latter, resting his elbows on his 
knees, and staring this time at the 
carriage. 

“As if I didn’t know this thing 
from a highroad!” said the pos- 
tilion. 

“* And what have you got there?” 

‘““A lady,” answered the pos- 
tilion, with a backward jerk of his 
elbow. 

“ Sacré! But that is an affair!” 

“Without doubt. Madame is 
English.” 

“And what will she do at St. 
Félix ?” 

The postilion gave another shrug. 
But just then the window was let 
down, and a woman’s voice said 
with a pure French accent, in spite 
of her imputed nationality,— 

‘“* Are we not on the right road?” 

‘““Madame is for St. Félix?” 
asked the blouse. 

“For St.-Félix-des-Rochers.” 

“Quite straight on, Madame. 
You cannot miss the way.” 

“Then what are you stopping 
for? Drive on at once,” she said 
sharply to the postilion, and let 
down the window again. 

Each of the talkers gave one 
final shrug, and the horses moved 
on once more. 

But it was now no longer, in 
spite of the fineness of the weather, 
over-pleasant travelling for any one 
without a definite object. But, 
with this particular traveller, this 
was probably not the case. Those 
very few people who, like the 
reader, are acquainted with St. 
Félix, know also that to visit it 
without an object, at all events in 
winter time, is a thing unknown. 
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At present there was nothing to 
be seen but snow, and that can be 
seen without stirring from Paris: 
while to see the real splendour of 
winter one must go where lofty 
and well-marked mountain-ranges 
add splendour to its desolation. 
At last, just before sunset—for the 
carriage had set out before sunrise 
—a louder noise of water was heard 
at no great distance, and the win- 
dow was again let down. 

“ Postilion! is not. that the tor- 
rent of La Rochette ?” 

The postilion, who was falling 
into a doze, with which his style 
of driving by no means interfered, 
started, and turned round. 

“ Plait-il, Madame ?” 

“T asked, Is not that the tor- 
rent of La Rochette !” 

He stared in his turn. ‘* Madame 
is not a stranger? She knows the 
torrent of La Rochette ?” 

“Can you not answer me ?” 

“That is the torrent, Madame.” 

The furs were partially thrown 
back. ‘Stop here,” she said, while 
she leaned forward from the win- 
dow in front, and looked round. 
She did not seem to feel the cold, 
though it was now increasing. 

She seemed to be remembering, 
or to be making an effort to re- 
member. 

“And what lights are those up 
yonder ?” 

“It is a chdélet, Madame. 
call it Pré-aux-Fleurs.” 

“Pré-aux-Fleurs! Is that close 
to St. Félix ?” 

“Less than a league, Madame.” 

“And how do we reach the town 
—the village ?” 

“Straight along the road, Ma- 
dame.” 

“‘ But across the torrent ?” 

“The road crosses the torrent, 
Madame.” 


They 


“But is not the road sometimes: 


?” 


carried awa 
“Ah, Madame, that used to be 
in old times. We have made all 
that right now. The last time was 
when I was almost a boy.” 
“* And when was that ?” 
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‘When the Marquis was killed.” 

“The Marquis de Croisville ?” 

‘*Madame has heard of it, then ? 
Yes—I saw the spot the next day. 
I come from St. Félix,, Madame 
must know, and I went with Jean- 
Baptiste. Perhaps Madame has 
heard of Jean-Baptiste also ?” 

The lady looked still more in- 
terested. “I did not know you 
were from St. Félix,” she said, in a 
gentler tone. “ Well ?” 

“The road was carried clean 
away—it was fearful. Poor Pierre 
—he that was betrothed to Suzanne 
—had been with the Marquis. 
They knew all about it up there, at 
Pré-aux-Fleurs. He had been there 
just before, and had gone back to 
the Marquis: and in trying to get 
to the chalet they both fell into the 
river. It was a frightful fall.” 

“And how was that known ?” 
she asked, after a pause. 

“His dog, Madame. It ran 
down and brought up a handker- 
chief belonging to the Marquis, 
which was shown when Madame la 
Marquise was examined at Besan- 
con, before they sent her to be guil- 
lotined.” 

“ And the child ?” 

‘““Ah—Madame knows of the 
child ”’ he asked, opening his eyes 
in complete amazement. ‘That was 
safe—Pierre had carried it to Pré- 
aux-Fleurs, before he went back to 
the Marquis. Ah, he was a brave 
boy, was the little Félix! How Jean- 
Baptiste and he used to keep us all 
alive! Many a time have I danced 
to his violin. They were fine days 
—St. Félix isn’t what it used to be 
now. I went away when I married 
a young girl /@ bas, and then the 
boy, I hear, went away too.” 

“And this Jean-Baptiste — who 
was he? Was it he who brought 
up the child ?” 

“*No, Madame—he was brought 
up at Pré-aux-Fleurs, by Father 
Laurent, and Aunt Cathon, and 
poor Suzanne. It was Jean-Bap- 
tiste taught him to play the fid- 
dle.’ 

“And these people—you are 
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from St. Félix—do you know them 
still ?” 

“Ah, Madame, that was when I 
was young. But they all live still, 
except Aunt Cathon, who died three 
years next June: and Suzanne is 
still at Pré-aux-Fleurs.” 

“ And he was called Félix ?” 

“Félix, Madame. Father Lau- 
rent baptised him. Will not Ma- 
dame proceed ?” 

“Wait a moment. So it is here 
that—that the Marquis 

‘“‘Tf Madame pleases, I will show 
her the very spot where the road 
was carried away.” 

A few yards brought them to 
where the torrent, which in summer 
was dry, but in winter was swollen 
by rain and melted snow, thundered 
under the road. ' 

“There, Madame,” he said, point- 
ing to a rude wooden cross such as 
the traveller so often sees by foreign 
roadsides to mark the spot of some 
violent death,—“‘ we put up that 
when the spring came.” 

The darkness was coming on, so 
that nothing could be seen clearly. 

“You say we are within a league 
of St. Félix,” said the lady. ‘‘ Take 
the carriage, then, across the bridge. 
I will descend for an instant.” 

“ Plait-il, Madame ?” 

“Do you not'hear me ?” 

She spoke always as one who 
was used to obedience, and the man 
obeyed. She threw off some of her 
wrappings, and then stepped out 
into the snow, while the horses 
moved slowly on. There was no 
danger in approaching the cross, 
for a railing guarded the edge of 
the steep incline. 

After more than five-and-twenty 
years—that is to say, after more 
than a lifetime—the Marquise de 
Croisville, for such she was, had 
found her way back to the spot 
where her punishment, as she be- 
lieved, had begun, and where she 
now, tracing back the life of her 
child, felt already like a pilgrim 
who has reached the shrine. : What 
a torrent of recollections, more 
blinding, more powerful than that 


of La Rochette, whose well-remem- 
bered thunder once more filled her 
ears, and unchained by any bridge, 
rushed through her then! She 
stooped down before the cross— 
she even knelt before it in the snow 
as she read with difficulty an in- 
scription of which were only de. 
cipherable the words,— . 

“ Priez pour les dmes du Marquis 
ails et du Pierre Vouzy . 
Sree ay 

An old impulse may be strong 
enough to have the same effect as 
habit upon a naturally impulsive 
nature that has been long unnatur- 
ally restrained. She had clasped 
the cross with both her arms: and 
now she stretched them out as she 
had done, when she had, in that self- 
same spot, first found herself alone. 
It was as though once more the 
maternal instinct that had never 
been dead within her led her to 
seek her child even as she had 
sought for him in vain before. 

“*Q God!” she exclaimed in Eng- 
lish, and half aloud, “let my search 
end here—if I have sinned, I have 
suffered! Let the end come now, 
as it may seem best in Thy sight.” 

How long she remained thus, 
buried in herself, cannot be known. 
Her youth had returned: her self- 
restraint was gone, and she was 
wrapt as it were in that ecstasy 
that precedes miracles. The sun had 
set, but the moon had risen: and 
the reflection of the snow made a 
wild and magic light that was even 
clearer than that of day. But as 
yet she was unconscious of the 
change. Men have remained for 
hours without moving, .without be- 
ing conscious of any outer world, 
when in this state of spiritual 
trance. But she was roused at last. 
Once again she mechanically 
stretched out her arm; and then 
she found that she had been recall- 
ed to herself by a light touch on the 
shoulder. 

“Pardon, Madame,” said a man’s 
voice in French: ‘I feared——” 

She turned round in the white 
moonlight. The son in one instant 
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beheld his mother—the mother be- 
held her son. 

This story has rambled along 
through many paths: it has dealt in 


what must often have seemed very _ 


random fashion with many people 
owing their connection one with 
another to the very extreme of 
accident. Without any hero or 
heroine for a centre, the reader 
must have been possessed of capa- 
cities for sympathy quite abnormal, 
if he or she has been able to be- 
stow it in any large measure upon 
any of these puppets in the hands 
of what must have looked like the 
blindest chance. But that which we 
have chosen to call Circumstance, 
but which he, if he pleases, may 
now call by a higher name, is surely 
vast enough in its scope, and lofty 
enough in its interest, to render it 
impossible for any one who is able 
in the least degree to look down for 
a while upon the labyrinth of life in 
which he, like these, has to move, 
to sympathise for the time with 
one man or woman more than with 


another when all are equally as 


much puppets as these. For such 


“Best and worst, 
Are we: there is no last or first:”’ 


and while a spectator who should 
specially interest himself im some 
particular knight or pawn would 
gain, doubtless, some living per- 
sonal interest—and that is worth 
having—he would neither take the 
proper interest in, nor would he un- 
derstand, the game, which is, after 
all, the highest matter. And so, if 
the spectator of the game that we 
have called ‘Earl’s Dene’ will take 
the trouble to consider, he will 
find that even the most apparent- 
ly random move of the most ob- 
scure piece on the board was abso- 
lutely necessary to bring about this 
strange meeting then and _ there. 
If in the course of it he has seemed 
to pass through much barren coun- 
try—if he has often lost the clue, or 
found its threads perplexed and 
kriotted—if, seeking with whom to 
sympathise, he- has found the evil 
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strong and the good weak—it is of 
the nature of the game called hu- 
man life and not of this small frag- 
ment of it, that he must complain, 

The wind—which seems, at least, 
to blow as it listeth—which had 
blown about, in one “direction oF 
another, according to the nature 
with which they been created 
or which they had acquired, all 
these living people who have crowad- 
ed, perhaps it may be thought over- 
crowded, the air, like a flock of 
birds who have no conscious object 
save to devour the carrion or to 
escape the fowler, had at length 
sunk down where it had arisen. It 
“had gone toward the south and 
turned about unto the north: it 
had whirled about continually, and 
had returned again according to its 
circuits.” All those years had been 
to the Marquise de Croisville but as 
one instant: it was as though that 
vain stretching out of the arms that 
she had made a lifetime ago had 
not proved barren: as though she 
had stretched them out not to lose, 
but to find. 

How could she, of all people, not 
believe that it was so her prayer 
had been answered? She was 
scarcely even surprised her soul 
was wrought to its highest pitch, 
and, had she experienced a real 
miracle, it would not have seemed 
a miracle to her: had the dead 
Marquis risen from the dead, and 
8 in the white moonlight as 
phantom-like in reality as all else 
around her appeared, she would not 
have wondered. Once more, one 
feels no surprise, they say, in 
dreams. 

And yet this was no dream, though 
Félix, to whom the nature of the 
emotions that filled her were un- 
known, almost thought so. It was 
more likely, or seemed more likely 
to one who had seen but his own 
dimly-lighted path through the 
maze of circumstances that had led 
him here, that a phantom mother 

ould stand before him, than that 
she should stand before him in the 
flesh. 

8c 
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She had slowly risen, and now 
they stood face to face. Alone, in 
the moonlight, and upon the snow, 
both looked phantom-like indeed. 

But they stood not thus for long. 
If she stood before him as the in- 
carnation of dreams in which even 
Marie had no share, he stood be- 
fore her as that of her memories 
in which no living mortal shared, 
but in which she herself recognised 
the hand of a destiny that was no 
less powerful than it was awful 
with mystery. Without another 
thought, without a question as to 
what had been or what might be, 
she, with a sob of “ Victor!” threw 
herself, not upon his breast, but at 
his feet. 

It was his father’s name that she 
uttered: his own, while he had yet 
been her son: it was his name to 
her. He raised her, and supported 
her with his arm. 

He, too, was less filled with emo- 
tion than with awe. ‘I meet, then, 
my mother at my father’s grave,” 
he said, scarcely knowing what he 
said, but speaking as men seem to 
speak in dreams. 

There was no need for either to 
ask how the other had been brought 
there. One does not question when 
an event is its own sufficient an- 
swer. 

Thus they remained for some 
instants without a word. At last 
the Marquise said,— 

“Speak to me, Victor! Have 
I indeed been dreaming all these 
years, or is it now that I dream ?” 

The words recalled Félix to him- 
self. Would it had been a dream, 
like all the rest of his days! For 
he had that to tell which he would 
give all things to be able to leave 
untold. Still it must be told, and 
that now. 

“Tt is no dream, my mother,” he 
said at last. “I am indeed your 
son—and—may I be that to you 
and more also!—for you have no 
longer any son but me.” ° 

He spoke the last words so 
gravely, so sadly, that the Mar- 


quise started as if she had heard feeling 


> | 


the first stroke of a funeral bell. 
In the exaltation of the moment 
she had forgotten all that had lain 
between it and that which had im- 
mediately preceded it a lifetime 
ago. But now she remembered 
many things, while Félix bowed 
his head with a kind of shame. 

“T come. from one grave to an- 
other,” he said only. 

This was all that he said, while 
he raised his face and looked at 
that of his mother to see how he 
should proceed. But he learned 
nothing there: though as yet she 
could not guess what was in his 
mind and on his tongue, the look 
of stone that her face had so often 
worn of late, and which had for 
a while been thawed, was returning 
to it once more, and once more 
hardening it into age. Could no- 
thing happen to her, not even this 
meeting, which seemed given by 
heaven as a pledge of pardon, that 
was not fated to be bound up with 
despair ? 

But he had passed the barrier, 
and went on. 

““Yes—he died, my brother, for 
you and for me. It was I who 
ought to have died! I was with 
him when he fell—and he shall be 
avenged. I have sought for you 
to tell you: for I knew what he 
had been to you, and what he had 
become to me. But you had left 
your home, none knew whither: 
and I—what was left for me but 
to return to my own? Would I 
had never left it!—I, who have 
brought nothing but harm to all I 
have ever known—even to him, 
even to you, our mother, whom 
I would have given my life to 
save from harm. Yes, he is dead 
for me—and I live to tell you this 
and to tell you here !” 

She was still silent. She was 
no longer among phantoms now, 
but among terrible realities, even 
though the exaltation of soul 
through which she had passed had 
not yet died away. He went on, 
in a kind of apathetic desperation, 
instinctively that it was 
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best here and thus that all should 
be told. 

He told her all he knew, all 
that he had heard, all that he had 
guessed since all was over. He 
told her, as rapidly as he might, 
and as tenderly, of his quarrel 
with Warden, of the solicitude of 
Hugh for her honour and for his 
above his own life, even above his 
own honour: of how Hugh, for 
his sake and for hers, had managed 
to take the place that should have 
been his, and of how he had 
fallen, nothing less than a martyr 
to the great cause of simple duty, 
whose true martyrs have been so 
few. As he spoke, his sight grew 
clear: and his clearness of vision 
gave clearness to his words. She 
understood also: and both, as he 
spoke, felt themselves to be stand- 
ing together in the presence of a 
life and death which, in their blend- 
ing together at last into one con- 
sistent whole, had, though fulfilled 
by one of the least among men, 
become heroic, nay, even sublime, 
and, in its mere simplicity, pathetic 
beyond the reach of words. 

And yet Hugh himself would 
not have understood a word of all 
this: and in that lay the very 
deepest pathos of it all. In the 
presence of such a death was no 
place for ordinary sorrow, for com- 
mon tears. In such an end there 
was something to have lived for, 
something that carried the man 
who had lived for it, in spite of all 
things, far above the world, and 
which made grief almost an insult, 
when even to wish to call him 
back to life would be to wish him 
ill. 

With all the affection for him 
that lay at the very depth of her 
heart, his mother would have felt 
more pride than grief had he died 
in battle in front of the charge. 
Could she feel, then, nothing more 
than grief now that he had died in 
defence of all for which she herself 
would have been proud to die, had 
she been he? She dared not, in 
that spot, before that cross, so 
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wreathed with older memories for 
immortelles, and in the presence of 
her living child, admit any selfish 
feeling of despair—the time for 
that had gone by. She only bowed 
her heart before what she, accord- 
ing to her creed, could not but feel 
to be the hand of God Himself, 
and, less consciously, before that 
simple strength of human _ will 
which, when it consummates itself 
in death, renders even weakness 
strong, unravels the clue of the 
maze, throws a mist of poetry over 
the sorriest details of life, and 
makes mere common human nature 
sympathetic in spite of all things. 
Yes, circumstance may be conquer- 
ed after all: but it is only by those 
who are content and strong enough 
to die. The very mortal and very 
human nature of poor Hugh was 
superior to all things now, even to 
her affection: and she felt, though 
unconsciously, that it was not for 
her, dwarfed in the shadow of the 
spirit of death that ennobles all 
things, even to wish to render 
death less noble by rendering. it 
less complete. 

“His will be done,” she said at 
last. ‘Even as I prayed, so it has 
come to me. And take no ven- 
geance,” she said, with a stronger 
voice. “He who has begun will 
know how to finish also: it is not 
for us to repay. And so—oh, 
Hugh, my son!” she exclaimed ; 
and then, at last, she threw herself 
upon the breast of another, and 
wept bitterly. . 

Terrible are the winter tears of 
one who has never Jearned to weep. 
Félix was unable to utter a word. 
He stood there and supported her 
as she wept, not so much sharing 
in her grief as in the awe with 
which the still silence of the night 
was filled. 

But her tears, once set free, flowed 
on. It was as though the tempests 
of years had been gathered up to 
burst forth at once. Still she could 
not pass the night in the snow: she 
must have immediate rest. And 
yet he could not leave her so, even 
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for a moment, and they were still 
at some distance even from Pré- 
aux-Fleurs—still farther from St. 
Félix, whence he supposed she had 
come on foot to the spot where he 
had found her. 

His own mingled feelings were 
giving way to fearful anxiety. If 
he could not calm her—if she were 
‘to sink down where she was—if the 
reaction were to come ?—But sud- 
denly he heard the neigh of a horse 
beyond the bridge. He called out, 
but received no answer. 

But still the sound reassured him. 
So he made her sit down gently by 
the cross, in the very spot in which 
the Marquis had waited for the re- 
turn of Pierre, and hurried over the 
bridge. A few yards farther on he 
saw the carriage and the two horses, 
which had waited there patiently 
for the best part of an hour. Indeed 
they would not improbably have 
waited there all night, for the pos- 


tilion had fallen asleep. He was 
not disturbed by thoughts, and the 
night was cold. 

Indeed, so soundly was he asleep 
that Félix had to shake him before 
he could be roused. 

“ All right, Madame,” he said, 
rubbing his eyes. ‘ Diable!” and 
he started on seeing Félix by his 
side, and on becoming confusedly 
conscious that he had been dream- 
ing. ‘What is it? Is Madame in 
the carriage ?”’ 

“Turn the horses. Madame is 
waiting—and be quick.” 

They turned, and recrossed the 
bridge. Madam Clare—the Mar- 
quise de Croisville—what matters 
it how she is called now ?—was 
kneeling by the wooden cross, 
which was embraced by her arms; 
and with her also all things were 
at an end, so far as the end of life 
may be the end of all. 


CHAPTER II. 


And so Warden had triumphed. 
He had proved that man can 
triumph over circumstance after 
all, and that he himself, at least, 
was capable of forming a plan, and 
of carrying it through fairly to the 
end. 

When he saw what his own hand 
had done, it must not be supposed 
that, though the sight was not one 
that he could look on unmoved, he 
felt any useless scruples or unprac- 
tical regrets. He was practical not 
by habit but by nature: and he 
was therefore incapable of enter- 
taining any feeling that was out of 
place and that could lead to no- 
thing. He had made up his mind 
that this duel must end fatally to 
one of the two, and he felt that he 
had no more real cause for’ self- 
accusation than the drowning man 
who has been compelled by the 
instinct of self-preservation to 
thrust a comrade in danger from a 
plank that is only large enough to 
support one. Of course to have 


actually slain a man with one’s own 
hand is very different from slaying 
him in thought only: but still 
facts are facts, and it is for weaker 
men than Warden to regret the 
inevitable. Wise men never in- 
dulge in regrets and_retrospects 
save in order to gather experience 
from them for the time to come. 
Besides, if unpleasant thoughts 
did come—for, after all, he had 
raised a ghost that it was much 
more easy to raise than to lay— 
he had the art, far more common 
than people like to allow, of turn- 
ing conscience into a useful advo- 
cate. Indeed that same conscience 
is often more than a useful advo- 
cate: it is a very corrupt judge, 
and sells itself readily for the most 
trivial price to the requirements of 
self-love. The complex character 
of human nature is certainly a ter- 
rible crue Even Warden, clear- 
sighted as he was, was able to 
deceive himself as he was able to 
deceive others: and he had con- 
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sidered his own conduct so long 
from his own point of view that, 
now that he needed excuse for it 
even in his own eyes, he was able 
to persuade himself that he deserv- 
ed the credit that he was about to 
claim. 

So at last, after a short period of 
exile, he returned to England in 
the character of a well-intentioned 
and unfortunate man, to obtain the 
reward that was due to his good 
intentions, and the consolation that 
was due to his misfortune. Imme- 
diately after the duel he had writ- 
ten two long letters of explanation— 
one to Miss Clare, the other to Miss 
Raymond. To the former he re- 
ceived no answer: but to the lat- 
ter he received one that was almost 
such as he would himself have 
dictated. Whatever Miss Ray- 
mond’s secret instincts might be, 
she could not but feel both pity 
and admiration for the man who 
‘in the cause of justice had been 
obliged to kill one who had been 
his friend. It must be remembered 
that to have shed blood was not in 
those days a disgrace in itself, so 
long as the blood had been shed in 
honour: and a duellist, so far from 
being regarded as an assassin, might 
very easily come to find himself re- 
garded as a hero. Besides, she, as a 
woman, was naturally ready enough 
to admire the doing of such deeds 
as, so it must seem to them, though 
falsely enough, only a very brave 
man can do: and not only so, but 
she felt bound, in her feminine 
idea of honour, to do all that she 
could for him who had risked his 
life in what she had made her own 
cause. He had gone out from her 
as a knight-errant: and he had 
obtained that claim upon her which 
the knight of old had upon his lady 
when for her sake he had slain 
a giant or a dragon—that claim 
which, when she denied it, rendered 
her a by-word in the songs of the 
minstrels who sang of her lover's 
deeds. He had, as it were, won 
her with the strong hand—a way 
of wooing that is the only way to 
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prevail with ladies who will say 
neither yes nor no. That feeling of 
distrust that had made itself felt, 
upon her first introduction to him 
in Market Street, and which still, 
in spite of her reason, had never 
quite died away, had now to yield 
to the feeling that it was no use 
for her to hesitate or to strive any 
longer: that matters were in fact 
settled for her, and that she had 
nothing to do but to submit to 
the logic of facts and yield. She 
deplored the course of events 
with all her soul: but it was with 
all that soul that lies beyond the 
reach of reason. Her reason could 
not but admit that that which she 
deplored was a great misfortune 
indeed, but one for which, at most, 
Warden was to be pitied and sym- 
pathised with, not blamed. Was 
it even altogether so much as a 
great misfortune? Was not An- 
gélique freed from a husband who 
had sold her for the good things of 
the world, and was not Warden an 
instrument in the hands of Pro- 
vidence for bringing about the 
triumph of justice? She felt that 
to blame him would be almost a 
sin. 

It will hence be gathered what 
had been the tone of the letter 
addressed to her by Warden, and 
of the answer which she had not 
delayed to send. It was, after all, 
unnecessary for Warden’s success - 
that he should gain her whole heart 
to its very depths, in the same way, 
for instance,.as Félix had gained 
that of Marie, not by virtue of any- 
thing that he had done, but by the 
right: of one sympathetic nature 
over’ another: it was enough for 
him that she should regard herself 
as fairly won. 

But of course, even so, thi 
must not be hurried to their cli- 
max. The course was, however, 
sufficiently clear. Hugh and An- 
gélique were certainly out of the 
running, and it would be easy 
enough for a man of resource to 
throw Félix out of it also. He had 
satisfied himself that to prove Félix 
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an impostor would be the easiest 
thing in the world, even to the 
satisfaction of Miss Clare, and, as 
@ necessary consequence, to get the 
will in Miss Raymond’s favour 
revived. Meanwhile his receiving 
no reply from his patroness was not 
in itself an ill sign, more especially 
as she did not revoke her support 
of his candidature. It was not to 
be expected that, under the circum- 
stances, she should be capable even 
of the physical labour of writing : 
and some shock to her body or to 
her mind would only render his 
future proceedings the easier, by 
rendering her more : likely to be 
subject to the influence over her 
which he knew so well how to use. 
She might even hate him as the 
means of the death of Hugh: but 
he knew that he could reckon upon 
her sense of justice not to condemn 
him practically for an accident that 
he had been unable to avoid. 

But to turn for a moment from 
personal to political matters. ‘The 
glories of Denethorp election time 
seemed to have departed with the 
riotous proceedings that had marked 
the last. The close of the present 
contest was utterly tame: Madam 
Clare was absent from home, no 
one knew where, and the successful 
candidate was again absent from 
the hustings. It was Mr. White who 
thanked the electors in the name of 
Warden for choosing the latter to 
represent his native town. Prescot 
did not even go fo the poll. 

The new member for Denethorp 
waited patiently abroad until he 
heard that all gossip had ceased and 
the result of the election was known. 
Then he took the opportunity of 
writing again to Miss Clare, and of 
returning to England to lay his 
lavzels at the feet of her who was to 
add to them the best of them all, 
and, what was more to the purpose, 
the richest also. 

It was a cold winter's morning 
when he crossed from Boulogne to 
Dover—even he had sufficient senti- 
ment to choose to pass hrough that 
town in preference to Calais. From 


Dover he wrote to Miss Raymond 
to announce his return, and to ask 
her when he might call upon her in 
London ; and, after a day or two, he 
receive the following reply :— 


“Dear Sir,—I shall be prepared 
to see you on Wednesday next at 
any time in the afternoon.—Yours 
truly, AuicE Raymonp.” 


So curt and cold a note rather 
surprised him: but he naturally set 
it down as to be accounted for b 
some turn of girlish caprice which 
is always most active as the time 
approaches when it must for ever be 
laid aside. And so the conqueror 
of circumstance spent the interven- 
ing time in going quietly about his 
ordinary affairs, which had got a 
little into arrear, and on the after- 
noon of the day named went to —— 
Street to claim his reward. 

Of course in the route to final 
triumph there were still risks and 
chances to encounter: but the great 
stages were past, and those that re- 
mained were difficult—so far as they 
were difficult at all—only as matters 
of detail. He would be no longer 
Mark Warden if he failed, now that 
he had nothing to do but to hold 
out his hand to gather the grapes, 
no longer sour, but as ripe and as 
sweet in imagination as in reality, 
that were training down in clus- 
ters as if asking him to pluck them 
and turn them into wine. He 
took prophetic stock of his future 
life as he walked along. Hugh’s 


conduct and character would show. 


in the blackest colours, more black 
even than that of the adventurer 
whom he had made his tool: he 
himself would appear the honest 
friend of all and the champion of 
the right: Miss Raymond would 
be once more the heiress of Earl's 
Dene, and he, in due time, would 
become the husband of Miss Ray- 
mond, At last Miss Clare would 
in the course of nature die: and the 
grandson of the Redchester druggist 
would be master of New-Court and 
of Earl’s Dene together. If he 
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could only quite rid himself of the 
ghost of Hugh! But that also 
would fade away in time. 

Once more he knocked at the 
door, all the more boldly because 
a little nervously — for he too had 
begun to learn what is meant by 
nerves—and was once more shown 
into the drawing-room. Miss Ray- 
mond would be with him in a few 
minutes. < 

But the minutes were more than 
a few, and, being nervous, he 
began to grow impatient. He was 
not fond of girlish caprices that 
meant nothing and which wasted 
time. At last, after he had looked 
at all the pictures on the wall, turned 
over all the books on the table, 
looked out of both the windows, and 
pulled to pieces a crocus, the door 
opened. He turned round suddenly 
to meet his future wife, and found 
himself face to face with Marie. 

The heart of the conqueror of 
fate and circumstance sank within 
him. He turned pale, and reeled 
for an instant as if he had received 
a blow. Was Nemesis so strong 
then, after all, that it could call 
people from the ‘very grave soon- 
er than let itself be subdued by 
man ? 

Nor did he see Marie alone. <A 
little behind her stood his Franken- 
stein-demon Dick Barton, who had 
followed her into the room, and 
now stood just within the door with 
a grim smile of triumph in his eyes 
when he saw the effect of the vision 
upon his foe. 

Marie’s, however, were fixed on 
the ground as she entered slowly. 
When she raised them and fixed 
them upon his, it was as though she 
were indeed regarding him whom 
she had once thought she loved 


from beyond the unpassable gulf of 


2 eave that had separated them 
or ever. 

“It is not I who have broken my 
Promise,” she said, in a low voice, 
but not timid ike that of the Marie 
of cld when she addressed those 
whom she loved or feared. “I 
have returned to life for a mo- 
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romise may not 
If I could, 
But, 
until that time comes, I must not 
by my silence be the cause of lead- 
ing you and others into sin and 
misery. I could not but let Miss 
Raymond know that your wife she 
cannot be. And now——” 

Even Warden’s readiness failed 
him. The city of B—— had not 
as yet been swallowed by an earth- 
quake: and until that or some 
equal mischance should happen to it, 
his marriage could be proved. His 
conduct might appear to be as 
white as snow, that of Hugh as 
black as ink—Félix might be proved 
a very Mahomet of imposture—Miss 
Clare might make any number of 
new wills— Miss Raymond might 
have given him every scruple of her 
heart,—but he was married to 
Marie; his lies, when he had denied 
it, stared him full in the face, and 
not only so, but in the faces of all 
the world. “If it were not for 
Marie,” indeed! For Marie? She 
had been a curse to him from the 
beginning. If it were not for this 
girl he would have gained all that 
his soul desired: through her, all 
that he had done, all that he had 
gained, was changed into waste and 
loss. Through her, he, the practi- 
cal man, had been led into chas- 
ing an impracticable dream—into 
wasting himself to gain nothing, 
and far less than nothing. To his 
self-reliant nature this was the 
hardest thing to bear of all: it was 
harder even than failure to feel 
that the failure was of his own con- 
triving. 

He could, in his first desperate 
moment of mortification, have struck 
her down on the spot. But habit, 
perhaps also a new-born sense of 
fear, resumed its influence, and he 
found his tongue. 

“What is the meaning of all 
this?” he asked. ‘I know too well 
that I have enemies,” he added, 
with a fierce look at Barton, “ but 
that you——” 

Even now he felt that had he 


ment that my 
bring ruin to otlftrs. 
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an impostor would be the easiest 
thing in the world, even to the 
satisfaction of Miss Clare, and, as 
@ necessary consequence, to get the 
will in Miss Raymond’s favour 
revived. Meanwhile his receiving 
no reply from his patroness was not 
in itself an ill sign, more especially 
as she did not revoke her support 
of his candidature. It was not to 
be expected that, under the circum- 
stances, she should be capable even 
of the physical labour of writing: 
and some shock to her body or to 
her mind would only render his 
future proceedings the easier, by 
rendering her more \ likely to be 
subject to the influence over her 
which he knew so well how to use. 
She might even hate him as_ the 
means of the death of Hugh: but 
he knew that he could reckon upon 
her sense of justice not to condemn 
him practically for an accident that 
he had been unable to avoid. 

But to turn for a moment from 
personal to political matters. ‘The 


glories of Denethorp election time 


seemed to have departed with the 
riotous proceedings that had marked 
the last. The close of the present 
contest was utterly tame: Madam 
Clare was absent from home, no 
one knew where, and the successful 
candidate was again absent from 
the hustings. It was Mr. White who 
thanked the electors in the name of 
Warden for choosing the latter to 
represent his native town. Prescot 
did not even go fo the poll. 

The new member for Denethorp 
waited patiently abroad until he 
heard that all gossip had ceased and 
the result of the election was known. 
Then he took the opportunity of 
writing again to Miss Clare, and of 
returning to England to lay his 
laurels at the feet of her who was to 
add to them the best of them all, 
and, what was more to the purpose, 
the richest also. 

It was a cold winter's morning 
when he crossed from Boulogne to 
Dover—even he had sufficient senti- 
ment to choose to pass hrough that 
town in preference to Calais. From 
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Dover he wrote to Miss Raymond 
to announce his return, and to ask 
her when he might call upon her in 
London ; and, after a day or two, he 
receive the following reply :— 


“Dear Sir,—I shall be prepared 
to see you on Wednesday next at 
any time in the afternoon.—Yours 
truly, Auice Raymonp.” 


So curt and cold a note rather 
surprised him: but he naturally set 
it down as to be accounted for by 
some turn of girlish caprice which 
is always most active as the time 
approaches when it must for ever be 
laid aside. And so the conqueror 
of circumstance spent the interven- 
ing time in going quietly about his 
ordinary affairs, which had got a 
little into arrear, and on the after- 
noon of the day named went to —— 
Street to claim his reward. 

Of course in the route to final 
triumph there were still risks and 
chances to encounter: but the great 
stages were past, and those that re- 
mained were difficult—so far as they 
were difficult at all—only as matters 
of detail. He would be no longer 
Mark Warden if he failed, now that 
he had nothing to do but to hold 
out his hand to gather the grapes, 
no longer sour, but as ripe and as 
sweet in imagination as in reality, 
that were training down in clus- 
ters as if asking him to pluck them 
and turn them into wine. He 
took prophetic stock of his future 
life as he walked along. Hugh’s 
conduct and character would show. 
in the blackest colours, more black 
even than that of the adventurer 
whom he had made his tool: he 
himself would appear the honest 
friend of all and the champion of 
the right: Miss Raymond would 
be once more the heiress of Earl’s 
Dene, and he, in due time, would 
become the husband of Miss Ray- 
mond, At last Miss Clare would 
in the course of nature die: and the 
grandson of the Redchester druggist 
would be master of New-Court and 
of Earl’s Dene together. If he 
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could only quite rid himself of the 
ghost of Hugh! But that also 
would fade away in time. 

Once more he knocked at the 
door, all the more boldly because 
a little nervously —for he too had 
begun to learn what is meant by 
nerves—and was once more shown 
into the drawing-room. Miss Ray- 
mond would be with him in a few 
minutes. , 

But the minutes were more than 
a few, and, being nervous, he 
began to grow impatient. He was 
not fond of girlish caprices that 
meant nothing and which wasted 
time. At last, after he had looked 
at all the pictures on the wall, turned 
over all the books on the table, 
looked out of both the windows, and 
pulled to pieces a crocus, the door 
opened. He turned round suddenly 
to meet his future wife, and found 
himself face to face with Marie. 

The heart of the conqueror of 
fate and circumstance sank within 
him. He turned pale, and reeled 
for an instant as if he had received 
a blow. Was Nemesis so strong 
then, after all, that it could call 
people from the ‘very grave soon- 
er than let itself be subdued by 
man ? 

Nor did he see Marie alone. <A 
little behind her stood his Franken- 
stein-demon Dick Barton, who had 
followed her into the room, and 
now stood just within the door with 
a grim smile of triumph in his eyes 
when he saw the effect of the vision 
upon his foe. 

Marie’s, however, were fixed on 
the ground as she entered slowly. 
When she raised them and fixed 
them upon his, it was as though she 
were indeed regarding him whom 
she had once thought she loved 


*rom beyond the unpassable gulf of 


® trove that had separated them 
or ever, 

“It is not I who have broken my 
Promise,” she said, in a low voice, 
but not timid like that of the Marie 
of eld when she addressed those 
whom she loved or feared. “I 
have returned to life for a mo- 
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rs. If I could, 
But, 
until that time comes, I must not 
by my silence be the cause of lead- 
ing you and others into sin and 
misery. I could not but let Miss 
Raymond know that your wife she 
cannot be. And now——” 

Even Warden’s readiness failed 
him. The city of B—— had not 
as yet been swallowed by an earth- 
quake: and until that or some 
equal mischance should happen to it, 
his marriage could be proved. His 
conduct might appear to be as 
white as snow, that of Hugh as 
black as ink—Félix might be proved 
a very Mahomet of imposture—Miss 
Clare might make any number of 
new wills— Miss Raymond might 
have given him every scruple of her 
heart,—but he was married to 
Marie; his lies, when he had denied 
it, stared him full in the face, and 
not only so, but in the faces of all 
the world. “If it were not for 
Marie,” indeed! For Marie? She 
had been a curse to him from the 
beginning. If it were not for this 
girl he would have gained all that 
his soul desired: through her, all 
that he had done, all that he had 
gained, was changed into waste and 
loss. Through her, he, the practi- 
cal man, had been led into chas- 
ing an impracticable dream—into 
wasting himself to gain nothing, 
and far less than nothing. To his 
self-reliant nature this was the 
hardest thing to bear of all: it was 
harder even than failure to feel 
that the failure was of his own con- 
triving. 

He could, in his first desperate 
moment of mortification, have struck 
her down on the spot. But habit, 
perhaps also a new-born sense of 
fear, resumed its influence, and he 
found his tongue. 

“What is the meaning of all 
this ?”” he asked. ‘I know too well 
that I have enemies,” he added, 
with a fierce look at Barton, “ but 
that you——” 

Even now he felt that had he 
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met Marie alone he might have pre- 
vented the betrayal of his secret, 
by regaining his old influence over 
her whom he had held subject to it* 
for so long. But, while even an 
animal like Barton stood there 
to be a witness of what he might 
say, it was impossible. In one 
moment all that he had striven so 
hard to win, the grapes that were 
actually hanging within his hand, 
the cup that was fairly at his lips, 
became an incarnation of his evil 
genius in the person of a drunken 
ruffian and a girl. “If it were 
not for Marie?’ No,—if he had 
only not stayed his hand — if 
instead of practising all this bar- 
ren diplomacy he had only actually 
done what it had once occurred 
to him to do—if he had only at one 
final irrevocable blow rid himself 
utterly and for ever of her whose 
mere existence meant the death to 
all the hopes which he had lived to 
realise, 

“It is best to say nothing,” she 
said, with a ring in her voice that 
silenced him, and a steady look 


* that made his own, for the first 


time in his life, seek the ground. 
“God knows I feel for you— 
that you cannot wish we had 
never met more than I! You 
thought me dead, and I wished you 
to think so. I have come to life 
for a moment, not to return to you 
—not to be a burden upon you any 
more—but to save you from an 
error into which I myself led you 
when that error would have proved 
fatal to you and to her whom you 
love. Even that I was unwilling 
enough to do for my own sake, 
God knows. If you could have 
been free to seek happiness with 
her, I too should have been happy 
in your happiness. You must not 
think me cruel,—I also have m 
own load to bear. Indeed I could 
not have kept our secret even if 
IT had been justified in doing so. 
There were others ‘ 

“Others ?” 

“Yes—TI tried to keep my exist- 
ence secret—but it became known, 
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and then—ah, you do not know how 
near I was to death itself in order 
that our secret might be kept for 
ever — that you might be free! 
But—well, it was not to be.” 

Could this be the meek-spirited 
child whose love he had care 
lessly thrown away? He began now 
to suspect that even had Bar- 
ton not been there he would have 
found his old influence at an end 
with her who was beginning to 
make him feel hers. He was not 
one to appreciate that deepest kind 
of emotion of all, that, being be- 
yond all words, can only express 
itself coldly and with restraint, 
any more than he was one to 
sympathise with the instinct that 
leads some few people in the world 
to do that which is right, come 
what may. He was even tempted 
to believe that her coldness of man- 
ner came from anger, and her con- 
duct from jealousy and revenge. 

** And now,” she said at last, with 
a strange change of manner—in a 
tone of voice so devoid of life that 
he seemed to detect in it a shadow 
of contempt, of which in truth her 
voice was as incapable as her heart 
of containing towards any one, even 
towards him — “and now I shall 
return to my hidden life once more, 
I have saved you, and if I ever 
show myself to you again, it shall 
never be to your harm.” She held 
out her hand, with something like 
the old tenderness, ‘Say that you 
forgive me,” she said. ‘‘ What 
else could I have done?” Her 
eyes were glistening, though her 
voice did not tremble even now. 

But he held back his hand. 

“No,” he said, with a sudden 
burst that he could not confrol, “I 
do not forgive you. You have 
been my curse ever since I knew 


you. But do not think thin» 
will end here. I do not ,¥10W 
what you may have said to 


Miss Raymond ; but judging from 


your companion, I do not fear 
but that I chatt be able to 
deny it all. I will see Miss Ray- 


mond—there are two stories ¢0 tell, 


- 
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as you know. I suppose you have 
told her you are my wife. But 
when did you last see Félix Cré- 
ville ?” 

The half-veiled threats were bar- 
ren, and he knew it when he made 
them. She did not answer: but, 
with a look of infinite pity, seemed 
to his eyes to vanish like an appa- 
rition from the room. 

Barton held the door open for her 
as if she had been a queen, closed 
it again, and then returned. The 
smile of triumph had gone. 

“There,” he said, without a tinge 
of mockery in his tone—‘ here is a 
note for you from Miss Raymond.” 
Then, in his natural manner, he 
went on, ‘I suppose you set all this 
day’s work down tome? If you do, 
I am proud to say you are right in 
your reckoning. Should you like 
to know how? It is always as well 
for a man to understand his posi- 
tion. You see——” 

Warden took the note and turned 
his back contemptuously. He read 
as follows :— 

“You will understand why I have 
not seen you after seeing poor Marie, 
of whom I heard just before I last 
heard from you. I need not say 
that you must never think of our 
meeting again.” 

And that was all. Miss Ray- 
mond, with all her tendency to sen- 
timent, was far too well regulated 
a young lady even to feel sentiment 
when it clashed with the code of 
propriety, far less to express it. 
But, though this was all, it was 
more than enough. Had he been 
alone, he would have vented some 
of his rage by tearing the paper into 
shreds: but, as it was, he deliber- 
ately folded it up as if it had been 
of no consequence, and placed it in 
his ‘pocket. Then he rang the bell, 
and, having obtained pen, ink, and 
paper, wrote as follows :— 


“Dear Miss Raymonp,—I ‘am 
far too overwhelmed by the blow 
that has fallen upon me—by my 
unexpected discovery that I am 
not free to address you—to seek 
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an interview with you now. I am 
the most unfortunate man in the 
world. A faithless woman, whom 
I believed dead, stands between 
me and all my hopes of happiness. 
But, in spite of all things, always 
think of me as being still yours 
while I live—no less now than 
when I believed myself free. It 
is too late to conceal that I love 
you with all my soul. I cannot 
ask for your love—but I claim 
your pity for the most unhappy 
man on earth. 

“With or without hope I shall 
live for you still. Yours, dear Miss 
Raymond, for ever. 

“*M. WARDEN.” 


Having given orders that this 
should be delivered to Miss Ray- 
mond at once, he left the house. 
Many another man would, in his 
position, have gone straight to his 
chambers and blown out his brains. 
Conscience is not quite so good an 
advocate, not quite so corrupt a 
judge, when our affairs go ill as 
when they go well. It requires to 
be feed and bribed to bestow its 
consolation: and is apt to go over 
to the enemy when we can fee and 
bribe it no more. 

And perhaps the fact that War- 
den did not succumb to that remorse 
which is the poignant consciousness 
of having failed by his own one 
piece of folly depended on the turn- 
ing of a feather. For his conscious- 
ness of his failure was as poignant 
as his failure itself had been com- 
plete. His note to Miss Raymond 
had been but a flourish: and he 
had scarcely meant it for anything 
more. But it was not fated that 
his name was to be written in the 
list of suicides. He left the house 
and walked eastward. It is almost, 
nay, it is quite impossible to des- 
cribe in words the mental and moral 
state of an ambitious and self-confi- 
dent man who, at the very outset of 
his career, has to own to himself 
that he has already expended all his 
resources in destroying every pros- 
pect upon the attainment of which 
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he had set his heart, and which he 
seemed already to have attained, 
and for the sake of which, more- 
over, he had committed what prac- 
tically amounted to acrime. A man 
like him will not think evil evil if 
it ends in good fruit: but the doing 
of unsuccessful evil is simply the 
greatest blunder in the world, and 
haunts him with shame. He had 
deserted his wife, and slain his 
friend, and wasted his time and 
his energy, and toiled and plotted 
and lied, and all for nothirlg—so 
that the rest of his life, .if he could 
find the heart to live it, must hence- 
forth be spent in a slow and labo- 
rious attempt to rake together the 
merest crumbs of a feast that he 
had thrown away. It was as though 
all the blossom of the orchard, all 
the promise of an abundant harvest 
that foretold full reward for all the 
ceaseless care and toil of the hus- 
bandman, had been swept away by 
one hour of unseasonable frost in 
the midst of June. 

Filled with an overwhelming dis- 
gust towards himself and a sort of 
desperate hatred for all things and 
all people that would for once, if he 
had had the chance, have induced 
him to forget his habitual prudence 
in a desire for revenge, he did not 
at first hear a heavy step behind 
him. 

' “Well, Warden,” said Barton, who 
was not long in overtaking him, 
“you are an unlucky dog, I must 
say. Fancy you, of all men, having 
a wife hidden away out of sight, and 
of your letting her turn up just at 
the wrong time. But that’s a way 
women have—not that it makes you 
less unlucky. But—what will the 
Dons at St. Margaret’s say ?” 

That was another item in the 
stakes that he would have to pay 
to Fortune: and though in the 
greater disappointment he had for- 
gotten it, it was, in one way, the 
heaviest item of all. His Fellow- 
ship was his only means of liveli- 
hood: and, that gone, he would be 
driven to begin his whole life over 
again, in order to keep clear of 
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starvation. The bar, even, must 
be out of the questfon: so even 
must the Church: so must the ca- 
reer that the university gives to 
wranglers and medallists within 
her own walls. Nothing seemed 
open to him but to become a law- 
yer’s clerk or an usher in a school. 

The mere sound of Barton’s voice 
acted like a sting. But he took no 
notice, and turned down the next 
street. 

But Barton turned down the next 
street also. 

“What in the name of common- 
sense made you make such an ass 
of yourself? But, well—young 
men will be young men, I suppose, 
even though they understand the 
differential calculus: and I daresay 
they won’t think the worse of you 
in the House. Only to have married 
her! about that I am afraid you 
must expect to be laughed at, just 
a little. If you had only——” 

Warden faced round. 

“T beg,” he said, “ that you will 
go your way, and let me go mine.” 

“The devil you do! Well, I 
will.” And he kept on walking by 
Warden’s side. “Iwas saying——” 

At last Warden stopped again. 

“Am I to understand that you 
want to force a quarrel upon me ?” 

“Not the least—that’s the sort 
of thing I leave to you. Only my 
way happens to be the same as 
yours, that’s all.” 

“On the contrary. There lies 
your way, and there mine.” 

“T beg your pardon. I feel in- 
clined for a little talk. I always 
feel friendly to a man who’s down. 
Would half-a-crown be any help to 








you? The ‘ Trumpet’ owes me a 
few shillings 
‘“* You blackguard,” War- 


den began, regardless of conse 
quences, 

“* Arcades ambo, That's all the 
more reason for our taking the 
same road. ‘A fellow -{feeling,’ 
you know.” 

Warden, without condescending 
to reply, hailed a coach that hap- 
pened to be passing, and got into 
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it. He was driven to the Temple: 
but, on reaching the gate, the door 
of the coach was opened to him by 
Barton. Was he literally to be 
haunted for ever by this demon 
whom he had raised to be his 
ruin? 

“You might have offered me a 
seat,” said the latter. “I daresay 
I shouldn’t have taken it, for the 
coachman was a gentleman cempar- 
ed to us poor devils, and I always 
try to cultivate the society of my 
betters. You’ve paid him?” he 
asked, when the coach drove off and 
the two found themselves alone on 
the pavement of the court in which 
Warden lived. “That's right. 
Every one ought to pay their debts 
—and now I am going to pay you 
mine.” 

“ By taking yourself off, I hope.” 

“Presently. But first I am going 
to give you the biggest thrashing 
that I ever gave any man—and 
I have given a few in my time. 
Place and time are admirable. It 
is out of term, and we shan’t be 
disturbed.” 

Warden turned a little paler for 
an instant, but looked him full in 
the face. ‘‘There are two words 
to that bargain,” he said steadily, 
while he felt his blood begin to 
run faster, and his fingers closed 
involuntarily in his palms. 

“There are no words at all—or, 
if there are, there is hut one, and 
that’s Dick Barton’s.” 

“You drunken scoundrel,” said 
Warden, “if you think you are go- 
ing to bully me into fighting you, 
you are mistaken. It is much 
more likely that you will bully me 
into giving you into custody.” 

“Do so, pray—and hear what~I 
shall say before the Bench. I won’t 
tell you why I mean to thrash you, 
but Ill tell his worship with plea- 
sure.” 

“You are an insufferable bully, 
and a boaster besides. So take 
care. I know how to use my fists 
—perhaps better than you.” 

“A boaster. Not at all. Do I 
say that I’m the best Grecian since 
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Porson? It’s because I am. That 
I drink the hardest heads under 
the table? It’s becauseI do. And 
I say that I shall thrash you into 
rags because I shall.” 

“* And why, pray?” 

“Because I choose. And so, you 
murdering rascal, you lying thief, 

ou shall have three falls—one for 

élix, one for Lester, and one for 
Esther Barton, if you know who 
that is: but first you shall have 
one for——” 

In whose honour he struck the 
first blow must remain unknown, 
for the blow came before the word. 

Warden, however, had not prac- 
tised with the gloves in vain, and 
though he was the smaller, he had 
far more science—indeed Barton 
had no science at all—so the issue 
seemed doubtful. Besides, there 
is a sort of conventional notion 
abroad, utterly unfounded upon 
fact, that giants and boasters al- 
ways get the worst of it. But Bar- 
ton was not one to stand on trifles. 
He prided himself upon freedom 
from all rules, even those of the 
ring: and he meant winning with 
all his soul. In a very few seconds, 
by dint of sheer strength and 
weight, and of an utter carelessness 
whether he received any damage to 
himself or no, he, headless of War- 
den’s blows, simply rushed in, and 
by a wrestling trick, more effectual, 
perhaps, than fair, caught him up 
from the ground and threw him 
with all his force a good yard or 
two away. 

The conqueror of circumstance 
came down with a sharp hard fall 
upon the flags of the empty. court, 
so that he lay stunned. Barton’s 
boasted strength had proved greater 
than even he had given himself 
credit for. But, having satisfied 
himself that his victim was not 
dead,— 

“No,” he said to himself, “such 
dogs as that have cats’ lives. I 
should like to have played with 
him a little longer, though. Well 
—we must hope he has broken a 
bone or two—that’ll be something. 
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And, if not, one can always give 
him the rest another time.” 

And so he left the Temple, leav- 
ing word at the porter’s lodge that 
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a gentleman was lying dead-drunk 
in Palm Court, and that it would 
be a charity to take him up to hig 
chambers. 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 


Chateau de Croisville, March 1, 
18—. —This is the anniversary 
of my: birthday, which I have at 
last discovered. Not as people for 
the most part reckon birthdays: 
not the anniversary of the day on 
which I first saw the light, nor 
even, as I have until now reckoned 
mine, of that on which the light of 
the outer world first enters the soul 
as well as the eyes. It is the an- 
niversary of the birthday of my 
true life—that is to say, of my hap- 
piness: of the day when I at last 
made my wife her whom I had 
learned to love while it seemed im- 
possible that she could ever be 
mine while we lived. 

And even now, the years that 
since then have passed by have 
only taught me that there is no- 
thing so unreasonable as reckon- 
ing time by years. I mean that she 
is not a day older, nay, that she is 
younger, than when she first became 
my friend, and far more beautiful: 
and me -her love has always kept 
young. Thank God we have many 
a year yet to come before either 
of us feels old! 

The story of my youth has there- 
fore, in one sense, come to an end, 
though in another it has barely be- 
gun. When I look back upon the 
shadows—for they are in truth no- 
thing more—that form the cast of 
the comedy, or tragedy, or tragi- 
comedy, of which I, from my own 
point of view, am the hero, I am 
bewildered by the minute compli- 
cations of other shadowy lives 
that were necessary to bring about 
my own happiness: it seems to me 
that others were made to mourn 
in order that I might rejoice, and 
that others were made to fail in 
order that I might succeed. Why 
should I have been singled out for 


happiness any more than any of 
the rest? But so it is: and no: 
thing -is left for me to do but to 
render myself as worthy of my hap- 
piness as I can. And that, with 
her to help me, surely ought not to 
be hard. My days of weakness 
ought to be nearly over, seeing that 
I have now been for so many years 
the owner of a twofold soul. 

It seems to me that the lives of 
men and women are like a system 
of complicated curves, the laws of 
whose courses are undiscoverable: 
that cross and blend, diverge and 
converge, part and run parallel, 
without any apparent reason why 
they should do any one of these 
things more than any other. £o 
it must be with every story, and 
not with mine alone, that pro- 
fesses to speak of the life-courses 
of men and women as they are, and 
not as we would have them be. 
Triangles, squares, and arcs of cir- 
cles are much more agreeable and 
easy to deal with than those wild 
curves that form a labyrinth with- 
out order and without law. A 
story that is true to nature has of 
necessity no motive, no beginning, 
no middle,‘ no end. It takes its 
rise in the land of shadows, it pass- 
es through mists, and to the land 
of shadows it returns—it is incom- 
plete because it has no limit, not 
even that of death. And as for 
poetical justice, is it not the ortho- 
dox theory of this life that it is 
something which is wrong here to 
be set right hereafter? And, in- 
deed, were it otherwise, what is 
called poetical justice would be, in 
truth, the greatest injustice of all, 
for the man never lived yet who 
deserved to be sentenced by man 
to perfect happiness or perfect 
misery. Life is not like those 
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children’s stories in which the 
good child both eats its cake and 
has it too: it is something far 
more unsatisfactory and far more 
noble. 

So much have I come to feel this 
that I can look back without, I 
hope, too harsh a judgment even 
upon him who, for a time at least, 
seemed to hold in his hand the 
threads of the lives of us all, and 
to knot and entangle them for his 
own purposes according to his will. 
I am glad that, rendered desperate 
as I was at the time, the punishment 
that so suddenly and so unexpected- 
ly overtook him did not come from 
my hand. Indeed I should have 
mistrusted my own motives had I 
not been forestalled in my plans of 
vengeance; for his death meant for 
me not only the fulfilment of venge- 
ance for the past, but life and hap- 
piness to come. As it was, my own 
ideas did not go beyond a pistol- 
shot, in order that I might do to him 
what he had done to me and mine ; 
while in fact the punishment—for 
as a punishment his fate, seeing 
that it was the direct consequence 
of his own deeds, must be consi- 
dered—-was of a kind that seems 
almost too heavy to be deservedly 
inflicted upon any man whose life 
is before him still And yet—so 
hard is it to arrive at any conclu- 
sion of the matter—it may be that, 
after all, he was dealt with more 
mercifully than if he had recovered 
from the fearful injuries that he 
had received on the very day on 
which his triumph had seemed so 
secure, and had he been able to re- 
commence a prosperous and even 
more than successful career. Ter- 
rible must the doom have been for 
that energetic and ambitious man 
to have to linger out those two 
long years—how long they seemed 
to me also!—in a paralysis of body 
and prostration of mind that was 
worse than death, a burden upon 
his father and sister, without dar- 
ing even to call upon the law to 
avenge him upon Hugh’s avenger, 
and to have to feel that it had been 
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his own energy, his own ambition, 
that had Jed to it all, even to the 
very manner of his death: to feel 
that, having by his real merits, 
grasped an honest substance, he 
had not only deprived himself of 
it by expending all his power in 
clutching at a shadow, but had 
overreached his balance so as to 
sink hopelessly beneath the stream : 
to find that he had wasted his 
labour in building his house upon 
the sand. This must indeed have 
been terrible: but, supposing that 
he had recovered from his bodily 
injuries, that he had faced the world 
once more, that he had achieved the 
worldly success that must inevita- 
bly have come to such a man at 
last, if he only lives long enough, 
the wise know that to such as he 
success carries its own sting. An 
unshared triumph is no triumph at 
all; and the sympathy that might 
have been his both through good 
and ill, he had thrown away for 
the sake of the same shadow, for 
which he had thrown away more 
It had been the 
fable of the dog over again. And 
so, perhaps, something not unlike 
poetical justice in its very high- 
est sense had been dealt after all, 
if it is true that mercy is the 
highest mode of justice. His 
offense had been the heart of stone: 
and that needs no additional weight 
to render it harder to bear—it is 
its own punishment, in the long- 
run, as surely as the warm heart, 
however much it may suffer, is its 
own ample reward. Better, will 
the wise man hold, would be the 
life of even such as poor Dick 
Barton: and that is saying much 
indeed. It is true that when a 
devil such as his once gets hold 
of a man it may never be exorcised. 
But I, speaking for myself, and 
with my whole heart, can say that 
he had made one friend, and I 
had every reason to believe that, 
before he died, he had obtained 
one glimpse, none the less real 
because it had been short and 
transient, of higher things than 
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even Greek tragedy. Even though 
the vision of what may be for 
others and what might have been 
for him, as it came to him angel- 
wise in the person of her whom 
he called his sister, and who, 
to him, was Esther Barton to the 
end, had crossed the desert of a life 
like his only for one passing mo- 
ment, and only to leave the desert 
to all outward appearance blacker 
than before, still he had for that 
one moment actually seen the 
light which he who had held in 
his hand the key to its most 
secret chamber had never seen 
and was incapable of seeing. He 
whose eyes have once been opened 
can never be as if he had always 
been blind: and though the rose 
may open but to leave behind 
it only its thorns, still they are 
the thorns of the rose. He, too, 
before his life came to an end, 
if he had not really enjoyed the 
fulfilment of what Schiller’ shero- 
ine calls all earthly happiness, had 
at least felt, I think, if he had not 
understood, what life and its high- 
est happiness may mean—and even 
so much as that is the lot of but a 
fortunate few. And so, while War- 
den would, unless the unchangeable 
may change, have passed through 
a successful career such as, had 
he survived, mist have been his, 
without finding anything worth the 
finding, the unsuccessful man had 
found something in life—or rather 
something had come to him — 
which was worth not only the find- 
ing but the keeping also, and 
which, though it brought with it 
the fulness of an unspeakable re- 
gret, saved him from the worst sort 
of death that lies in despair. To 
the outer world, to all but to me, 
it need not be said, he remained 
the same Dick Barton, or nearly 
the same, and as such is he re- 
membered: but, at the end, it was 
not his deepest soul that spoke, 
although he died with the brandy- 
bottle by his side, and on his lips the 
words— 
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** Panta gelos, cai panta conis, cai panta to 
meden— 
Panta gar ex alogou esti ta ginomena :” 


* All is laughter, and all is dust, and 
all is nothing: for out of foolishness 
come all things that are.” 


Once more—if I am right—God 
be praised for that and for all 
things! From the land of dreams 
and shadows I have passed into that 
of realities : from that of passion in- 
to that of love: from that of what 
men call art into that of nature. It 
is true that not one of my ambiti- 
ous aspirations has been fulfilled: 
they, too, belong to the land of 
dreams. So far, I own, my life has 
been a failure. I have not become 
a Moretti, not even a Prosper. But 
what then? It only proves that I 
once mistook talent and love of art 
for Genius, and that I have become 
wise enough to make the mistake 
no more. I am not so childish 
as to complain when my true life is 
still developing within me and around 
me day by day. 

Certainly my life has been in 
any case an eventful one. Born a 
noble, in childhood a peasant,’ in 
youth a struggling artist, to sud- 
denly find myself heir to one of the 
finest estates in England, I ought to 
have learned something. If I had 
but had my mother’s love instead 
of her wealth, I think I should 
have learned all. Wealth, poverty, 
the friendship of man, the love 
of woman—those four sources of 
experience—have been mine: but 
the fifth I lost, even while I grasped 
it, to my lasting sorrow. Since the 
day when I parted with Earl’s Dene 
to an English purchaser in order that 
T might become a brother to my fa- 
ther’s people, my one regret has 
been, that my alien training had un- 
fitted me to become a brother to my 
mother’s people also. But I hope 


that England will forgive me for 
thinking that a more useful life, 
both to myself and to others, was 
open to me as a propriétaire in the 
department of Doubs, than as a 
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country gentleman in the county of 





ants of Earl’s Dene an English 
banker for their landlord, instead of 
a French musician. For my part I 
am sure that England has gained 
by the exchange, whether France 
has lost by it or no. Now I trust 
that my life may deserve to be 
called eventful only so far as a 
strong will to make my own coun- 
try the gainer also may make it so; 
and, with Marie to aid me, I trust 
not wholly to fail. 

March 2d.—Two long letters to- 
day, both at once, from our two 
exiles—one from Madame I’ Ambas- 
sadrice Fleurette, at St. Petersbourg 
—one from Monsieur le Capitaine 
Ernest, at Marseilles. That shoe- 
maker’s shop at Denethorp is al- 
ready the birthplace of a great lady : 
I hope it may prove to be that of a 
great man also. Well, they seem 
to be happy and unspoiled in their 
exile, and so make all the greater 
the happiness of us who stay at 
home among the hills. 

When we had finished reading 
them I went out for my usual morn- 
ing’s walk with Loup the third: on 
my return,— 

“ Félix,” said my wife, “the Ouré 
has just been here, wanting parti- 
cularly to see you.” 

Now there was nothing wonder- 
ful in this, for Father Laurent’s suc- 
cessor, though a little afraid of me 
on the score of my liberal ideas, al- 
ways pays me the compliment of 
coming to the chateau when earthly 
rather than heavenly aid is needed 
by any of his parishioners, 

“Well, what is it? Nothing is 
the matter in the village, I hope? 
The good Father is rather a bird of 
ill omen, you know.” 

“T do not know what it is. He 
only said that he must see you.” 

“What! has he not found out 
yet that you are the same as I? 
I should have thought that all the 
parish knew that by this time.” 

“Ah, but people don’t come to 
you about everything, you know— 
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they come to me sometimes: and 
so perhaps it is now your turn to 
have some special confidence. And 
the Father seemed so excited about 
it, and so important, and myste- 
rious——” 

“That you think it must be 
something more than a bad case of 
rheumatism? Well, we shall see.” 
Serious troubles and mysteries were 
not in the habit of finding their 
way into St. Félix: and how, above 
all, could they on a day which had 
brought us news of our children’s 
happiness ? 

“Well,” I said, “we shall soon 
see what it is. Is Father Perrin 
here ?” 

“He said he would wait till you 
came in.” 

‘“Ah, then he was wise enough 
to know that my flight from you 
would not be a long one. I will 
see him immediately.” 

‘Monsieur le Marquis,” said the 
Curé, when I entered the room 
where he was waiting for me, “I 
am in a great difficulty. Yesterday 
evening, when I had just returned 
from vespers, I heard a knock at 
the door.” 

So far there was certainly no 
difficulty, though, from his pause, 
he seemed to think that I should 
think so. I waited for him to go 
on. 
“T opened it, and saw a woman.” 
‘Indeed? And who was she?” 


“She was a stranger. I had 
never seen her before.” 
A stranger in St. Félix! I should 


not have wondered if the Curé had 
believed himself to have discovered 
another in the list of modern mir- 
acles. 

“ And what did she want? where 
did she come from ?” 

“She had just come from Pont- 
arlier, so she said. I asked her 
what was her business, and she 
asked if this was St.-Félix-des- 
Rochers. Then she inquired if 
the Marquis de Croisville did not 
live here, and if he was at home.” 

“Well ?” 
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“T asked her who she was and 
what she wanted, but she would 
only say that she must see you at 
once —as soon as you could be 
found: and she asked the way to 
the chateau.” 

‘““ What was she like? How did 
she come ?” 

“On foot, I believe. 
quite tired out, and wet through. 
I thought she would have dropped 
down while she was speaking.” 

“On foot—what! and last night, 
in all that snow? Why, one would 
think she must have perished. 
Did she tell you nothing more ?” 

“She either would not, or was 
unable from fatigue. She only said 
that she must see you at once, 
and she would have gone straight 
to the chateau, if I and Madamé 
Michot would have allowed her.” 

“This is strange indeed. But 
what did she look like ?” 

“Tf she had been younger—if she 
had been better dressed —if she 
had been anywhere but here — if 
she had not claimed acquaintance 
with Monsieur le Marquis—if I 
knew anything about such things 
i" 

“ Well ?” 

“‘T should have thought her some 
unhappy woman who—at any rate 
I thought it best not to speak to 
Madam first. And so I thought 
it best—of course I don’t mean 
anything if she really knows Mon- 
sieur le Marquis—to let her pass 
the night with Madame Michot, 
and to see you myself the first 
thing in the morning.” 

Well, how should he know any- 
thing about my old life? The 
most steady and respectable of 
men may not always have been 
so: and so, as the affair was cer- 
tainly mysterious, I forgave him 
his suspicion. 

** And her age ?” 


“T should say she might be 


forty — or perhaps five-and-thirty 
— or perhaps five-and-forty — or 
perhaps 

“And what does Madame Michot 
think ?” 
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_ “Only that she must be a Paris- 
ienne, from her way of speaking 
and her white hands. She fell 
sound asleep from fatigue as soon 
as she lay on the bed, and has lain 
there ever since without moving. 
As I said, she was quite worn out. 
What does Monsieur wish to be 
done ?” 

“That we will see presently. 
If she knows me, I have no doubt 
I shall remember her. Meanwhile 
I will go and see her at once.” 

But first I went back for a 
moment to Marie, and told her 
what I had heard from the Curé. 

““Poor woman!” she said, “ who 
in the world can she be, in such 
distress, and coming to see you 
here? Do not be long—and I 
will send down at once what she 
must want after last night. I will 
not come myself, as she might wish 
to see you alone.” 

Marie did know my old life: 
and, if she had not, it would have 
made no difference. She knew as 
well as I that there was nothing 
and could be nothing that could 
ever come between her and me. 

So I went at once with the Curé. 
At his door we were met by his 
housekeeper, Madame Michot, who 
was straining her eyes for us along 
the road. 

“*Oh, Monsieur le Marquis, Mon- 
sieur le Curé,” she exclaimed ex- 
citedly, ‘‘ come and see !” 

We all went up-stairs together. 

But the Curé was not to have his 
mystery solved: another of the 
shadows out of which my life had 
been woven had passed away. No 
one on this earth will ever know the 
whole story of Angélique Lefort. 
From the day of poor Hugh Lester’s 
death in that fatal duel—or at least 
from the day on which she heard 
that she was a widow—she had dis- 
appeared from the sight and know- 
ledge of us all. It is true that I 
had heard rumours, but they were 
such as [I had not dared to repeat 
to Marie: her ignorance of her 
cousin’s fate, though it caused her 
sole unhappiness, was better than 
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a knowledge that would have over- 
whelmed her pure soul with sorrow 
and shame. And to Paris, where 
Marie had lived during the two years 
before she also became a widow, I 
have no reason to think that Angé- 
lique ever came. Her character was 
as mysterious in death as it had been 
in life. I knew the history of her 
marriage from the beginning: I, as 
I have said, guessed something of 
her after-life: and yet, in spite of 
all things, with a mysterious incon- 
sistency, there lay over her dead 
heart a miniature of Hugh—of 
him whom she had deceived, de- 
spised, and destroyed. It was her 
last and only possession. 

Had she, also, when it was too 
late, come to have a vision of the 
light? What regrets had filled her 
soul—what disappointments caused 
her to plunge recklessly into a life 
of despair? What thoughts had 
she had to keep down, what mem- 
ories to destroy? By what paths 
of distress had she travelled to 
reach at length the home of him 
whose love she had thrown away ? 
The instinct that led her to the 
home of Marie eould not have been 
false—but, beyond this, the answers 
to all these questions and to a hun- 
dred more, like the picture of him 
whom she had destroyed, were 
buried in her grave. For myself, 
Icould not be otherwise than re- 
lieved that it was so. Marie’s sus- 
pense might now be over, and she 
might mourn for her heroine, for 
her sister, without shame. 


March 2d, 18—. — Yesterday I 
counted another birthday: with 
equal thankfulness for what is, and 
with equal hope for what is to come. 
As each year goes by, the clouds of 
my life roll more and more from 
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memory: the sky becomes more 
blue and the sun more golden. And 
our lives—our life, I should rather 
say, for we have but one between 
us—grow stronger, too, as well as 
more full of happiness. I have to- 
day, with Marie, visited the grave 
of her whom we had both loved— 
she with all the passion of a friend, 
I with all that of a lover: and 
we both felt that we loved each 
other more and more. How she 
prayed I know not: my prayer— 
not only for her—was contained in 
two words—* Thou knowest.” 


I have at last set about com- 
posing the Fantaisie of which I 
dreamed years ago, and which I 
meant to call “ Pré-aux-Fleurs.” No 
one will understand it, and I do 
not care whether it is understood 
or no. I am making it just as I 
please: and if the critics—as no 
doubt they will, should chance, 
which heaven forbid! ever bring it 
into their hands—talk of consecu- 
tive fifths, hidden octaves, false rela- 
tions, and all manner of other here- 
sies, so much the worse for them, 
not forme. I am, after all, a pupil 
of Jean-Baptiste, not of Moretti. 
Let the world go on with its own 
false relations, and make the best of 
them. What is art but a part of 
life, and is life all harmony—all 
cut and dried according to rule? 
Can it—ought it to be so? Alas if 
this were all |— 


“ ite Nature est 14, qui t’invite et qui 
me: 
Plonge-toi dans son sein, qu'elle t’ouvre 
toujours: 
Quand tout change pour toi la Nature est 
méme, 
Et le méme soleil se léve sur tes jours.” 


Yes—the same nature, the same 
sunshine, and the same Marie! 


8D 
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MORE ROBA DI ROMA. 


CASTLE 8T ANGELO,—PART I. 


**Das grésste Werke dieser Art im Abendlande sageich das Schicksalreichste in seinen 


Bene Geschichte in der Geschichte.”’— 


Rom.,’ vol. i. p. 471. 


on Reumont, ‘ Geschichte der Stadt 


CHAPTER I. 


Amone the massive remains of 
Imperial Rome, one of the most im- 
posing is the ancient Mausoleum 
or Mole of Hadrian, now known as 
the Castle of St. Angelo. It stands 
on the site where once were the gar- 
dens of Domitia,* overlooking the 
undulating plains of the Campagna 
in its rear, and stretching out its 
long covered corridor to the Vati- 
can, Poised on its summit, and 
dark against the blue Italian sky, 
towers the bronze figure of the Arch- 
angel Michael, as if he had just 
alighted with outspread wings and 
floating mantle, and paused there 
in the act of sheathing his sword. 
Beneath it flows the Tiber, in whose 
tawny and troubled waters it has 
cast its wavering reflection for nearly 
eighteen centuries. There, stand- 
ing apart from all other buildings, 
it lifts its battlemented towers and 
bastions like a guard or a menace 
to the closely-built city lying across 
the river before it, and challenges 
every passenger who, crossing the 
ancient Allian Bridge, passes before 
it on his way to the great Basilica 
of St. Peter. The bridge has changed 
its name as well as the Mausoleum, 
and is now called the Ponte St. 
Angelo. The statues of gods and 
heroes placed there by Hadrian 
have disappeared, and on their ped- 
estals stand the sculptured saints 


of Bernini, fantastic in their draper- 
ies and grotesque in their attitudes, 
but picturesque in their general 
effect. The funeral processions, 
which in the great days of Rome 
bore the ashes of her pagan emper- 
ors across that bridge to the sound- 
ing chambers of the mighty Mauso- 
leum, have vanished, and a motley 
Christian crowd now passes over 
these ancient arches, through which 
the swift river has whirled its tur- 
bulent current for so many genera- 
tions ; swift, like the river of time— 
turbulent, like the history of the 
place; fleeting, never to return, like 
the generations that have passed. 
On festal days from the tower 
and bastions of the Castle float the 
great painted gorffalons of the 
Church, and from its battlements 
whirl out white wreaths of smoke 
as the black mouths of cannon 
thunder forth their salvos. Along 
its ramparts flash the glittering 
bayonets of soldiers, and the shriek 
of trumpets and the rattle of drums 
is heard. The bridge, too, is alive 
with crowds that are hurrying to St. 
Peter’s. Over its pavement jar the 
gilded coaches of cardinals, dragged 
by black ‘stallions with nodding 
scarlet plumes, and clung to by lack- 
eys in harlequin liveries. There, 
too, may be seen the more modest 
equipages of ambassadors and prin- 





* So, at least, it would seem from a passage in Capitolinus, where he says of 


Hadrian, “ Reliquias ejus Romam pervexit sancte et reverenter atque in hortis 
Domitiz collocavit.” But, according to Casaubon, the term “ collocare” is to be 
distinguished from “ condere ” and “ sepelire ”—and the meaning of this passage 
may be, that the ashes of Hadrian were merely temporarily collocated or laid in 
state in the gardens of Domitia, and afterwards transferred to the Mausoleum. 
Where precisely these gardens were we are nowhere clearly told by any ancient 
writer—unless they be the “Hortes Domitii” (not Domitize) mentioned by 
Publius Victor as being in the fourteenth region of the city. 
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ces and nobles not of the Church. 
Mounted dragoons with gleaming 
helmets wave their swords at the 
head of the bridge to warn off the 
rush of cabs that are forced to take 
the other route—forced, despite the 
earnest remonstrances of ladies in 
black veils, who lean out and im- 
plore the dragoons, and of English 
improvised lord-lieutenanis in red 
uniforms, sometimes mounted on 
the box with the driver, who threat- 
en and gesticulate in an unknown 
tongue. But the motley mob of 
foot-passengers are all free to pass ; 
and picturesque enough they are as 
they crowd along, mixed quaintly 
together, monks, soldiers, and beg- 


gars of course, for, as the saying’ 


runs, the bridge is never free of 
these. Then there are peasants in 
bright-coloured costumes; sisters of 
charity in black, with their stiff 
white linen head-gear; schools of 
boys dressed like little sad old 
men in black coats and tall hats; 
flocks and trains of charity-children ; 
all the lame and mutilated beggars 
in town limping on_ crutches ; 
laughing squads of Paini and Tras- 
teverini, the men with their jackets 
hung over their shoulders, the wo- 
men bedizened in all their golden 
jewellery and corals, with a hand- 
kerchief over their glistening braids 
of black hair; priests and abbés with 
their big boat-like hats, tucking up 
under their arms their silken or 
worsted mantles; gamins rushing 
through them all like shuttles, or 
seated on the parapet of the bridge ; 
limonari tugging their way along 
with a booth on their backs, ready 
to make lemonades for the crowd; 
cigar-vendors with a box hanging 
from their necks filled with scelti 
and dolci, and shrieking ‘* Chi vuol 
cigari dolei ?””—and all good-natured 
and peaceable. While this is going 
on, if one but casts one’s eyes back 
down the long vista of history, what 
2 revulsion comes over one! How 
the ghosts rise and mock at the 
gaiety | 

What a change has come over 
men and things since first the stones 
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of this great Mausoleum were laid! 
Could they speak, how sad, how ter- 
rible a history they might reveal of 
human baseness, tyranny, hypocrisy ; 
of human. arrogance and. misery; 
and, let us hope, somewhat too of 
noble endurance, of heroic patience, 
of uncorrupted virtue and patriot- 
ism! Within those walls what 
crimes have been committed, what 
agonies have been endured! With- 
out those walls what tumult of 
seething battle, what clashing of 
arms and shrieks of pain and fury, 
what glaring of wild flames, what 
raging of wilder passions wreaking 
themselves in murder, rapine, and 
horrors without a name! In its se- 
cret ceHs popes have been strangled, 
starved, and sent to a bloody end; 
philosophers and thinkers have per- 
ished, vainly. struggling against 
bigotry and superstition; patriots 
have fought and died for. liberty. 
On the four walls of its dungeons 
artists and poets have scrawled 
their names, their verses, and their 
pictures, longing for the light’ of 
day ; beauty and youth have per- 
ished in the dark, vainly praying 
for help; innocent men have falsely 
confessed crimes under the torture 
of the rack. In its frescoed halls 
emperors and popes have held their 
courts, and banqueted ‘and trampled 
on the rights of man ; and the ashes 
of emperors have filled the vases of 
its sepulchral chamber. The silent 
statues which gathered once around 
its colonnades and looked upon the 
glory and pageant of ancient Rome, 
saw also the storm and fury of bar- 
barian battle, and the desolation by 


the Goths, before they were toppled 


down upon the heads of an infuri- 
ated soldiery. These walls, too, 
have seen the dreary processions of 
the plague pass under them. They 
have shaken with the awful heave 
of the earthquake and the sudden 
explosion of powder. They have 
been the silent witnesses of the his- 
tory of the Church in its. blackest 
moments and at the zenith of: its 
pride and power; and they still 
stand, a part of the present as of 
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the past. This massive Mausoleum 
—by turns a tomb and a fortress, a 
prison and a palace, a chapel and a 
treasure-chamber ; now threatening 
the liberty of Rome, now defending 
its very existence; now the refuge 
of the Republic, now the hiding- 
place of the popes; through war 
and peace, from the Imperial days 
‘of Rome, through all the Gothic and 
medieval epochs down to the pre- 
sent hour,—has never ceased to be a 
living part of the history of Rome. 
Fully to write the history of this 
tomb and fortress would be to 
write the history of Rome. A hum- 
bler task, yet not without interest, 
would be to string upon it as a 


thread some of the most striking 


incidents of which it was the the- 
atre, and slightly to sketch some 
of the more important personages 
that there have lived, or acted, or 
suffered. 

The earliest notices of the Mauso- 
leum by the ancient Latin writers 
are by Spartian and Dion Cassius ; 
but their mention of it is as laconic 
as a catalogue. All that Spartian 
says is, in enumerating Hadrian’s 
works, “‘He made the bridge and 
sepulchre called by his name next 
the Tiber.”* Dion says, “ Hadrian 
was buried on the bank of the 
river close by the lian Bridge, 
for there his sepulchre was built. 
The monument of Augustus was 
already filled, and no one after was 
buried in it.”+ 

These brief statements are all these 
writers deem it necessary to make 
about this magnificent Mausoleum. 
Rome was then the world, and 
doubtless to them it seemed super- 
fluous to describe what. was so 
familiar to every one who came to 
Rome. There it stood before the 
eyes of everybody, and there it 
would stand for ever. There is a 
sort of stoical reticence and pride 
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in these brief words which is very 
characteristic of the time and the 
people; but one cannot help wish- 
ing that some garrulous old gen- 
tleman like Pliny had given us an 
account of it, taking, of course, a 
little more pains to be exact than 
Pliny ever did. 

Besides this tomb we also know 
that Hadrian built several others to 
his horses and dogs chiefly ; for he 
seems to have had a passion for dogs 
and horses as well as the building 
of sepulchres.{ Of one of these, 
‘In Borysthenem Equum,” we have 
a special mention; and though we 
have no account of the Mauso- 
jeum, we have the record of an epi- 
gram written by the Emperor 
this favourite horse. The Mauso- 
leum would take care of itselfi—the 
epigram might be lost. 

Though the Mausoleum was 
built in the latter part of the 
second century, it is not until the 
sixth century, when Procopius wrote 
his history of the Gothic wars, that 
we have any description of it. This 
also is very brief and unsatisfac- 
tory; but we should not even 
have had this, were it not that the 
Mausoleum had then been turned 
into a fortress, and become the 
main key to the defence of Rome 
against its invaders. Even now 
we have no account of its archi- 
tecture, and almost no description 
of the statues with which it was 
adorned ; while contemporary with 
this first description is the account 
ef its mutilation. 

“Beyond the Aurelian Gate,” 
says Procopius, ‘a stone’s throw 
from the walls, is the tomb of 
Hadrian, a wonderful and admir- 
able work, built of large blocks 
of Parian marble, superposed and 
closely fitted together without 
cement or clamps to bind them. 
The four sides” (of the basement, 





* “ Fecit et sui nominis pontem et sepulchrum juxta Tiberim.” 
+ “Sepultus est Adrianus in ripa fluvie juxta Pontem Allium. Illic enim 
sepulchrum conditum. Jam enim Augusti monumentum repletum erat, ne 


quisquam amplius in eo sepeliebatur.” 


¢ “‘ Equos et canes sic amavit ut eis sepulchra constitueret.” 
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he means) “are equal, each about 
a stone’s throw in length, and the 
height is greater than the walls of 
the city. On the summit are 
seen* admirable statues of men 
and horses of the same material, 
and as this tomb formed a defence 
to the city thrown out beyond the 
walls, it was joined to them by the 
ancients (taAaioi dvOpwro) by two 
arms built out to it, so that it 
seemed to rise out of them like a 
lofty turret.” 

To this brief description John 
of Antioch, the author of a book 
of antiquities in the eighth cen- 
tury,t cited by Salmasius in his 
notes to Spartian’s “Life of Ha- 
drian,” adds the fact that the Mau- 
soleum was surmounted by a sta- 
tue of Hadrian in a car drawn by 
four horses, and so large that a 
full-grown man might pass through 
one of the horses’ eyes. And yet, 
he says, in consequence of the 
great height of the Mausoleum, the 
horses, as well as the statue of 
Hadrian, seen from below, have 
the effect of being very small. 
This would seem to indicate that 
the horses were hollow, and if so, 
they must have been cast in bronze, 
and not made of marble, as stated 
by Procopius, and as were those on 
the tomb of Mausolus, 

Pietro Manlio, who wrote in 
the middle of the twelfth century 
(1160), at the time of Alexander IIL, 
thus describes it: “There is also 
the castle which was built in mem- 
ory of Hadrian, as one may read 
in the sermon of the Pope S. Leo on 
the festival of St. Peter, wherein 
he says that the temple of won- 
derful size built by the Emperor 
Hadrian is entirely covered by 
stones and adorned by various 
histories. In its circuit it is fur- 
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nished with brazen gates, with 
golden peacocks, and a brazen bull, 
two of which [peacocks] are ‘in 
Cantharo Paridisi.’ On the four 
sides of the temple were four gilt 
bronze horses. in front of each of 
the brazen gates. In the centre 
was the porphyry sepulchre now 
in the Lateran, in which Innocent 
II. is buried; and the cover of 
it is in St. Peter’s, over the tomb 
of the prefect.” { 

This description, it will be ob- 
served, is taken from a sermon by 
St. Leo. Whether it be accurate or 
not, it seems to have been followed 
and repeated by all subsequent 
writers and restorers. 

From an anonymous writer in 
the thirteenth century we learn 
that the marble with which it was 
faced, as well as the bronze doors, 
still existed in his day; and he 
also speaks of horses and gilded 
peacocks and a bull as forming a 
part of it.§ We*have no other 
description of it until the middle 
of the fifteenth century, when we 
find it represented in basso relievo 
on the bronze doors of St. Peter's, 
modelled by Antonio Pollajo by 
order of Pope Eugenius. In 1421, 
or thereabouts, Oricellarius, who 
wrote a learned commentary on 
Pub. Victor’s work ‘ De Regionibus 
Urbis’ in the middle of the fif- 
teenth century, says: ‘There still 
exist, fixed to the walls of the 
Mole, the ‘elogia’ or inscriptions, 
which, like genealogical trees, as 
it were, contain the series of the 
family of the Antonines, which 
titles it pleased them here to record 
exactly, so as to avoid the ambi- 
guity of others who might less pro- 
perly set down the order of their 
ages and adoption.” Camucci, a cen- 
tury later, in the time of Paul II/., 





* “ Evou,” he says, though he writes, after many at least of the statues were 
thrown down during the attack of the Goths, as if these still remained. 

+ This treatise is in the Codex Palatinus, No. 94, in the Vatican Library. 

t The prefect here mentioned is Otho IL., and the cover now serves a8 the 
- baptismal font in St. Peter’s.—See Hist. Basil. Antig. 8. Petri Apost., in Vatic., 

ch. vii. p. 50; and Lord Broughton’s Italy, vol. ra 168, where it is quoted. 

§ See Venuti, Collect, Antiq. Rom., vol. ii, p. 200. 
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tells us that he saw ‘a portion of 
the wall covered with marble, out 
of which a large fragment of frieze 
was to be seen, with heads of oxen 
and festoons of flowers, with the 
architrave' above, and below a 
tablet with an inscription to Com- 
modus, and still lower a shorter in- 
scription with large letters to Lu- 
cius Aurelius Verus.” 

There is no other authentic de- 
scription of ancient or medieval date, 
though various restorations exist on 
paper, founded upon these data, 
and fanciful in their character—as, 
for instance, those of Piranesi, La- 
bacco, Bartoli, Lauro, Donato, and 
others ; and there still exists on the 
open corridor at the back of the 
Castle a painting in fresco, repre- 
senting the Mausoleum as it was 
supposed to have been in its ori- 
ginal state. All these are purely 
conjectural, and differ in many re- 
spects. Bartoli, whose elevation of 
the Mausoleum* may be seen in 
Montfaucon’s ‘ Antiquities’ (vol. v.), 
gives only two rows of columns. 
Lauro and others give three rows. 
Others give one storey of pillars 
and an upper storey of pilasters. 
The basement is square, and at each 
eorner are statues of horses ; while 
the upper portion consists of a low 
dome surmounted by the pigna. 

The pigna was a large bronze 
pine -cone, now in the gardens 
of the Vatican, and said to have 
been unearthed in excavating near 
the Mausoleum ; but it would seem 
to be more than doubtful whether 
it ever formed a part of this monu- 
ment. The main argument in favour 
of such a hypothesis is the alleged 
discovery of it close under the 
Mausoleum. But though this fact 
has been constantly aecepted on the 
faith of Vacca’s statement, there 
seems on examination to be no 
evidence sufficient to’ support it. 
Vacca’s words are: “ The bronze 
pigna which stands in the said 
cortile [of St. Peter’s] was found in 
digging the foundations of the an- 
cient church, ‘ della Traspontina,’ 
at the base (radici) of the Mau- 


. 
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soleum of Hadrian. It crowned 
the said Mausoleum as the device 
of Hadrian.” Now in this state- 
ment there is carelessness, inac- 
curacy, and assumption. In the 
first place, it is an assumption 
that the pine-cone was the device 
of Hadrian. In the next place, 
it is most probable that he does 
not mean the “ancient church” of 
8S. M. in Traspontina, which was 
built by Adrian I. in 772, more 
than five centuries before his 
time; but rather the more modern 
church of the same name, built b 
Pius IV. when he fortified the 
Leonine city in 1565, about thirty 
years before Vacca wrote. If he 
did mean the ancient church, his 
statement must have rested on 
mere tradition, inasmuch “as it is 
found in no other writer; or he 
may have inaccurately used the 
word jondare, to found, instead 
of sfondare, to pull down. How- 
ever this may be, one fact is clear ; 
neither the ancient nor the modern 
church was at the base of the Mau- 
soleum ; but, on the contrary, both 
the ancient ‘church was, and the 
modern church is, at a considerable 
distance from it. The former stood 
at the head of the portico of St. 
Peter’s, deriving from its situation 
its original name of Sta. Maria in 
Portico, or in Capite Porticus, and 
was pulled down by Leo in order 
to make way for his new fortifica- 
tions in the Vatican quarter. Then 
the new one was built, still further 
away from the Mausoleum. But 
though the ancient church at the 
portico of St. Peter’s was at some 
distance from the Mausoleum of 
Hadrian, it stood nearly, if not pre- 
cisely, upon the site of the Mau- 
soleum of Honorius. Paolo Dia- 
cono, in the 14th book of his 
Supplement to Eutropius, speak- 
ing of Honoriuvs, says that his 
body was brought to Rome, and 
buried in his mausoleum, adjoining 
the atrium of St. Peter’s (“Juxta 
Beati Petri apostoli atrium in mav- - 
soleo sepultum est.”) If, then, the 
pigna crowned the summit of any 
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mausoleum, it would seem far more 
probable that it belonged to that 
of Honorius than to that of Hadrian. 
Nardini, in his ‘ Roma Antica,’ also 
takes this view; but Marangoni* 
thinks that it originally contained 
the ashes of Hadrian, and says it was 
removed in a.p. 498 by Pope Sim- 
macus to the hall of St. Peter’s as an 
ornament, and thence was carried 
to the gardens of the Vatican. If 
Marangoni be right, there is no foun- 
dation at all for Vacca’s statement. 

Others, again, suppose it to be the 
same with that described by Pietro 
Manlio as forming an ornament 
which originally stood- over the 
statue of Cybele in the Pantheon ; 
while still others are of opinion that 
it once formed a portion of the pyra- 
mid to the Scipics. Mr. Ampere 
thinks that as the pigna is the ex- 
tremity of the thyrsus, it is, in view 
of the mysteries of Bacchus and of 
his worship, a most fit ornament for 
atomb. But this argument seems to 
be too curiously ingenious and far- 
fetched to be satisfactory, unless the 
fact that it did form a portion of the 
Mausoleum be clearly proved. 

But, after all these varieties of 
opinion and conjecture, two clear 
and positive statements must be 
overthrown before Vacca’s opinion 
can be accepted. Procopius, speak- 
ing of his own knowledge, says, 
“On the summit are seen admira- 
ble statues of men and horses ;” 
and in this he is corroborated by 
the direct testimony of John of 
Antioch, who says that “the Mau- 
soleum was surmounted by a statue 
of Hadrian in a car drawn by four 
horses.” If this be so, the pigna was 
certainly not the crowning orna- 
ment of the Mausoleum. 

Mr. Ampere also supposes that the 
peacocks, which were the symbol of 
Juno, were placed there in hon- 
our of the empresses, who were 
there interred. The peacock, he 
says, was the symbol of the apoth- 
eosis of the empresses, as the eagle 
was the symbol of the apotheosis of 
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the emperors. This may be; but 
if so, it is a curious fact that while 
we know the emperors after Ha- 
drian were .buried there, no eagles 
are spoken of ; while, however pro- 
bable it is that the empresses were 
also buried there, we have no record’ 
of such fact. The first mention we 
have of these peacocks is by Pietro 
Manlio in the twelfth century, and 
his statement is on the authority 
of a sermon by the Pope St. Leo. 
If they were still there he could 
surely have made this statement 
on bis own authority, and it would 
therefore seem clear that none were 
there in his day. The anonymous 
writer of the thirteenth century 
speaks as of his own knowledge of 
the bronze doors and the marble fac- 
ing, but not with the same certainty 
as to the peacocks and bull. Two 
of these peacocks, says Manlio, are 
in St. Peter’s. They were then con- 
sidered of value, and pains had 
been taken to preserve them. How 
was it that the others were left, if 
there were any others? And where 
are these peacocks now? If these 
two in St. Peter's were all that ex- 
isted, what proof have we that they 
ever formed a portion of the Mau- 
soleum? If they did, is it not far 
more probable that among the other 
statues there was one of Juno, on 
which these peacocks were the ac- 
companiments ? 

A tradition has for a long time 
prevailed that twenty-four of the 
columns in San Paolo Fuori le Mure 
were taken from Hadrian’s Mole 
by Constantine; but this seems to 
have no satisfactory foundation, 
and rests purely upon a popular 
belief, given currency to by Pope 
Clement VII. and his architect La- 
bacco. The columns of Verdeantico, 
which now adorn the niches at St. 
John Lateran, are also said to have 
once belonged to the second order 
in the Mausoleum; but this belief 
rests upon no satisfactory evidence. 

As far, then, as we really know 


anything of the original appearance 





* “ Delle cose gentilische e profane trasportate ad uso delle Chiese.—Ch. Ixix. 
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of this wonderful and renowned 
building, derived either from report 
or from the solid remains which 
war, earthquake, and time have 
failed to obliterate, it seems to have 
been founded on its great prototype, 
that wonder of the world which 
Artemisia erected to her Carian 
lord, and the broken fragments of 
which, after many centuries, have 
finally found a home among a 
people who when it was built were 
outer barbarians. Both suffered 
terribly from the violence of man 
and nature; but while the tomb of 
Mausolus was levelled to the ground, 
so that the grass covered its site 
and obliterated even its vestiges, 
the tomb of Hadrian, resisting all 
assaults of time, still stands un- 
shaken in its massive masonry. 
But of the admirable sculpture 
that once adorned these magnifi- 
cent mausoleums even less remains 
of the later Roman work than of its 
Carian rival. Nothing, in fact, 
now exists of all the statues that 
stood on Hadrian’s tomb save the so- 
called Barberini Faun now in the 
gallery at Munich; and this noble 
work, which in breadth of style, 
spirit of conception, and rendering 
of character, may challenge com- 
parison with the best works of 
Greece, only deepens our sense of 
the loss Art has sustained in the de- 
struction of all the rest. It is also 
probable that the colossal busts of 
Hadrian himself and of Pallas now 
in the Vatican came from this 
Mausoleum, as weil as the large 
sarcophagus of black-and-white 
granite in the Museo Pio Clemen- 
tino, the porphyry basin which 
forms the baptismal font of St. 
Peter’s, and the porphyry sarco- 
phagus in which Innocent II. was 
buried. The ashes of the emperors 
are blown to the winds like com- 
mon dust, and their place is usurp- 
ed by Papal successors, while the 
infant of to-day is dipped in the 
cover of a pagan sarcophagus to be 
baptised into the Christian Church. 
“«Here’s fine revolution, an we had 
the trick to see’t.” 
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The Mausoleum was constructed 
of brickwork and square blocks of 
peperino-stone laid with such care 
and exactness, that lightning, battle, 
and earthquake have failed to shake 
it from its perfect solidity. Inside 
and outside it was faced with courses 
of Parian marble. The basement was 
a square of about 340 feet each way, 
and about 75 feet high. Above 
this rose a circular tower of some 
235 feet in diameter and 140 in 
height, divided into two or three 
storeys, and ornamented with col- 
umns. Between these columns 
were statues executed by the ablest 
artists of the period ; and as Hadrian 
was devoted to the arts, and espe- 
cially to that of sculpture, there 
can be little doubt that the statues 
and bassi relievt which adorned this 
splendid structure were among the 
noblest works in Rome. Above 
the circular tower was a dome, or 
at least a curvilinear roof, which 
must have risen to the height of 
some 800 feet. This was probably 
crowned by a colossal group repre- 
senting Hadrian in a chariot drawn 
by four horses, after the plan of the 
tomb of Mausolus, its Grecian pro- 
totype. Rich friezes girdled it 
around, some storied with figures, 
some architectural with heads of 
oxen and festoons of flowers. On 
each of the four sides of the square 
basement was a massive door of 
gilt bronze, and at each of these 
doors were four horses, also of gilt 
bronze. Between the doors on the 
basement were large tablets, on 
which were inscribed the names 
and titles of the emperors who were 
buried within it. 

The walls were of immense thick- 
ness; not filled up in the centre 
with rubbish, but throughout of the 
most solid workmanship, as may be 
seen by a breach made for a tempo- 
rary purpose long after it was built. 
In the centre were two chambers 
in the shape of a Greek cross, one 
above the other, each cased in rich 
Paonazetto marble, and illuminated 
by two openings which pierced the 
thickness of the giant walls. Here 
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the ashes of the emperors were de- 
posited, the post assigned to the 
porphyry sarcophagus of Hadrian 
being under the large arch on the 
southern side. 

The magnificent: Mlian Bridge, 
resting on massive arches and 
adorned with statues, formed the 
splendid stone avenue by which the 
Mausoleum was approached. Over 
this came the funeral processions 
which bore the ashes of the dead 
emperors to their last resting-place. 
Facing the bridge was one of the 
great golden gates, which, swing- 
ing open, let through the train in- 
to a long, dark, sloping corridor, 
arched above, cased in marble at the 
sides, and paved in black-and-white 
mosaic. Over this gentle rise the 
train passed in, its torches flaring, 
its black-robed prejfice chanting 
the dirge of the dead, and its wail- 
ing trumpets echoing and pealing 
down the hollow vaulted tunnel. 
Next came the mimes declaiming 
solemn passages from the tragic 
poets, and followed by waxen 
figures representing the ancestors 
of the dead emperor, and clad in the 
robes they had worn in life. Be- 
hind them streamed great standards 
blazoned with the records of the 
emperor's deeds and _ triumphs. 
Last came the funeral couch of 
ivory, draped with Attalic vest- 
ments embroidered with gold, over 
which a black veil was cast. It 
was borne on the shoulders of his 
nearest relations and friends, and 
followed by the crowd of slaves 
made free by his will, and wearing 
the pileum in token of the fact. 
Over the bridge they slowly passed, 
in at the golden gate. and up the 
* hollow-sounding corridor, till, after 
making the complete interior cir- 
cuit of the walls, they entered 
the vast cavernous chamber, where 
they laid at last the dead ashes 
of him who living had ruled the 
world. 

Such was the Mole of Hadrian— 
imposing and magnificent, the boast 
of Rome, and vying with, if not 
surpassing in richness, the splendid 
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tomb of Mausolus. It was one of 
the great triumphs of Roman archi- 
tecture and of Roman art—with its 
dome and its colonnade and its 
statues—suggested in some measure 
by its great predecessor, but peculiar 
in many of its features to Rome. 

What shall we then think of the 
swelling nonsense with which Lord 
Byron in his ‘Childe Harold’ pro- 
fesses to celebrate it? It would 
seem almost impossible, when he 
wrote these verses, that he could 
ever have looked at it even in its 
defaced and degraded condition, 
much less that he could ever have 
troubled himself to inquire what it 
was in its original form :— 


“ Turn to the Mole which Hadrian reared on 


‘J 
Im al mimic of old t’s piles, 
Colossal copyist of deformity, 
Whose travelled phantasy from the far Nile’s 
Enormous model doomed the artist's toils 
To build for giants,” &c. 


Can it be that he thought the 
Pyramid of Caius Sestius was the 
Mausoleum of Hadrian ? 

It seems to be doubtful whether 
this mausoleum were completely 
finished during the lifetime of 
Hadrian. At all events it is clear 
that he was not its first occupant. 
If we may trust a passage in Capi- 
tolinus, Alius Verus, who was only 
a Cesesar by name, was the first to 
be deposited here. Speaking of the 
burial of Lucius Verus, he says, 
“ Tilatumque ejus corpus est Adriani 
sepulcro in quo et Caesar pater ejus 
sepultus est.” 

The second occupant of the 
mausoleum was Hadrian. Accord- 
ing to Spartian, he died at Baiz, 
where he had retired, leaving An- 
toninus to reign at Rome in his 
stead. Here, weary of life and 
longing for death, the strong man, 
who had slain lions with his own 
hand, turned away from every 
one and sought to end his days by 
the hand of a gladiator. Baring his 
breast, he pointed out the spot 
where the blow should be struck ; 
but the gladiator refused to per- 
form that office. At last he died of 
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dropsy at seventy-two years of age,* 
and, unseen of all, was burned, as 
Spartian tells us, and buried in 
the Villa Ciceroniana, at Pozzuoli. 
Over him Antoninus Pius erected 
a temple to serve as a sepulchre, 
and established in his honour games 
and other sacred ceremonies and 
offices. 

Capitolinus, however, asserts that 
the ashes of Hadrian were brought 
to Rome and placed in the sepulchre 
built by him in Domitia’s gardens, 
and Dion Cassius says he was 
buried in his Mausoleum near the 
Ailian bridge. It is not probable 
that Spartian would have invented 
the facts he states; and the ap- 
parent contradiction is reconciled 
by the supposition that Hadrian 
was first buried in the Villa Cicer- 
oniana, where a temple was erected 
over him, and afterwards, at a later 
period, removed to Rome and placed 
in his Mausoleum. 

All the fortune of Hadrian, all 
his honours, all his achievements, 
failed to satisfy him. Vacillating 
and various in character, by turns 
severe and gay, cruel and clement, 
mean and liberal, ardent and dilatory, 
he passed away at last, shaping a 
little poem, according to Spartian, 
inferior to many others that he made, 
and yet which is so sweet and gentle 
that it still lives in the mouths and 
hearts of men :— 


** Animula, vagala, blandula, 
Hospes eae corporis, 
use nunc abibis in loca, 
allidula, rigida, nudula, 
Nec ut soles dabis jocos.” 


When, for the third time, the 
funeral procession passed through 
those golden doors, it was to de- 
posit there the ashes of Antoninus 
Pius—the cheerful ard dignified 
man, the calm and noble _philo- 
sopher, the generous and clement 
ruler, who said of himself, ‘ Malle 
se unum civem servare quam mille 
hostes occidere.” His death was of 
a piece with his life. He had fallen 
ill at his Lorian villa, and after 
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ordering the golden statue of For- 
tune to be transferred to his suc- 
cessor, he gave the countersign 
“Equanimity” to the tribune of 
the guard, turned over as to sleep, 
and passed calmly out of life at the 
ripe age of seventy-four years. 

When next the Mausoleum doors 
opened, it was to receive a very 
different man—Lucius Verus—the 
fantastic fop and voluptuary, who 
sprinkled his hair with gold, and 
was guilty of every sort of luxurious 
extravagance, taking his siesta at 
noon on a couch stuffed with rose. 
leaves and strewn with a coverlet of 
lilies. But, after all, Lucius Verus, 
vain and luxurious as he was, 
was by no means wanting in char- 
acter and ability. If he invented 
a pastry which became the favourite 
dish at the Imperial table, he seems 
also to have performed with zeal 
and diligence the duties of preetor; 
and as a soldier at the head of the 
Pannonian legions he distinguished 
himself by energy, courage, and 
skill. Certainly the letters of 
Marcus Aurelius to him breathe a 
warm affection and esteem; and he 
lamented deeply his loss, saying, 
sadly, that in choosing him as his 
successor he had leaned upon a fall- 
ing wall. He died of apoplexy at 
Altinum, in Venetia. 

A few years more went by, and 
the tomb again opened to receive the 
ashes of the philosopher and gentle- 
man, Marcus Aurelius, the noblest, 
wisest, purest, most virtuous and 
self-denying man that ever in any 
age wore the Imperial robes. After 
a long and almost spotless life he 
met death quietly and with dignity, 
not as a calamity, but as a blessing, 


fearing only to fall below his own ° 


high standard of life and duty. 
Dismissing at last his attendant 
with these words, “Turn to the ris- 
ing sun, for I am setting,” he cov- 
ered his head, as if for sleep, and 
alone his spirit went out on the 
dark road. He died at Vienna in 
the year 180, in the fifty-ninth year 





* Dion Cassius says he was sixty-two. 
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of his age, leaving behind him in 
his ‘ Meditations’ a work so full of 
purity of feeling, calm dignity of 
thought, hervic utterance, and noble 
philosophy, that it might be a fit 
handbook for any man’s life. 

The ashes of Commodus were 
next laid in this Mausoleum, whose 
only virtue was his courage. Base, 
cruel, polluted in morals and life 
with every shameless vice, he fell a 
victim at last to his mistress Marcia. 
Weary of him, and fearing him as 
well, she administered poison to 
him in his own palace; but the 
poison not operating rapidly, she 
called in at last one of his gladi- 
ators, who strangled him. Such 
was the hatred borne to him in 
Rome that the Senate demanded 
that his body should be refused 
burial and thrown into the Tiber. 
Through the exertions of Pertinax 
it was finally placed with its pre- 
decessors in the great Mausoleum, 
but secretly, and under the cover 
of night. 

Pertinax himself, the affable but 
illiberal and sordid old man, who 
succeeded Commodus as Emperor, 
and reigned for only two months 
and twenty-five days, seems not to 
have been buried here. Stabbed 
by a pike while in the act of har- 
anguing his soldiers, his head, hewn 
from his body, was stuck on a spear 
and carried through the city and 
the camp, and at last, with the 
body, placed in a tomb belonging 
to his wife’s family. Under Sever- 
us an imaginary funeral was made, 
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and the Emperor himself delivered 
a funeral oration. 

Didius Julianus, his successor, 
who bought the empire for 25,000 
sesterces to each Preetorian, the glut- 
ton, miser, and gambler, in like 
manner was buried in the tomb of 
his family at the fifth milestone of 
the Via Labicana, after his short 
reign of two months and four days. 

The. Mausoleum again opened in 
A. D. 211 to receive the ashes of 
Septimius Severus, who died at 
York, after reigning seventeen 
years. Tall, with a long beard 
and white curling hair, reverend 
in his aspect, severe by nature, 
and implacable to crimes, devoted 
to philosophy and study, a great 
admirer of Marcus Aurelius, he 
won the admiration of the world, 
tired out by the crimes and beast- 
liness of Commodus. His remains 
were brought to Rome with rever- 
ence, a costly funeral was then 
made in his honour, his ashes 
were placed in an urn, which, ac- 
cording to Spartian, was of gold, to 
Dion of porphyry, and to Herod- 
ian of alabaster, and he was then 
enrolled among the gods. “ Omnia 
fui et nihil expedit” was his ac- 
count of himself, and ‘ Laboremus ” 
was his last countersign. 

After Severus no emperor was 
buried in this Mausoleum. His suc- 
cessors found their last resting-place 
in the tombs of their families; and 
the first great act being ended, the 
curtain of obscurity descends upon 
the Imperial tomb. 


CHAPTER II. 


For centuries after the burial of 
Severus we have no glimpse of the 
Mausoleum in history. Then the 
curtain lifts, and it is no longer a 
tomb but a fortress. At what pe- 
riod it began to be put to this use 
it is impossible to say. Procopius 
in the sixth century first breaks the 
silence, and describes it as rising 
like a tower out of the walls of 
the city, to which it had been 


joined by the ancient Romans so 
as to make a portion of the fortifi- 
cations of the city. Donato sup- 
poses this change to have taken 
place before the time of Justinian, 
and during the first Gothic war, 
when Alaric moved on Rome (409, 
410), and Honorius fortified it for 
defence against the invaders. Nar- 
dini is of the same opinion. Fea, 
however, thinks it was fortified 
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first by Theodoric, who also re- 
stored the walls, about the year 500, 
and that it thence received the 
name of the Prison or House of 
Theodoric, by which it was gener- 
ally known as late as the tenth cen- 
tury. But this fact does not conflict 
with the notion that it was previ- 
ously made into a fortress, since it 
could not have served as a prison 
or house unless it had been already 
fortified, or unless Theodoric him- 
self fortified it for this express pur- 
pose. As there is no account of his 
having done this, the probabilities 
are that when he made use of it as 
a prison it was already a fortress. 
Gibbon asserts that it was for the 
first time converted to the uses of 
a citadel by Belisarius in the begin- 
ning of the sixth century, but this 
is manifestly a slip. It was pro- 
bably first fortified when it was 
united to the walls by the ancients, 
but precisely when this change was 
made we have no clear knowledge. 
Possibly it was first put to this use 
as early as the year 270, when Au- 
relian extended the walls, enclos- 
ing within them the Campus Mar- 
tius. The Mausoleum being thus 
comprehended within them, would 
naturally become a sort of citadel 
from its strength and _ position. 
Procopius would scarcely have said 
that it was fortified by the ancients, 
if it had only been fortified within 
his own or even a previous cen- 
tury. The phrase certainly would 
indicate that it had long been a 
fortress. At all events it is plain 
that when the Goths under Vitiges 
attacked the Romans under Beli- 
sarius in the year 537, it was al- 
ready a fortress, and was assaulted 
and defended with great spirit by 
both sides. It seems to have been 
comparatively uninjured at _ this 
time, and adorned at least by many, 
if not all, of its statues, marbles, 
and bronzes. The Goths attacked 
the Aurelian Gate and the Mauso- 
leum on the side where they 
seemed weakest; and not being 
provided with machines, they at 
first made their approach with great 
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caution. Crouching under their 
shields, and partially covered b 
the portico of the ancient Chureh 
of St. Peter, they crept as near as 
possible to the Mole, and when 
concealment was no more possible, 
suddenly rushing out in mass they 
attacked it on all its exposed sides 
at once, and despite the showers of 
arrows and the stones of the balis- 
te poured down by the Romans, 
forced and pressed them so fiercely 
that for a moment, strong as was 
the position of the soldiers of Beli- 
sarius, they lost heart and stood 
transfixed with fear, abandoning 
the defence. Profiting by this 
pause, the assailants rushed to the 
walls and planted against them 
their scaling-ladders, up which 
they began to swarm, when the 
spirit of the Romans returned. In 
fury and shame they looked about 
them for some means of overwhelm- 
ing their enemies. Nothing was 
at hand but the noble statues look- 
ing calmly down upon them from 
their pedestals, and seizing upon 
these, they wrenched them from 
their places and toppled them 
down upon the heads of the foes 
who were crowded beneath and 
swarming up the walls. Confusion 
ensued among the ranks of the 
Goths, and the encouraged Ro- 
mans, plying their torments with 
renewed vigour, finally ‘drove 
them off in complete and disas- 
trous rout. The-citadel was saved, 
but those noble statues, the pride 
of Rome and the glory of the 
Mausoleum, lay broken to frag- 
ments at its base. The loss was 
irreparable to art, and no one even 
thought of attempting to repair it. 
Where the statues fell they were 
allowed to remain. None even of 
the fragments were ever replaced, 
or even rescued from the spot 
where they lay, until, centuries 
after, when the ditch was cleared 
in the time of Urban IIL, the 
Barberini Faun, now at Munich, 
was accidentally discovered and 
unearthed — the sole representa- 
tive of all that noble company 
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that cnce adorned the massive 
Mole. 

But a short period of rest ensued. 
Again, in the year 549, Rome was 
attacked by the Goths under Totila, 
The resistance which they met was 
vigorous ; but the gates of St. Paul 
were finally opened to them by 
traitors, who sold themselves for 
barbarian gold, and the enemy 
poured on to the city. Paulus, one 
of the Roman leaders, a Cilician 
soldier trained under Belisarius, 
would not yield; but falling back 
with 400 horse, he retreated into 
the Mausoleum, and occupied the 
bridge leading to St. Peter’s. Here 
Totila besieged this little band. 
For a time they defended them- 
selves with vigour, but at last 
famine stared them in the face. 
Nothing remained for them to eat 
but the flesh of their horses. They 
then called a council to decide 
what they should do. The result 
was a determination no longer to 
remain on the defence, but, sallying 
forth, to buy their death as dearly 
as possible by the slaughter of their 
enemies. This decision having been 
come to, they embraced and kissed 
each other, as if to take final leave 
before death. All was ready, 
and the hour approached for the 
sally, when a message was received 
from Totila, to whom their resolu- 
tion had in some way been made 
known, offering them their lives 
and a free pass to go to Byzantium, 
on condition that they should give 
up their horses, lay down their 
arms, and bind themselves by oath 
not to wage war against the Goths. 
Or if these terms were not satisfac- 
tory, Totila offered to take them 
into his own service as they were. 
‘ His offer was accepted, and, with 
the exception of the two leaders, all 
seem to have taken service with 


Soon after this, in 552, finding 
his army greatly diminished in 
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numbers, Totila withdrew into the 
Mausoleum, and a small portion of 
the city surrounding it, and there 
he stored all his valuables and 
strongly fortified himself, adding a 
wall on one side to increase its 
strength. Issuing thence, he at- 
tacked the eunuch Narses, by whom 
he was routed and slain. Narses 
himself, the first of the exarchs of 
Ravenna, then took possession of 
the Mausoleum in the name of 
Justinian, and transmitted it to the 
exarchs who succeeded him in the 
administration of Roman affairs 
under the Greek emperors. 

In 590 Gregory the Great «was 
elected Pope. Rome was now at 
its lowest ebb of suffering and dis- 
grace. It was scarcely inhabited. 
The millions of its ancient popu- 
lations had shrunk to thousands. 
Large portions within the walls of 
the city had many years before been 
sown with grain by Diogenes,* and 
desolation and decay were in her 
streets. She was no longer the 
seat of empire. Her glory and her 
wealth ‘were gone. Earthquakes 
had shaken down her temples; 
great inundations had ravaged her 
plains; and in the rear of these 
rose famine and pestilence, which 
threatened to sweep away the 
remnant of the people. Vainly 
the pious implored the mercy of 
Heaven. Out of one procession 
that had gathered for this object 
no less than eighty persons died 
within an hour. It was in the 
midst of these horrors and calami- 
ties that, as Gregory the Great was 
passing before the Mausoleum of 
Hadrian at the head of a peniten- 
tial procession, he looked up and 
beheld hovering over it the figure 
of the Archangel Michael, who 
paused and sheathed his flaming 
sword, while three angels were 
heard to chant the antiphony 
“Regina Ceeli.”t This vision Gre- 
gory at once interpreted to be a 





* Procopius, De Bell. Goth., lib. iii. c. 36. 


+ “ Regina cceli letare—quia quem meruisti 


portare—resurrexit. Alleluja.” 


This anthem has been since adopted by the Church in its vesper office. There 
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token from heaven that the pesti- 
lence should cease; and to the 
chant of the angels he responded 
with the hymn “Ora pro nobis 
Deum Alleluja.” 

After this vision the plague be- 
gan to diminish, and soon. ceased, 
and in celebration of it a chapel 
was afterwards built on the top of 
the Mausoleum by Boniface [X.,* 
which was dedicated to St. Michael, 
and received the name of St. An- 
gelo “inter nubes,” or “inter 
celos.” It was from this event 
that it derived the name by which 
it is now known—the Castle of St. 
Angelo. 

Charlemagne marched to Rome 
in 774, and, arriving on Holy Satur- 
day, passed over the Bridge of St. 
Angelo, and proceeded on foot to 
the Vatican, The Pope, Adrian, 
received him at the entrance of 
St. Peter’s, and the Emperor as- 
cended the steps on his knees until 
he reached the Pope and received 
his blessing. He then departed 
from the city, after confirming his 
father Pepin’s donation to the 
Papal See. 

In 755 the Lombards appeared 
before Rome, led by Astolphus, 
and invested it in three divisions. 
One of these besieged the Castle 
St. Angelo, and Rome had never 
been harder pressed. The repairs 
which Gregory had made on the 
walls alone preserved the city from 
capture; but the suburbs and the 
Campagna were terribly desolated 
and ravaged. 

In 846 the Saracens invaded 
Italy; and Leo IV., a Roman by 
birth, and a man of extraordinary 
courage and vigour, undertook the 
fortification of Rome, and enclosed 
with a wall that portion of it sur- 
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rounding the Vatican, which hag 
ever since been called after him the 
Leonine City. These walls com- 
menced at the Castle St. Angelo, 
enclosed St. Peter’s, and extended 
to the river below the gate of Sto, 
Spirito. They were of tufa and 
brick, 40 feet high, 19 feet thick, 
and defended with forty-one towers, 
They had three gates—a small one 
near the Castle St. Angelo, named 
Posterula St. Angelo; a large one 
called at first the Porta S. Peregrini, 
and afterwards Porta Viridaria; 
and a third corresponding +o the 
Porta S. Spirito.. He also fortified 
anew the Castle itself, which was 
the key of the whole, and drew an 
iron chain across the Tiber. On 
these works he spent four years; 
and when they were completed, a 
solemn procession was made on the 
27th of June 852, in which the 
Pope and all the clergy, barefooted 
and in sackcloth, marched round 
the walls, sprinkling them with 
holy water, invoking the blessing 
of the holy angels and apostles, and 
praying that this new Rome might 
be ever preserved pure, prosperous, 
and impregnable. The ceremony 
concluded with high mass at St. 
Peter’s, and a distribution of gold 
and silver presents and rich stuffs 
among the nobles. This then be- 
came the Papal city; and _ the 
Castle St. Angelo, which was the 
key of the entire fortification, was 
henceforth not only to brave the 
brunt of war, but to become the 
prison of State, and to be the 
theatre of secret and _ terrible 
crimes. 

We next find the Castle in the 
possession of the celebrated Theo- 
dora, though how she became pos- 
sessed of it does not clearly appear. 








are two Madonnas in Rome—one at the Aracceli, and the other at the Sta Maria 
Maggiore—each of which claims to have been the Madonna carried by Gregory 
on the occasion of this vision ; and on St. Mark’s festival, when the parochial 
elergy make a procession to St. Peter’s, the Franciscans of Araceli and the 
canons of Sta Maria Maggiore always chant this anthem as they pass over the 


bridge. 


* Baronius states that this church was built by Boniface IX. ; but others, as 
Grimaldi and Donato, insist that the church built by Boniface was that of St. 
Angelo in Pescaria. But this opinion seems scarcely tenable-—See Nardini, 


Roma Antica, vol. iii. p. 367. 
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She was a woman of illustrious 
birth ; and by means of her person- 
al charms, her great wealth, and her 
powerful position, she seems to 
have exercised an influence over 
Rome scarcely inferior to that of 
aqueen. Of her parentage we only 
know that her father’s name was 
Glycerius, but beyond his name 
nothing is known about him, She 
was, according to a contemporary 
chronicler, the wife of Theophy- 
lactus, the leader of the noble party 
that espoused the cause of King 
Berengarius, and consul, senator, 
and patrician of Rome. Out of the 
darkness of history suddenly ap- 
pears this remarkable woman, and 
as suddenly disappears in the dark- 
ness, flashing across the scene for a 
moment. Whence she came and 
how she obtained the power she 
exerted is unknown. Her very 
identity is confused with that of 
her daughter, and her character is 
equally doubtful and _ disputed. 
On the one hand she is called by 
Eugenius Vulgarius a “holy, god- 
beloved, revered matron;” while 
Luitprandus stigmatises her as a 
base and impudent courtesan. She 
had two daughters, Marozia and 
Theodora, both notorious in their 
life ; and whether her character had 
suffered from being confounded 
with that of her daughter who 
bore her name it is impossible clear- 
ly to determine, while the fact that 
the daughter Theodora was married 
to another Theophylactus confuses 
the matter still more. The weight 
of evidence inclines certainly to the 
character given her by Luitprandus. 
As to her wealth and power there 
seems to be no question. She 
held many fortified castles, and 
several of the massive tombs and 
arches of the ancient. Romans, turn- 
ed into fortresses, were garrisoned 
by her soldiers ; but.her most power- 
ful stronghold was the Castle St. 
Angelo, where she lived and held 
her court, controlling the affairs not 
only of the State but also of the 
Church. During this period the 
rivalry of popes and parties created 
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constant feuds between the various 
noble houses of Rome, and the 
latter part of the ninth century is 
a history of faction and dissension. 
Towards the close of the year 896, 
Stephen VL, then Pope, convoked 
a council to condemn his predeces- 
sor Formosus, and dishonour his 
memory. He caused the body. to 
be disinterred, dressed in pontifical 
robes and ornaments, and seated in 
the pontifical chair. An advocate 
was assigned to the corpse to answer 
for it. Stephen then publicly ad- 
dressed to it this question, ‘“‘ Why 
did you, Bishop of Porto, carry 
your ambition so far as to usurp 
the seat of Rome?” and neither the 
corpse nor its advocate replying, 
Stephen condemned it formally, 
despoiled it of its priestly robes, 
cut off the head and the three 
fingers of the right hand used in 
consecration, and ordered the re- 
mains to be cast into the Tiber. He 
soon paid the penalty, however, for 
this disgraceful act. After a few 
months’ reign he was. seized, driven 
from the pontifical chair, thrown 
into an obscure prison, and there 
strangled. 

Sergius IIL, his successor, was 
elected in 898 ; but he was forced to 
flee into Tuscany to save his life, and 
there he remained seven years, dur- 
ing which time the violence of the 
dissensions occasioned by the con- 
demnation of Formosus was foment- 
ed by Theodora, At last, however, 
Sergius returned to Rome. Here he 
seems to have been greatly attract- 
ed by the beauty of Marozia, the 
daughter of Theodora, who had in- 
herited alike her mother’s charms 
and her looseness of morals. She 
was in the bloom of her youth and 
beauty, and had either just mar- 
ried or was about to marry Alberic, 
Marquis of Camerino, a wealthy and 
powerful. personage, to whom she 
gave her hand about the year 906. 
This, however, did not prevent her 
from having a liaison with Pope 
Sergius, which may have been purely 
platonic in its character, but whic 
Luitprandus does not hesitate to call 
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a “nefarious adultery,” and asserts 
that John XI. was the frnit of it. 
There appears, however, to be no 
sufficient ground for this statement, 
and it is generally supposed that 
John XI. was the legitimate off- 
spring of Marozia and Alberic her 
husband.* ; 
Of Theophylactus, the husband 
of Theodora her mother, we hear 
but little. He seems soon to have 
disappeared, and many were the 
lovers who followed the husband. 
Among them she chiefly favoured 
Albert, Count of Etruria, surnamed 
the Rich, whom she admitted to a 
share of her bed and her fortress. 
Captivated afterwards by a young 
ecclesiastic named John, she pro- 
cured him to be made successively 
Bishop of Bologna and Archbishop 
of Ravenna; but shortly after his 
departure to attend to the affairs of 
his archbishopric, and in order to 
bring him back to Rome, she by her 
power and persuasion prevailed in 
obtaining for him the nomination 
of Pope. He then returned, and, 
assuming the title of John X., lived 
at her side, though not without 
scandal. The affairs of the Church, 
however, seem to have been ad- 
ministered by him with fairness 
and justice, and he made war not 
without glory against the Saracens. 
When Theodora was first at- 
tached to John she had already 
passed the flower of her youth; 
and soon after he became Pope 
she passes out of history, and pro- 
bably died, leaving to him the 
possession of the Castle St. Angelo. 
Marozia in the mean time had been 
married to Alberic, and was as 
ambitious as her mother. To John 
she bore no love, and after Theo- 
dora’s death she began strenuously 
to intrigue against him. The Pope 
then expelled Alberic from Rome ; 
but he and Marozia returned, at- 
tacked him, and drove him from 
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the Castle St. Angelo, which 
she took possession of, and stil] 
more strongly fortified. Alberic 
was soon after killed in a sedition 
in the year 925, and she then gave 
her hand in marriage to Guido, 
Duke of Tuscany. They carried 
matters with a high hand. Before 
the very eyes of the Pope they as- 
sassinated his brother Peter, and 
him they dragged to prison in the 
Castle, where they kept him till 
he died in 928—of suffocation, 
according to Luitprandus. Two 
popes, Leo VI. and Stephen VIL, 
they then successively placed in the 
chair of St. Peter, over whom they 
exercised almost absolute control. 
In the year 931 the second husband 
of Marozia died; but Marozia, 
though widowed, still ruled the city 
of Rome. Her son, John XI., she 
succeeded in placing in the papal 
chair in the same year; but fearing 
her other son, Alberic, who had now 
grown to manhood, and feeling her- 
self inadequate, despite her rank of 
Patricia et Senatrix, to rule alone, 
she married Hugo of Provence, 
King of Italy, to strengthen her 
hand. In 932 he came to Rome 
with a considerable force, and, 
leaving his troops outside the city, 
was received by the people with 
great state and festivity, and his 
marriage with Marozia was cele- 
brated with pomp in the Castle 
St. Angelo. 

Alberic, the son, looked, how- 
ever, with little favour on his step- 
father, and an incident soon oc- 
curred which brought them to 
open enmity. While pouring out 
some water in a basin for Hugo to 
wash his hands, either by accident 
or design he spilt some of it on 
the King, who in an impulse of 
passion struck him on the face. 
The high-spirited Alberic, furious 
at this insult, rushed out into the 
streets, called the people together, 





* Muratori combats the statement of Luitprandus ; and Leone Marsicano, who 
lived in the following century, declared that John XI. was the son of Alberic, 
but he mistakes in the same sentence that he succeeded Agapetus. L’Anonymo 


Salertano also says he was Alberic’s son. 
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and by his passionate appeals to 
them to rebel against the tyran- 
ny of a woman and a stranger, so 
roused them that they armed at 
once, and under his leadership 
stormed and took the Castle. 
Hugo attempted no defence, but 
letting himself down the walls by 
a rope, escaped and fled from the 
city. Marozia, who remained be- 
hind, was then seized by Alberic 
and imprisoned; and the Pope, 
John XI., his brother, was sent to 
the Lateran in strict surveillance, if 
not imprisonment. Marozia seems 
then to have been placed in a con- 
vent, where she remained until her 
death. 

John XI. died in 936, and Alberic 
named as his successors Leo VIL, 
Stephen VIII., Martin IIL, and 
Agapet II., all of whom he kept in 
complete subservience. For twenty- 
two years he held absolute sway, 
despite all the efforts of his enemies 
to overthrow him. A formidable 
conspiracy was at one time formed 
against him, in which his sisters 
took part, as well as many princes 
and persons of authority in the 
Church ; but it was discovered and 
crushed, and he continued to hold 
his seat and maintain his power to 
his death in 954. Such was his 
authority, even at the last, that 
he prevailed in exacting from the 
Church a pledge that his son and 
successor, Octavian, should be 
made Pope on the death of Aga- 
pet, the then occupant of the 
Papal chair; and this pledge 
was strictly kept in the following 
year, when Octavian, then only 
eighteen years of age, was created 
Pope under the title of John XIL, 
being the first of the popes who 
changed his name and title upon 
election. 

John XII. enjoys the unenviable 
notoriety of having been one of the 
most infamous popes who ever dis- 
graced the chair of St. Peter. In 
962, finding the tyranny of Beren- 
garius insupportable, he sent two 
legates to Otho to implore his as- 
sistance. Otho acceded to his re- 
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quest and came to Rome, where he 
was crowned by the Po who 
made oath on the body of Be Peter 
never to renounce obedience to him, 
and never to ally himself to Beren- 
garius or his son Adelbert. Otho, 
on his part, confirmed to the Pope 
the donations of Pepin and Char- 
lemagne, and added thereto a por- 
tion of the kingdom of Italy, estab- 
lishing at the same time the for- 
mula for the election of popes, and 
reserving to himself and his suc- 
cessors the sovereignty and juris- 
diction of Rome in case of any 
question. The original of this Act 
was written in letters of gold and 
deposited in the Castle St. Angelo. 
Otho then left Rome. In the sub- 
sequent year, however, John broke 
the pledges he had thus solemnly 
given, and made common cause 
with Adelbert against Otho. The 
Emperor then sent to demand the 
reason of this violation of faith, 
and received for answer by the 
Romans that John had joined 
Adelbert simply because they were 
fitted by nature and character to 
be friends, being equally corrupt 
and abominable in their lives. 
Otho then marched on Rome, and 
besieged the Pope in the Castle St. 
Angelo, which he finally took by 
storm. John fied, and had the: 
good fortune to escape being cap- 
tured. A council was now assem-- 
bled by the Emperor, and John, 
was cited to appear and defend. 
himself against the grave charges 
made against him, but he abso-. 
butely refused. At the session of 
the council the vices and crimes of 
which he was accused by the car- 
dinals are sufficient to cover any 
one with infamy. The Emperor,. 
in a letter which he then wrote to 
John, enumerated the accusations 
made in the council against him,. 
and declared that “the bishops, , 
cardinals, priests, deacons, and all: 
the people,” had related of him 
acts so shameful as to make every 
one blush. ‘You have been ac-- 
cused,” he says, “ of being guilty of 
homicide, perjury, sacrilege, and in-- 
3 E. 
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cest with two sisters, your near 
relations. You have drunk to the 
health of the devil. Playing at dice, 
you have implored the assistance 
of Jupiter, Venus, and various de- 
mons.” John, in his answer, re- 
fused to acknowledge the authority 
of the council, and threatened ex- 
communication to all its members 
if they should attempt to nominate 
a new pontiff. Despite his protest 
and his threats, however, he was 
degraded from his dignity, and Leo 
VIII. was elected and placed in his 
chair. John refused to be bound 
by this act, and waited his oppor- 
tunity. 

The Emperor having sent away 
from the city many of his soldiers, 
in order to relieve the Romans 
from the expense of their mainten- 
ance, John excited the people to 
revolt, and, aided by a number of 
nobles attached to Alberic and his 
family, attempted to overthrow the 
Emperor and Pope. But the at- 
tempt failed, and Otho seized and 
condemned to death some of the 
conspirators. Shortly after this, 
the Emperor having left the city 
and retired to Spoleto, John re- 
turned in force, seized the Castle, 
where he fortified himself, drove 
out Leo, and revenged himself on 
his enemies by the most cruel re- 
prisals. By his order, John, a car- 
dinal deacon, was seized and his 
right hand cut off; and other lead- 
ing personages of the Church he 
mutilated of their noses, of their 
tongues, and of their two fore- 
fingers. But his vices soon brought 
him to a violent end. Surprised 
one night outside the gates in a 
rendezvous with a married woman, 
in the darkness he received a blow 
_-on the temples—attributed by Luit 
prandus to the devil (‘a diabolio per- 
-cussus”), but aimed probably by the 
husband—of which he died within 
-eight days, on the 14th May, 964. 
The Romans of his party then 
substituted a new Pope under the 
“title of Benedict V.; but Otho en- 
~tered the city immediately after 
“with his anti-pope Leo, and Bene- 





dict on his knees surrendered to 
him the tiara. 

On the death of Leo in 965, 
John XIII, the son of a bishop, 
was elected by the order of Otho. 
By his haughty assumptions the 
new Pope soon brought upon him- 
self the hatred of the nobility, and 
he was finally seized by Roffredo 
the Prefect of Rome, and imprison- 
ed in the Castle St. Angelo. A few 
months later he made his escape 
with the assistance of his friend 
Conte Pandolfo, who found means 
shortly after to make away with 
Roffredo. The Emperor then re- 
turned, and summary was his ven- 
geance. He hung twelve of those 
who had assisted in the arrest of 
the Pope, disinterred the body 
of Roffredo, dragged the corpses 
through the mud of the city, and 
cast them into the drains. The 
Prefect Peter he abandoned to the 
mercy of the Pope, by whose order 
his beard was cut off, and he was 
hung by the hair to the statue 
of Marcus Aurelius, then stripped, 
mounted backward on an ass, and 
driven ignominiously through the 
streets, pursued by the rabble. 

John was succeeded by Benedict 
VI. in 972, and wretched enough 
was his fate. He was seized by 
Boniface Franconi, son of Ferraccio, 
who, after imprisoning him in the 
Castle St. Angelo, and then strang- 
ling, or, according to some ac- 
counts, starving him to death, ac- 
sumed the tiara himself under the 
name of Boniface VII. His usur- 
pation, however, lasted but two 
months, during which time he pil- 
laged the churches, and, laden with 
their treasures, then fled to Con- 
stantinople. 

The Imperial party now raised 
Benedict VII, who was of the fa- 
mily of Alberic, in 975 to the 
Papacy; and on his death in 983 
a successor was placed on the 
throne by the Romans under the 
title of John XIV. But scarcely had 
he reigned eight months when Bo- 
niface VII. returned, reclaimed the 
Papal tiara, seized upon Benedict, 
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and threw him into the dungeons 
of St. Angelo, where he perished by 
strangling or famine. For eleven 
months the Church groaned under 
his rule, when he perished abhor- 
red by all. Such was the hatred 
of the Romans to him, that after 
his death they wreaked their ven- 
geance on his corpse, which they 
dragged through the streets, sub- 
jecting it to every species of insult 
and ignominy ; and finally, naked 
and covered with wounds, hung it 
to the brazen horse of Marcus 
Aurelius, then supposed to be the 
statue of Constantine. 

There is no period in the history 
of the popes more stained with 
crime than that of the three Othos. 
The records of these days are so 
bad as to have been thought scarce- 
ly credible ; but after abating much 
for exaggeration, sufficient remains 
to show that the condition of the 
Church at this age was shameful. 
Fortunately for the popes, the chro- 
nicles of the time are comparatively 
brief, and hints often are given in- 
stead of detailed facts. Such was 
the number and nature of the 
crimes, both in and out of the 
Church, that the patience of the 
Romans was at last exhausted, and 
they looked for some leader who 
should purge Church and State, 
rule the factions that ruined Rome, 
and restore liberty and peace to the 
weary people. 

This leader they found in Crescen- 
tius. Of noble birth and directly 
descended from Alberic and Theo- 
dora, he was endowed with re- 
markable ability, and inspired with 
an ardent ambition to revive the 
power and glory of the ancient 
days of Republican Rome. He was 
animated with somewhat of the 
same spirit that inspired Rienzi at 
a later period, but he was a far 
abler man, and without the restless 
vanity and love of pomp which 
ruined the last of the Tribunes. 
Placed at the head of the govern- 
ment as Consul in 980, he took ad- 
vantage of the minority of Otho 
II. and the general state of an- 
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archy to re-establish a republic, 
which should not be only a form 
but a power. The people seconded 
his efforts, glad to have a firm 
hand to guide them. Disgusted 
with the crimes of the popes, his 
first effort was to deprive them of 
their civil authority and subject 
them to rule. It was in the early 
days of his consulate that Boniface 
was slain and dragged through the 
streets by the enraged populace ; 
and his successor, John XV., re- 
fusing to acknowledge the sove- 
reignty of the people, he exiled, 
only suffering him to return to 
Rome on his submission. For a 
series of years, under the govern- 
ment of Crescentius, Rome enjoyed 
a peace and order to which it had 
long been a stranger. 

On the death of John in 996, Otho, 
who had now attained his majority, 
placed a relation of his own in the 
Papal chair, under the title of Gre- 
gory V. The power thus exercised 
by Otho, and the manner in which 
the new Pope was elected, was dis- 
pleasing to Crescentius, who re- 
fused to recognise the authority 
of the Pope and the Emperor, 
and, retiring into the Castle St. 
Angelo, there fortified himself 
against them, adding new out- 
works and fortifications to it. At 
first Gregory was passive; but, 
strong in the support of the Em- 
peror, he began soon to assume 
greater powers, and to require a 
submission on the part of the 
people greater, in the opinion of 
Crescentius, than was consistent 
with the liberty of the Romans. 
Upon the persistence of Gregory, 
he put an end to his usurpations 
by driving him from the city, and 
placing in his seat a Greek prelate, 
who assumed the tiara under the 
name of John XVI, making re 
quisition at the same time on the 
Emperor of Constantinople for sup- 
port. The aid was granted; but 
before the Greek auxiliaries could 
arrive, the Emperor, furious at the 
interference of Crescentius, marched 
upon Rome and seized the Pope 
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John, whom he cruelly mutilated 
and tortured to death, despite the 
earnest supplications of St. Nilus. 
His tongue and eyes were torn out, 
his nose was cut off, and, clad in the 
tattered vestments of his order, he 
was carried, seated backward on 
an ass, through the streets. This 
done, he at once attacked Crescen- 
tius in the Castle St. Angelo. The 
Castle, however, was so strongly 
fortified by Crescentius that it de- 
fied the assaults of the whole Im- 
erial army, with the Emperor at its 
ca and it was from this siege, 
as well as from the fortifications and 
outworks added by the Consul, that 
it obtained the name it afterwards 
kept for centuries, of the ‘Rock 
or Tower of Crescentius.” Foiled 
in his attempts to take it by storm 
and siege, the Emperor had recourse 
to a treacherous stratagem to obtain 
possession of it. There was a Ger- 
man in his suite, named Tammus, a 
most familiar friend according to 
Fleury, who was accustomed to eat 
out of the same plate with him, and 
wear his very dresses. This man he 
sent to Crescentius, empowering him 
to offer on oath, in his own name and 
in that of the Pope, honourable 
capitulation to the Consul, and the 
safety of himself and all his fol- 
lowers. The offer was accepted ; 
but no sooner was Crescentius in 
his power than he cut off his head, 
which he threw down from the top 
of the tower, and then hung up his 
body by the feet outside the 
walls. Upon the battlements of the 
Castle he also hung twelve of his 
followers. 

Stephania, wife of Crescentius, 
a beautiful and high-spirited wo- 
man, was treated with great in- 
dignity, and, according to some 
accounts, abandoned to the brutal- 
ity of the soldiers. This outrage 
rankled deep in her bosom, but 
she had the courage and the skill 
to conceal her sense of injury. 
She withdrew into solitude, and 
made no attempt to revenge the 
murder of her husband or the in- 
sults to her. She nursed, how- 


ever, a deadly purpose in her heart, 
and kept it to herself. 

Otho, meantime, overcome with 
remorse for this base and treacher- 
ous murder, made a pilgrimage to 
Monte Gargano, there to expiate 
his crime by prayer and penitence. 


On his return to Rome he was ill © 


in body as well as mind, and 
under the pretence of being skilled 
in medicine,- Stephania presented 
herself, obtained audience of him, 
and offered her services to assist in 
his cure. All seemed to have been 
forgotten, if not forgiven, on her 
part. So profound was her hypo- 
crisy that it seems to have im- 
posed not only on the King but on 
all by whom he was surrounded. 
Dazzled by her charms, and his 
suspicions laid at rest, she gained 
not only his confidence but his 
passionate admiration, and became 
his mistress. In delaying her re 
venge she seems to have been ac- 
tuated by a double motive—that 
of ambition as well as vengeance; 
and apparently her design was first, 
at least, to prevail upon him to 
marry her, and give her the rank 
of empress, and then perhaps to 
make away with him. Whether, in 
fact, she only sought to gratify her 
ambition at the expense of the fame 
and memory of her husband, or 
whether all was feigned in order to 
further her plan of revenge, is diffi- 
cult to say. However this may be, 
he refused to marry her, and she 
poisoned him—according to one 
account, by a pair of perfumed 
gloves ; according to another by a 
potion; and according to a third, 
by causing him to be wrapped up 
in a poisoned stag’s hide under 
pretence that it would cure him of 
his disease, but which proved not 
less fatally venomous than the robe 
of Nessus. Thus perished, at twen- 
ty-two years of age, the third of 
the Othos, three years after the 
death of Crescentius, in the year 
1002. 

The German historians have 
generally sought to discredit all 
stories to the disadvantage of Otho 
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IIL, and to elevate him into a 
hero. There is certainly much to 
interest us in the circumstances of 
his history and in his early fate, 
but little to excite our admiration, 
or justify the extreme praise which 
has been lavished upon him. He 
had been educated by St. Bernard 
and the famous Gerbert (afterward 
Sylvester IT.), and from them he 
had received a considerable culture. 
But his life was graced by no great 
deeds, and the priestly influence 
exerted upon him from his earliest 
youth had deeply infected his mind 
with superstition, and, to a certain 
extent, unfitted him for the duties 
of his station. In character he 
was at once vehement and vacil- 
lating, melancholy and excitable— 
by turns the victim of violent fits 
of passion, during which he was 
guilty of gross cruelties and crimes, 
and of equally violent fits of re- 
morse and devotion, during which 
he strove to expiate his offences by 
long pilgrimages, penances, fasts, 
and superstitious rites. In _ his 
public life he showed little sagacity 
or knowledge of men, and in his 
private life his standard of morals 
was low. His proclivities were 
more to the priesthood than the 
empire, and at one time he proposed 
to St. Bernard to assume the vows 
of a monk. Wedded as he was to 
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the Church, he was naturally sur- 
rounded by a suite of priestly 
flatterers, some of whom in their 
records of his life naturally sought 
to suppress what was discreditable 
in one so devoted to the interests 
of the Church, and to extol his 
virtues to the skiez. Yet the facts 
that are known do not support 
their extreme encomiums, and there 
are not wanting passages and 
phrases even among these writers’ 
which, by a side-light, illuminate 
the facts they seek to concealffby 
silence. The story of his death is 
variously related, some of the con- 
temporary chroniclers directly as- 
serting that he was poisoned by 
Stephania, whom he had made 
his mistress, and some omitting 
all mention of this fact. But the 
great weight of evidence is on 
the side of those who assert that 
he thus met his death, and it is 
plain even from the narratives of 
the others that his death was sud- 
den, and very peculiar in its circum- 
stances. Indeed, upon a careful 
examination of the Chronicle of 
Ditmarus, upon which those who 
reject the story principally rely, 
it is plain that if Otho III. did 
not die by poison administered 
by Stephania, he probably died 
of a fouler and more corrupting 
poison. 





* Some late historians affect to treat the story of Otho and Stephania as pure- 





ly legendary—chiefly because it is not narrated by Ditmarus and Arnulphus, 
who were contemporary chroniclers. But though Ditmarus, who is a warm 
eulogist of Otho, omits all mention of his connection with Stephania, or of his 
having been poisoned by her, he drops a sinister phrase as to his death, which 
he says was “ nece immatura,” plainly showing that it was not a natural one. 

Besides this, he gives a horrible account of his death, “ pustellis interiora pre- 
mentibus, et interdum paulatim erumpentibus,” which looks decidedly suspi- 
cious. If, as these words imply, Otho died a violent death, he may have sought, 
by a pious fraud, to conceal the fact, so as not to dishonour the Emperor who 
had been so devoted an advocate and friend of the Church. Arnulphus also 
says nothing of the cause of Otho’s death ; but he states that Stephania was 
given up by Otho to the brutality of the German soldiery. Arnulphus, how- 
ever, could personally have known nothing of the facts of Otho’s death, as he 
was absent from Rome at the time. Adelboldus, Bishop of Utrecht, who has 
chronicled the history of this period, also gives us an elaborate panegyric of 
Otho, but with no account of the manner of his death. 

On the other hand, however, Adhemarus, a contemporary chronicler, says 
distinctly that Otho died by poison “in Partibus Beneventi ;’ and the learned 
Henry de Luze (Ostiensis), while correcting Adhemarus as to the place where 
he died, does not controvert the other statement, but admits his connection 
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THE WAR. 


DIFFICULTY OF RETRIEVING A DISASTER. 


Wuen the elder Napoleon was the 
last and the greatest authority in the 
art of war, he taught the value of vi- 
gour and rapidity in following up a 
success. If hisenemy were worsted, 
however slightly, he gave no time for 
repair of the mischance, but endea- 
voured to repeat his blows until he 
might make a wound out of a 
scratch, and then aggravate the 
slight wound till he made it deadly. 
He was said to sweep like a torrent 
over the theatre of war, driving be- 
fore him the discomfited foe, who, 
pressed ruthlessly from point to 

oint, must have felt like that 
rishman who was vanquished at 
Donnybrook through the opposing 
shillelah having knocked him down 
repeatedly before he could get up 
again. The expediency of indefa- 
tigable pursuit was perhaps always 
maintained in theory ; but the 
practice of it had abated when Na- 
poleon began to brush up the art of 
war, and to demonstrate the extent 
to which this advantage could be 
carried. 

Before they had, after Napoleon’s 


day, much opportunity of trying 
their skill in this great point of 
strategy, European soldiers, how- 
ever, began to imagine that it might 
have run out of date. When armies 
are so swollen in numbers, and so 
burdened with baggage as at the 
present day (they said), to keep 
close on a beaten enemy’s rear is 
out of the question: the effort of a 
great battle may be made, but.to 
move on the cumbrous masses after 
the fight is no longer possible. And 
this they said when they saw how 
the Northern armies in the recent 
American struggle, though repeat- 
edly beaten, were allowed to retreat 
unmolested, and with a fresh Ge- 
neral and changed combinations to 
renew the attack. It was assumed 
by many, indeed by most, that the 
Napoleonic celerity was practicable 
only for compact and “ heinously 
unprovided ” forces, as they now be- 
gan to call the armies of the first 
Empire, and that henceforth cam- 
paigns would be decided by pitched 
battles. Still there were a few who 
held to the old axiom, who saw in 





with Stephania “qua libidinose abutebatur.” 


Landulphus, again, also a con- 


temporary, narrates at length the whole story, of Stephania and Otho, from her 
mtroduction to him as a physician down to his death, which, he says, she ef- 
fected by wrapping him up in a stag’s hide previously poisoned by her. Ru- 
pertus, the Abbot of Tuit, in his life of Heribert, also confirms the story, say- 
ing that Otho fell into the snares of a wicked woman, namely, of Stephania, 
the wife of Crescentius, whom for her great beauty he made his mistress. not 
lending heed to St. Heribert, who frequently admonished him against her; 
and so, while sleeping in his bed, he was killed by her with poison. Thesame 
story, with variations as to the mode of poisoning, is told in other Chronicles, 
written at a later date, and of less value on that account—as by Theodore En- 
gelhusen, Ludovico, Cavitelli, and others. Baronius also relates the same 
story, though he declines to decide upon its authenticity. It is difficult, on 
—_ testimony, entirely to reject the whole thing, and to treat it as a mere 
able. 

‘The evidence as to Otho’s having broken his faith with Crescentius is quite 
as strong, if notstronger. Landulphus, Ostiensis, Arnulphus, and the Chroni- 
cler of Cassino, all agree that Otho, by oath or pledge of safety, induced Cres- 
centius to surrender, and then summarily hanged him and his followers. Dit- 
marus, on the contrary, the eulogist of Otho, states that the Castle was taken 
at-last, after much fighting, by means of tall machines which enabled the as- 
sailants to enter it, and that Otho then immediately ordered the head of Cres- 
centius to be struck off, and his body hung up by the feet. Chronographus 
Saxo also supports Ditmarus. 
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the want of organisation, the raw- 
ness of the troops, and the inexpe- 
rience of the Generals of the South- 
ern armies, the explanation of their 
inertion after victory; and who 
thought that if the Yankees had 
been thrashed by European, as they 
were by Southern troops, they 
would not have been allowed so 
much breathing-time. 

Well, time rolled on, and had 
not rolled so very far either, when 
the latter opinion, although that of 
the minority, proved to be the 
right one. Nobody that has been 
watching the proceedings of the 
Prussian armies through the late 
summer and autumn can retain a 
doubt as to the feasibility of train- 
ing and equipping enormous hosts 
to such perfection, that they may 
throw the feats of seventy years 
since into the shade ;—their bulk 
and the appliances of the advanced 
age not rendering them unwieldy, 
but rather making their concert, 
unity, and celerity more conspicuous. 
The vastly increased and improved 
trains of armies, the greater facilities 
of communication, the more scien- 
tific weapons, all introduce innu- 
merable details into military service, 
the mastering of which by the many 
departments, and then the fram- 
ing of these departments into one 
jointed, articulated, tractable whole, 
afford employment to minds of the 
highest order. But when the mas- 
ter-mind has done its work, the re- 
sult is more certainty and alacrity 
in these our days than in the days 
of our fathers. Time and space, 
the disturbers of the best-laid plans 
in the days of old, have been greatly 
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restricted in power by advancing 
science; there is less opportunity 
for what we call accident to inter- 
vene; the game may be anticipated 
with tolerable accuracy to its end ; 
and if it be well conceived, and 
executed with adequate means, its 
success is better assured than it 
could be in former days. The con- 
verse argument proves that the in- 
ferior combatant, having once taken 
the field at a disadvantage, cannot 
hope to amend his defects during a 
campaign, or even during a war, if, 
indeed, a campaign and a war be 
not, in these times, almost the same 
thing. Unless his enemy be as ill- 
appointed as himself, he will go 
from bad to worse till he is face to 
face with ruin. 

Of all the nations in the earth, 
there is none that requires so much 
as England to lay this truth to 
heart. It has often happened 
that she has not got herself into 
fighting condition till towards the 
end of a severe war. With her 
long purse and her dogged resolve, 
a few initial reverses did not much 
distress her—nay, she seemed al- 
most to require a little ill-fortune 
to make her support the war in 
earnest. But if she is wise, she will 
play this game no more. War, 
if it come, must find her already 
prepared. She must spend her 
money and provide and equip her 
forces while yet she is at peace. 
There cannot be any paltering with 
this duty. Liberal, competent de- 
fences, or certain humiliation and 
material damage—these are the al- 
ternatives ! 


ONE POINT THAT ENGLAND MUST LOOK TO. 


It has been said above, that to 
inform a huge army like that of 
Prussia with a fitting spirit, is a 
task for a master mind. Undoubt- 
edly it is so. And the nations 
who are awake to the necessity of 
maintaining vast forces, understand 
also that it is worth their while to 
secure their ablest men to lead these 


forces, and to fill all the most re- 
sponsible offices in connection with 
them. But it never seems to have 
occurred to England that any en- 
deavour is necessary in this respect. 
On the contrary, while Continental 
nations have been attracting high- 
ly-gifted and educated men into 
their military services, England 
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has been taking great pains to make 
service in her army unpalatable. 
Wholesale reductions, abolitions of 
appointments, increase of work, 
diminution of pay, stagnation of 
promotion in all ranks, these are 
the baits which she is offering to 
make men like Von Moltke or Tod- 
leben enter her service. She may 
say that her present system gives 
her choice enough, as there are 
many candidates for every vacancy 
among her officers. There are, it 
is true, many candidates; but these 
are principally men of one class 
only—young men of means and 
position, but without pretence to 
superior ability. A large propor- 
tion of these young men, moreover, 
do not intend to make the army 
a profession. They invest their 
money in commissions which are 
to be retained only until they 
marry, or are tired of an adventur- 
ous life. Even in the scientific 
branches, although officers are se- 
lected from numerous candidates 
by competitive examination, the 
country gets only the. best of those 
who are content to take the pit- 
tance which she offers. First-class 
men will not compete; and they 
would be unjust to themselves if 
they did compete. So many re- 
munerative professions are open to 
them, that the miserable bid of the 
State‘can have no chance. And it 
is not only that the pay will cer- 
tainly be meagre, and the service 
often disagreeable ; there is no se- 
curity that the pay, poor though it 
be, may not suddenly stop or be 
reduced, while the officer in the 
prime of life may be sent to wither 
in retirement. This is the pro- 
bable result to many whenever a 
saving fit may come upon the na- 
tion. In every other concern ex- 
cept the vital one of national de- 
fence and national independence, 
the axiom is quite understood in 
England, “If you want a good 
article, you must pay a good price ;” 
but when it comes to insuring all 
that belongs, or may belong, to us 
and to our children, the cry is either 





“Do it not at all,” or “Do it 
cheaply ;’ and this notwithstand- 
ing our continual complaint that 
everything connected with military 
matters is unsatisfactory. 

It is a standing condition to 
which all schemes for ameliorating 
our army and navy must be sub- 
ject, that no expense must result 
from their adoption; and hence it 
is that all schemes are abortive. 
John Bull has of late been con- 
stantly attempting to remedy what 
he conceives to be the defects of 
his army, and he has been con- 
stantly unsuccessful. The power 
that baffles him is the dead-weight 
of mediocrity. Where the general 
body of an extensive profession is 
but of medium ability and educa- 
tion (we are not denying brilliant 
exceptions, but speaking of what 
the present system tends to pro- 
duce), its members will strenuously 
oppose the introduction of men 
above their own level—naturally 
they will, for it is uncomfortable 
for men who have somehow or 
other been able to jog along in a 
slipshod fashion to be suddenly 
contrasted with able, penetrating, 
organising men, such as are to be 
seen in the high places of other 
professions. Such men, if they be- 
gan to move and examine, might 
make most disagreeable revela- 
tions; and they would be certain 
to disturb cruelly the august re- 
pose of many potent functionaries. 
No wonder, then, that the whole 
weight of the service is against 
the introduction of such men: no 
wonder that when such men do, in 
spite of the system, find their way 
into the service, they are opposed, 
evil-spoken of, wearied, disgusted— 
and the ponderous imperturbable 
system rolls on as doggedly as the 
earth in its orbit. 

Who has not remarked how, oft- 
times when an independent mem- 
ber of Parliament rises in his place 
to ask a significant question con- 
cerning the army, or to comment 
on some known iniquity, he is im 
mediately mysfified by a mean 
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ingless jargon, or else replied to in 
a speech which deals with anything 
rather than with the matter in ques- 
tion? The questioner or censor 
may have been coached up to the 
point of putting his first demand 
or case indifferently well, but he is 
not sufficiently conversant with 
military matters to clear away the 
mists with which official subterfuge 
can obscure it, nor to continue the 
contest with an adversary who is 
probably not of half his mental 
calibre, and who, to an _ initiated 
questioner, would be simply con- 
temptible. He sits down, not an- 
swered nor satisfied, but baffled ; 
and they who read the debates next 
day (all except the initiated, who 
quite understand the paltry game) 
feel baffled also—cannot imagine 
why information or explanation, 
which it is so easy to insist on 
when any other interest is under 
discussion; should be unattainable 
on military subjects. This is just 
one of the devices, the potent ob- 
structions, of mediocrity in posses- 
sion. Of course the drift of the 
querist or speaker is quite under- 
stood; but his ignorance of military 
things is relied on to prevent his 
making a second attack; and he is 
obliged to be silent under an an- 
swer about as unintelligible and 
‘ insulting, as those which over- 
whelmed poor Moses Primrose 
when he wanted to hold high 
argument with the fine gentlemen 
from town. When the subject re- 
lates to commerce, to law, or to 
finance, no such juggle can be at- 
tempted. There are always mem- 
bers well versed in those subjects 
who would expose and parry the 
unworthy fencing. But military 
information is confined to a few, 
and of that few but one or two sit 
in the House of Commons; and 
that one or those two are probably 
of the class who desire to keep the 
outside world uninformed, and 
who therefore enjoy the discom- 
fiture of an attempt to extract in- 
formation. Certes, the instinct by 
which mediocrity seeks to hold its 
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own is powerful, and common to 
all the mediocres. { 

That which occurs in the House is 
only a particular form of self-pre- 
servation—of a resistance every- 
where against the admission of 
light, and of improvement from 
whencesoever it may proceed. It 
is hopeless to attempt the ameliora- 
tion of such a body by pressure from 
without. The reform and elevation 
of the service must come from with- 
in; but thence it will not come, 
until the right men are, by a liberal 
treatment of the service, induced 
to enter it in sufficient numbers 
to break through the policy and 
traditions of jealousy, alarm, and 
mystery, and to deal with it as 
such men deal with whatever mat- 
ter they take in hand. The true 
interest of the nation will be served, 
by offering such emolument to offi- 
cers of the army and navy that those 
services may have an equal chance 
with the law, with commerce, with 
civil engineering, and with other 
liberal professions, of obtaining the 
choice men of the nation. There 
would be certain expense in this, 
but it would be economical expense, 
if viewed only in the light of in- 
surance money. It is, moreover, 
likely to prove an economical ex- 
pense in a more literal sense; for 
such men as we contend for would 
in all probability bring about the 
very reforms, establish the smooth 
working, and effect the removal of 
the dead weight, for which John 
Bull is so vainly fretting himself. 
Miss Bronté makes mention of a 
little boy who always would say 
that he would rather learn a verse 
of a psalm than be presented with 
sugar-plums, and who, by that ju- 
dicious choice, got the sugar-plums 
also for that ‘time, and obtained 
many succeeding opportunities of 
earning sugar-plums in the same 
manner. We commend that wise 
little boy—who cannot have really 
loved to learn psalms any more 
than Mr. Bull loves to spend his 
money—to our countrymen’s con- 
sideration. If we resolve only to 
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get the best men, and say that it is 
our pleasure to treat them liberally, 
we shall probably get able men and 
economy too. 

By securing good administrators 
and officers, we should secure good 
soldiers too, and plenty of them. 
The schemes for recruiting the 
army fail because they are cheap 
schemes. We must have liberality 
here as well as in regard to officers, 
and then the difficulty about pro- 
curing soldiers will disappear. A 
plan is put before the people of 
which the strongest feature is that 
it is to be cheap; the people are 
then invited to enter this profes- 
sion. But it is one thing to view 
the thing from the tax-payers’, 
another to view it from the soldiers’ 
point of view. The very circum- 
stance which caused young men to 
vote at the election for Radicals, 
will deter the same young men 
from being soldiers. They dislike 
paying taxes much, but they dis- 
like serving a niggardly master 
still more. 

Driven from scheme to scheme 
in the endeavour to discover a 
method of producing a first-rate ar- 
my dirt cheap, our military reform- 
ers seem to have come at last to the 
conclusion that to obtain our require- 
ments we must model our army on 
some foreign army, and of course 
the Prussian is just now more in 
favour than any other. Now this, 
we are bold enough to say, is as great 
a blunder as any that has been put 
forward, An English army must 
be in all respects national. The 
levying, organising, disciplining, 
moving, paying it, must all be 
done according to English ideas. 
It is nothing to the purpose that 
English ideas are not always the 
best—Englishmen will do things in 
only their own way, whether that 
way be good or bad. All history 
tells us this, even the history of 
the feudal times. To put an army 
together that would engage to leave 
our shores (the militia was a differ- 
ent question) was always a matter 
of difficulty and delicacy, and, we 


may add, always will be. More 
than ever will it be difficult, now 
th :t the classes who chiefly furnish 
recruits have so much control over 
the Legislature. We shall never 
have a conscription ; we shall never 
persuade our people that going to 
sea, and being sent for ten years to 
India or our colonies, is similar 
service to that of a Prussian sol- 
dier in time of peace, who ig 
scarcely required to leave his 
birthplace, certainly not to leave 
the neighbourhood of his _birth- 
place; we shall never persuade 
the classes who can be obtained 
cheaply to abjure drinking and 
the offences to which drinking 
leads ; therefore we cannot banish 
from our military code severe pun- 
ishments. But you can get enough 
of soldiers in exactly the same way 
in which vou get enough of navvies, 
or enough of cotton hands—viz., 
by paying a good prices That is 
the key to the whole problem of 
recruiting. 

It is not, however, in respect of 
the officers and soldiers of the army 
only, that niggardliness is suicidal. 
This is an age of invention, of rapid 
progress. There is no doubt that the 
State which would lead the world, 
or even the State which would defy 
molestation, must be liberal in en- 
couraging and adopting improve- 
ments, must deal generously, must 
open her hand freely. There is no 
other way of effecting the object. 
Transports, stores, arms, appliances, 
to be of the most useful pattern, and 
of the first quality, must be expen- 
sive. It is of no use to blink this 
question, or to compare our gross 
expenditure with the gross expendi- 
ture of a Continental nation. We 
pay from our pockets where other 
countries pay from their freedom. 
Give us the conscription and the 
power of pressing labour for the 
State, and we might do things as 
cheaply as foreigners. But this is 
impossible, and therefore a compari- 
son of estimates is absurd. What 
we should compare is the result, 
whether our military condition is 
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equal to that of other nations. If 
it be not, then money—of which 
we have plenty— ought to be freely 
spent until we are a match for any 
of our neighbours. With what 
force now does that remark. made 
at his election speech two years 
ago by Mr. Disraeli come home to 
us! ‘* You may have economical goyv- 
ernment,” he said, “‘ but you cannot 
in this country have cheap govern- 
ment.” John Bull thought he could, 
and that he would, have cheap gov- 
ernment; and a clique of specious 
talkers, but incapable statesmen, 
undertook to give it him. He has 
had cheap government, and he is 
about to find out how dear it is! 
There would be a short answer 
to this argument if that were true 
which the Peace Party used to be 
so fond of enouncing, namely — 
that it is matter of choice for a na- 
tion whether she will war or not; 
that they who studiously abstain 
from giving offence will not re- 
ceive offence; that innocence and 
disarmament are the surest pre- 
servers of peace. Mr. Bright him- 
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self must have surrendered that 
darling dogma, silenced by the 
cruel evidence to the contrary 
which our eyes have seen. As to 
the wish to avoid war, we believe 
that every man in England is as 
anxious as Mr. Bright can be to 
avoid war, and would bear much 
injury rather than induce it. But 
we know well now that a peaceful 
disposition gives no security against 
wanton aggression, but may be 
rather a provocative thereto. The 
text that we are preaching on, 8 
vis pacem, para bellum, is as true 
now as ever it was, and a thou- 
sand times better doctrine than 
any that the Peace Party will drivel 
forth. England must make herself 
strong as the only preparation for 
a day when perhaps a grasping, 
unrighteous, arrogant foe, deaf to 
argument, to deprecation, to con- 
cession even, may choose to dare us 
to the combat, because war is his 
arbitrary savage will :— 


“This is Coilantogle ford, 
And thou must keep thee with Tur 
SWORD.” 


APPLICABILITY OF THE RULES OF WAR, 


It would have been distressing 
to those who have been bred up 
in the belief of certain principles 
of military art, if, when war was 
waged on a grand scale, the prin- 
ciples should have been found de- 
fective. We naturally respect most 
the rules which are generally, not 
conditionally, true. Great satisfac- 
tion is there, then, in finding how 
the old maxims have stood the test 
of gigantic war, such as is now 
being made on the soil of France. 
That great armies must conform to 
the same laws that used to govern 
less ones was made apparent on 
the day of Woerth and Saarbriick, 
when ‘the disjointed, extended, 
French divisions, though smitten 
but partially, and on two points, 
rolled back in bulk obedient to the 
law which prescribes that commu- 
nication with the base of operations 
(i.e., the line or frontier of safety 


where supplies and forces can be 
readily collected, in this case the 
line of the Moselle), and between 
the parts of an army, must at 
all hazards be preserved. The 
Prussians pushed into the French 
position at Saarbriick, and at Woerth 
they were victorious against the 
right flank, whence they displaced 
a corps darmée. Now the magni- 
tude of the beating on this day was 
not such as to satisfy the vulgar 
idea of an important action: there 
was no general mélée ; large portions 
of the armies on either side were 
not engaged at all; and yet the 
blow, limited though it seemed, was 
enough—-it served. It was planted 
scientifically, and obtained the re- 
sult of a grand overthrow without 
its hurly-burly or the trial of main 
strength. It was so delivered that 
the French Emperor, then Com- 
mander-in-Chief, found it high time 
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to retreat. It was not what his 
army had actually suffered, but the 
apprehension of what it might be 
made to suffer if not moved, which 
compelled him. The Prussians 
threatened to cut his army in two, 
and to sever one portion from its 
base; to avoid which catastrophe 
the whole army fell back, in the 
hope of getting clear of the wedge 
which was dividing them, and of 
the enemy on their right flank. It 
was a great strategical success for 
the Prussians. It needs to be re- 
marked, however, that the move of 
the Prussians in breaking into the 
French position might in some cir- 
cumstances have been highly im- 
prudent. For instance, if there had 
not been other Prussian troops, and 
plenty of them, confronting and 
restraining the divided French, the 
latter might have turned inwards 
and crushed the intruders. But 
moves like this of the Prussians are 
justifiable or not according to cir- 
cumstances. As in whist, your be- 
ing strong in trumps or otherwise 
must decide your play; so in war, 
strength of position or of battalions 
may warrant proceedings which 
without it would be fatal. 

When Napoleon did retreat, he 
did not accomplish his design of 
reuniting his army on a new front. 
The regularity and celerity of the 
pursuit, to which we have before 
adverted, rendered that impossible. 
We know that the chase was so 
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well managed that the great French 
army, after this first reVerse, never 
again formed a whole. When they 
had planned a reunion at Verdun, 
the Prussians were again too quick 
and too strong for them. Bazaine, 
forced back on Metz, was out of the 
game, and except that he occupied 
a large Prussian force in watching 
him was of no further account in 
the campaign. Here again the 
inexorable rule that an army cut 
from its base is ruined unless it can 
recover its communications, took 
effect without regard to the mag- 
nitude of the force. The 170,000 
men at Metz were as completely 
neutralized for the moment, and as 
inevitably destined to capitulation, 
as a small detachment would have 
been. The stopping of the Mar- 
shal on the Verdun road was a far 
more masterly act than would have 
been the annihilation of his whole 
army by shot and shell. At Sedan, 
again, the combinations were so 
effectual that an enormous army 
had no resource but to lay down its 
arms. 

And this train of reflection might 
be carried further. But enough 
has been said to show that war is 
not a game of chance, but a pro- 
found science, fit to occupy the 
best brains that can be brought to 
the study of it, and not to be com- 
prehended or to be carried into act 
except by the strongest heads and 
keenest intellects. 


THE AFFLICTIONS OF A DISINTEGRATED COMMUNITY. 


A bombastic speech, made twelve 
months ago at Port Said by M. 
Bauer, confessor to the Empress 
Eugenie, must be fresh in the 
minds of many. The blissful fu- 
ture which he promised us, the 
universal humanity, the blessed 
civilisation, which were inaugurat- 
ed at the opening of the Canal, 
and which were to reconstitute a 
golden age through the indefati- 
gable benevolence of France, were 
hardly realised when, six months 
after, nothing would satisfy France 


short of a bloody war, frantic, un- 
provoked, and, as the event has 
proved, suicidal. It is no secret 
either that France, when she made 
this war, had no intention of con- 
fining it to herself and the single 
adversary whom, in the first in- 
stance, she challenged: she would, 
if she could, have involved in it a 
huge section of “l’humanité” for 
which M. Bauer said she had been 
so solicitous. What can M. Bauer 
have now to say in defence of all 
that vapouring? A stranger might 
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have been deceived by the specious 
philanthropy of France, just as a 
person ignorant of natural history 
might impute the slavering of a 
boa-constrictor to tender affection. 
But surely M. Bauer, admitted be- 
hind the scenes, knew better than 
he spoke. His frothy rhetoric, 
Napoleon’s assertion that the Em- 
pire meant peace, and the thousand 
other Gallicisms wherein France is 
made to appear as the regenerator 
of the human race, are simply im- 
postures —the utterances of men 
conscious that they were secretly 
working towards the most inhuman 
issues. This, though very shock- 
ing, is not very remarkable; and 
yet there is something very remark- 
able to be observed in connection 
with it. The men who were taking 
such pains to deceive their fellows 
were themselves fatally deceived. 
France was no more what in their 
hearts they believed her to be, than 
she was as they falsely represented 
her. Events have proved that they 
were profoundly ignorant as to the 
actual condition of their country, 
on whose behalf they undertook 
so much. 

One reads sometimes how an old, 
old tomb has been discovered near 
some legendary spot—how, on lift- 
ing the cover of his stone trough, 
the body of some Druid or Viking 
or Roman was seen reposing there 
as perfect in form and feature as 
on the day when it was committed 
to the earth—how a zealous fore- 
man or employer resolved that it 
should be carefully lifted out and 
conveyed to the antiquary of the 
neighbourhood— and how on the 
first gentle touch the form was dis- 
solved like a dream, and a handful 
of dust alone remained to bear wit- 
ness of what just now seemed so 
solid and so well preserved. Real 
substance had gone; but the unsub- 
stantial form was there, and might 
have remained for an_ indefinite 
period if its weakness had not been 
tested. How like to this impalp- 
able film, simulating a human body, 
was the eviscerated France which 
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three months since looked like a 
mighty nation ! 

rue, there was a likeness of 
condition, but the causes which 
induced the condition are very 
dissimilar. The dead bard or 
warrior had been reduced by na- 
tural decay to a mere appearance: 
France destroyed herself. France 
killed one after another the springs 
of life that were within her: she, 
was ignorant, and she cared not, 
how to create fresh vital forces; 
and she dwindled to a superficies, 
ready to collapse at the first touch. 

Nations do not, as individuals 
sometimes do, intentionally deprive 
themselves of life. But they have 
been known to destroy their own 
being under the delusion that they 
were improving it. And in this way 
France ion died by her own hand. 
For nigh a century she has believed 
the reports of those who said that 
everything which had come down 
to her from ancient time was vicious 
and rotten, a thing to be improved 
away. She could not see that her 
ancient institutions and traditions 
were her vital organs, the things 
that made her cohere as a nation; 
and when blustering purblind re- 
generators pointed in succession 
to these, and showed some spot of 
rust which had eaten into each— 
for what old thing is there which 
cannot be made contemptible in 
the eyes of the irreverent ?—she had 
no patience to renovate, no skill to 
prune or modernize ; but cried aloud, 
as we are wont to do when misled 
by worthless railers, “‘ Raze it, raze 
it, even to the ground!” Kings, 
princes, and hereditary magnates, 
it was said, are apt, after enjoy- 
ment of power, to become unsym- 
pathising, partial, oppressive — 
away with them therefore: Church- 
men can be lazy, crafty, sensual— 
then down with the Church: Gov- 
ernment is inimical to universal 
freedom — no more government: 
corporate bodies, the Church espe- 
cially, have amassed wealth—confis- 
cate it: individuals have appropri- 
ated to themselves large shares of 
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the nation’s goods—abolish pro- 
erty, let all things be common. 

epresentations ljke these led up 
to the frantic outbreak of 1789. 
Had that marvellous rabies expend- 
ed itself utterly, and had there been 
afterwards a return to order and 
subjection, and to a recognition of 
the rights of property, the social 
convulsion might have passed 
away as a natural one passes, and 
things have returned to their ac- 
customed channels purified, in har- 
mony with the later times, and 
strong by reaction. But, astound- 
ing as were its explosive powers, 
the great Revolution did by no 
means exhaust the revolutionary 
forces and desires of France. Ever 
since that sanguinary epoch, there 
has been a large section of the 
nation impressed with a belief, that 
their duty to themselves and to 
their fellows required them to 
carry out to the letter such mea- 
sures of spoliation and levelling as 
the first uprising had left incom- 
plete. Strong wills, by military 
force, or by popular expeditions 
and acts, repressed the spirit of 
subversion, or cajoled it for a time; 
but it could not be satisfied nor 
eradicated. There it lay, ready to 
spring up at every opportunity; re- 
appearing in all its extravagance 
from time to time; and at every re- 
appearance sweeping away some of 
the ties which bound society to- 
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gether, and introducing indiffer- 
ence or repulsion between the ele- 
ments of the nation. France's 
blood, nerve, muscle, even her 
skeleton, were gone; the brittle 
shell only remained to maintain 
the mocking semblance of what she 
once was. A push from without 
disturbed her, and she was nothing! 
Even to-day, in her deepest degra- 
dation, she seeks still like some 
ruined alchemist to her perfidious 
art, and would revolutionise the. 
miserable dust into which she has 
been resolved. 

Englishmen have not yet accepted 
in its entirety the doctrine of the 
propriety of universal demolition. 
But they lend a ready ear to pro- 
posals of specific abolition and con- 
fiscation. They work as yet by a 
process more deliberate than that 
of France, but surely they are work- 
ing toward the same results. Class 
is willing to be taught to hate class; 
the needy listen eagerly to imputa- 
tions against the rich; the mainte- 
nance of authority becomes daily 
more difficult; and the ancient 
landmarks of the State are removed. 
Does it ever occur to our country- 
men that it is change and the love 
of change that have disintegrated 
and destroyed France—left her 
helpless before her enemies, down- 
trodden, dishonoured, scorned, and 
regardless of the things that belong 
to her peace ? 


FRANCE’S FUTURE. 


The recovery of a nation after 
loss, conquest, pestilence, famine, 
is not unfrequently recorded in 
history ; but a nation that has fallen 
to pieces by its internal disorganis- 
ation does not for long—sometimes 
does not for ages—reassert its place 
in the world. The eclipse which 
came upon Greece and upon Italy 
lasted for centuries, and has not 
passed away. In later times the 
glory of Spain departed, and has 
never returned. These considera- 
tions must appal one who looks now 
at prostrate France. Not her pre- 





sent misfortunes only, but the dark 
days that are before her, excite emo- 
tion, the one raising pity, the other 
shutting out hope. France the fair, 
the romantic, the brave, the legend- 
ary, to sink into a base country, 
clinging to her ancient pride and 
ancient pretension, is sad to con- 
template. Yet if what has been be 
any guide to the knowledge of what 
is to be, France must for many a 
day, perhaps for many a erste 
experience the bitterness of humili- 
ation. Of all the great institutions 
which she owned in her days of re- 
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nown, not one remains to serve as a 
rallying-point. So utterly has she 
failed that her reconstruction can- 
not be immediate or speedy; it 
must be the work of generations. 

Nevertheless, strongly as_ the 
analogies may press in a political 
view, there is a ground of hope for 
France which was wanting to the 
fallen countries with which we have 
compared her. Greece, Italy, Spain, 
are all peninsulas, on the skirts of 
the Continent. It required amaz- 
ing vis to give them their predomi- 
nance at all, and when their energy 
disappeared insignifigance naturall 
ensued. Their geographical posi- 
tion, in spite of which they raised 
themselves, gave them no assistance 
when they began to fail; it rather 
served to teach the rest of Europe 
how well affairs could go on with- 
out these excrescences, which be- 
long more to the sea than the land. 
But her geographical situation 
must always work powerfully in 
favour of France. Europe can 
never go on its way unmindful of 
her—can never say, as long as she 
is a nation, that her voice shall be 
entirely unheeded in council. It 
may be that, like the potent He- 
brew's, her hair may begin to grow 
again after she has been shaven, 
and some tokens of her great 
strength to return. Alas _ that 
like him she should be fatally 
blind! 

Individuality of race, too, al- 
though it rather helped to cut off 
the declining peninsulas of Greece 
and Spain from communion with 
Europe, will, in France’s circum- 
stances, increase the chances of re- 
suscitation. Except the Gipsies 
and the Jews, no idiosyncracy is so 
marked as that of the Frenchman. 
He can hardly amalgamate or 
change. So far, therefore, there is 
a chance of French nationality be- 
ing preserved. And as long as she 
keeps her nationality, France has 
open to her a way back into the 
society of European nations. Bor- 
dering on so many of them, extend- 
ing into the very heart of the Con- 
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tinent, her condition, her acts, her 
thoughts, must be of importance, 
and, whether they be great or des- 
picable, must command attention. 
The world cannot leave her to 
mourn or to rejoice, to wither or to 
rise, uncared for. 

But how she will act—whether 
she will once more build up a stable 
government, retracing her foolish 
steps, and recognising the danger 
of her former ways; or whether, 
untaught by even this her bitterest 
misfortune, she will yet seek to 
change and to destruction under 
the delusion that they can heal her, 
—is a question too hard for any to 
decide. 

Thus, though the healing of 
France must be slow, it may, with 
wisdom and patience, be sure. If 
she can forget her vain imagina- 
tions, and forsake the follies that 
have so easily beset her—wild 
political experiments, lust of terri- 
tory, overweening pride, indiffer- 
ence to human suffering, and con- 
tempt for all humanity that is not 
French—she may rise from her 
ashes purified, in her right mind; 
and if weak, yet with the weak- 
ness of an infant which contains 
the germ of manly strength—not 
the weakness of an imbecile whose 
strength has gone for ever. We 
of this generation may yet re- 
joice to see her flesh coming back 
to her like the flesh of a little child 
after her great moral leprosy, and 
may speed her on her way to an 
Empire which shall rest on her 
faith, her honesty, her moderation, 
her wise government, and on the 
goodwill of her neighbours, not on 
their apprehensions, But if France 
persist in following her delusions, 
then be it remembered that the 
same geographical advantage which 
tends to arrest decay, and will long 
preserve for her the possibility of 
renaissance, will at length insure 
her overthrow. She cannot remain 
insignificant, like a far peninsula. 
Either she must wake up to a sense 
of better and higher things than 
she has known before, or she will 
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sink lower and lower toward her 
doom, and that doom will be dis- 
memberment. 

As thoughts like these concern- 
ing France course through the 
mind, who can help being led to 
apply their lesson to England and 
her fortunes? If the world can 
roll along unconcerned whether 
peninsulas thrive or languish, 
much more can it disregard the 
fortunes of a tiny island. If it 
was the energy of these peninsulas 
which caused the Continent to 
take account of them, much more 
was it innate force which com- 
pelled for Great Britain the recog- 
nition of the world. A few miles 
of land, a speck in the north- 
ern ocean, with a rocky coast, an 
ungenial climate, and a soil scarce- 
ly fruitful,—this was the mate- 
rial patrimony which descended 
to the English race—an_inheri- 
tance that would have been lit- 
tle worth but for the inestimable 
moral gift that accompanied it. 
Yes: from Celts, Saxons, Danes, 
Normans—from some or all of 
them—have come down with En- 
glish nationality a talisman that 


THE FUTURE OF THE 


All the signs which indicate the 
rise of a great empire distinguish 
Prussia this day. A numerous, 
well-appointed, devoted army, the 
willing adhesion of many States 
speaking one language, impelled by 
one ambition, seem to destine her 
for. control and command. Men 
talk of a domineering, grasping 
Prussia, persisting in a course of 
conquest and spoliation until band- 
ed Europe, unable longer to tol- 
erate her supremacy, shall pierce 
her through and destroy her. This 
prognostication proceeds, of course, 
from the known history of the first 
French Empire. But if men will 
consider, they must see that the 
analogy between the cases is not 
very impressive. The French Em- 
pire, formed by conquest alone, con- 
sisted of an incongruous cluster of 
States pegged together arbitrarily. 


could command sunshine, and 
plenty, and empire, and fame. 
The “go” which they transmitted 
to us—the national vis—this it is 
which made the old Anglo-land a 
glorious heritage. Of this we have 
had a portion above our brethren 
—good measure, running over. 
Through this our island-mother has 
stretched out her arms till they 
encircled the globe of the earth. 
Through this she struck her trident 
into lands of the east and west, and 
north and south, and claimed them 
for her own. Through this are 
heard in every zone the accents of 
her rugged tongue :—and yet this is 
precisely what our puling prophets 
would have us destroy !! 
without her energy and enterprise, 
what would she be in Europe? 
Who would inquire after her? who 
would heed her? who would turn 
from his path to look whether she 
still darkened the water or not? 
Take away the active will of the 
nation, and once more the contemp- 
tuous idea of the Romans may be 
the true one :— 


‘* Penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos.”’ 
—Vire. Eel. I. 


VICTORIOUS NATION. 


Continuous war was necessary to its 
even short duration. Once it should 
begin to reflect, its stability would 
be threatened. Even with the 
dazzle and excitement of war, its 
long continuance was impossible. 
It had no mind, no integrity; and 
when the clumsy rivets were shaken, 
it fell to pieces. But Prussia is 
not great by war alone. States are 
attracted to her, seek eagerly her 
alliance and leadership, look to her 
to make them a nation. Come 
what may from without, the union 
of a great Germany is a purpose 
that can hardly be frustrated by 
even the combination of the rest of 
Europe. 

Again, though it be easy to talk 
about combined Europe, what na- 
tion, except Russia, would be for- 
midable in such a combination ? 
There is not one other on the Con- 





Britain . 
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tinent which is not poor, torn by 
faction, or cowed by recent defeat. 
Austria, Italy, Spain, and now mis- 
erable France—what is their com- 
bination worth that Prussia should 
fear it? 

There was another nation, Euro- 
pean, though not Continental, which 
used in former days to check the 
pride of conquerors, and roll back 
the tide of robbery and oppression. 
While she owned but a small 
patch of Europe, it was her boast 
that she grasped the ends of the 
earth through her colonies and de- 
pendencies, and that on her domin- 
ions the sun never set. Her power, 
her wealth, her independent will, 
made her an arbitrator among the 
kingdoms; her sword cut through 
many 2 political, many a military 
complication; and the Continental 
Powers, - bleeding and exhausted 
from violence and strife, have ere 
now looked to her, and she has 
helped them. But that nation has 
chosen to put aside her greatness, 
to despise her sceptre, and to as- 
sume a voluntary humility, de- 
grading herself from among the 
leading Powers, offending and cast- 
ing off her colonies, throwing away 
her sword, and deluding herself 
with the idea that she may sepa- 
rate herself from other peoples, 
be indifferent to their joys or sor- 
rows, welfare or prosperity, and 
yet be suffered to keep her riches 
and enjoy her ease. 

It would seem, then, that there 
will be nothing to oppose to 
Prussia, and that she may simply 
give effect to her will. We take 
leave, however, to think that al- 
though success and prosperity may 
make Prussia perhaps arrogant in 
her manner of doing things, yet 
that she will have no disposition 
to damage us substantially. We 
may have to put up with a little 
dictatorial or contemptuous corre- 
spondence, but we don’t mind that 
nowadays. As it will not be neces- 
sary to keep the German States 
dazzled or distracted by constant 
war, the probability is that Prussia 
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will prefer, at any rate for a season, 
eg to enable her to consolidate 

er empire and recruit her finances 
after this exhausting struggle. It 
is certain, too, that she has an 
ambition which is more than mili- 
tary. Her forecastings are exten- 
sive in regard to commerce. Now 
commerce presupposes at least two 
parties. And it is to be hoped that 
Prussia, or the German Empire, 
will see greater advantage for her- 
self in preserving England for com- 
mercial purposes than in destroying 
her. If itis seen that England acts 
like a goose, it is hoped that it 
will also be seen that, as she lays 
golden eggs, to kill her just now 
will only stop the supply. 

Napoleon the First conquered 
States as few in this world have 
conquered, but he did not establish 
a monarchy. Perhaps it was im- 
possible, in his circumstances and 
with his materials, to do more than 
he did. But Prussia surely recog- 
nises a higher mission. Govern 
ment, commerce, the arts, philo- 
sophy, are looked upon by Germans 
as worthy the ambition of a people 
more than slaughter and conquest. 
German ideas of glory are not the 
same as French ideas. Germans 
will regard victory in the field more 
as a means than an end. It is very 
probable that, from our experience 
of the only nation that has been a 
conquering nation in these latter 
days, we have been unjust to other 
nations. We judge that they, in 
the same circumstances, and with 
the same opportunities as the 
French Empire, would act as 
Frenchmen. But reflection should 
teach us that, inasmuch as no 
other nation resembles the French 
in the taste for empty show and 
false glory, or in the belief that 
the world was made for them 
alone, it is extremely unlikely that 
any. other nation would pursue or 
use conquest as the French nation 
did. A little conceit and presump- 
tion must be expected from a Power 
that has been so successful and 
that stands without a rival; but it 
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may be hoped that Prussia will not 
deliberately nor grossly abuse her 
advantage. Some reason to suspect 
her is derivable certainly from the 
fact that she condescended to hire 
such a person as Victor Emmanuel 
to work with her; yet it may be 
possible that her necessity rather 
than her will induced her to resort 
to that degrading means. And we 
still condemn, as much as ever we 
condemned, or as any can condemn, 
this war which has given to Prussia 
her high and undisputed position. 
Moreover, several little secret 
negotiations have been exposed, 
which do not indicate  straight- 
forwardness in Prussian councils, 
although they prove nothing 
against the Prussian people. Yet 
notwithstanding these unfavour- 
able signs, there is ground for hope 
that Prussia aspires to solid fame ; 
that, having got the dominion, she 
will be a civilising and an elevating 
Power. There is evidence already 


that she is desirous of the favour” 
able opinion of Europe, in her re- 
luctance to destroy Paris. If the 
French had been at the gates of 
Berlin, and the gates were shut, 
one can imagine no consideration 
that would have stayed their hand 
from destroying the city. But 
Prussia, with more sagacious and 
broader ken, deems that even the 
brilliant exploit of taking and sack- 
ing Paris, would be a dear glory if 
purchased at the expense of being 
charged with Vandalism. The 
Briton that takes note of the tone 
of his countrymen must perceive, 
that although Prussian supremacy 
is not altogether a pleasant pro- 
spect, yet that it is regarded with 
greatly less apprehension than 
French supremacy would have 
been. And we will believe, until 
she may force us from the belief, 
that Prussia’s dominion 2i// be not 
intolerable. 


ENGLAND SHUTTING UP. 


It is not a pleasant reflection, but 
-we must make the best of it. In 
the conqueror’s moderation, and our 
own self-imposed insignificance, 
lies our sole hope of escape from 
ill-usage, perhaps from subjugation. 
We don’t mean that, when it comes 
‘to actual aggression, England will 
tamely submit to force: not at all. 
When face to face with attack, she 
will stand up as she has done be- 
fore, and strain every nerve in her 
own defence. But if we read the 
lesson of the day aright, it will then 
be too late. If we would be secure, 
we must strengthen ourselves now. 
But we do nothing of the kind, 
and seem determined, so far as 
present effort is concerned, to await 
our fate. Controlled by the most 
pernicious influences, and ruled by 
men who will adopt any popular 
idea so that they keep themselves 
in place, our future appears most 
dangerous. The position which we 
‘would fain occupy among the na- 





tions of the world is that which the 
Quaker contrives to occupy among 
us. The lazy Quaker shirks military 
service and public duties, and tries 
to escape public burdens, that he may 
give himself up to ease and the ac- 
cumulation of wealth. He throws 
on other men all the hard and dan- 
gerous work of the world, and 
thrives at their expense, isolating 
himself from all their interests, 
passions, fortunes, and living to 
only his own sect. Quakerdom is 
possible only while its extent and 
relations are limited as at present. 
If Quakers were numerous—if they 
attempted in any way to direct or 
control the business of the coun- 
try—things would come to a stand- 
still, and it would be necessary to 
abjure Quakerdom, or to force able- 
bodied Quakers to fight, and go 
to sea, and to live among their 
kind as if they had some concern 
in their country’s fortunes. By 
the same rule, a nation whose do- 
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minion is from sea to sea, which 
trades with all the nations of the 
earth, whose wealth and whose rela- 
tions are unlimited, cannot play 
the Quaker part, cannot stand aloof 
from the rubs and trials of the 
times, cannot say that she is well 
stored with the goods of this world, 
and bid the rest of mankind go their 
ways and have nothing to do with 
her except to assist her to get more 
wealth. We shall soon be made to 
understand that a maxim which we 
are fond of quoting when other 
subjects are under discussion, is 
applicable to nations as well as to 
individuals—viz., that property has 
its duties as well as its privileges. 
We propose to ourselves the im- 
possible problem—to have full en- 
joyment of riches and luxury, and 
to be exempt from the disagreeable 
concerns of the world; but the 
end must be that we shall have to 
come out of our shell and behave 
like men, or else to surrender em- 
pire, wealth, and station. These 
things are self-evident, or at any 
rate plain to an unbiassed mind 
that will give itself the trouble to 
reflect. | Notwithstanding which 
truth, repetition of them now 
is by no means superfluous. Con- 
trary doctrines of fatal tendency 
are speciously put before the people ; 
a quarterly contemporary has pub- 
lished an extraordinary paper, said 
to be from the pen of a pre-emi- 
nent statesman, but breathing the 
very spirit of Quakerdom. In it 
we read how England occupies a 
proud position as the arbiter of 
nations ; how a new law of nations 
has taken hold of men’s minds and 
been accepted by us all: how ag- 
gression is out of fashion, and 
henceforth all national disputes are 
to be arranged pacifically, never 
by the sword; and how the gene- 
ral judgment of civilised mankind 
is to be the tribunal of paramount 
authority!! There is a good deal 
of Latin and Greek in the article; 
but we miss an address to the 
reader, slightly altered from a well- 


known Latin sentence, which would 
have put the finishing and unan- 
swerable period to this great argu- 
ment, and to which we thought 
the discourse was certainly leading 
up :—Si testimonium queris, cir- 
cumspice / 

The Puritan mind is incapable 
of sustained irony, otherwise we 
should have fancied that a _pro- 
found and pungent satire was lash- 
ing the iniquity, the fierce and 
savage iniquity of the present 
times, the causeless bloody wars, 
the secret nefarious plots. But, 
sad to say, it is all seriously in- 
tended. Whether the writer be- 
lieves it or not is a secondary con- 
sideration. The main evil is, that 
our countrymen are invited by a 
high authority to accept this phan- 
tasm and believe it true. The 
misrepresentation may not be an- 
swered, not because it is too forci- 
ble, but because it is too contempti- 
ble. And all that we have further 
to say in reference to it is this, 
that a statesman who would not 
desire and strive after a state of 
peace and justice would be un- 
worthy the position of an English 
Minister; but that a statesman 
who professes to believe, and who 
would make us believe, that such 
a state has been attained, and that, 
relying on this fact, we need take 
no measure for our own protection, 
is wholly unfit to govern. 

Connected, too, with this subject 
of England’s abdication of her 
place in the world’s councils, are 
the astounding exhortations which 
some of our regenerators have 
taken to addressing to our working 
men. ‘These exhortations are so 
far more reasonable than the Uto- 
pian dreams which we have just 
been considering, that they recog- 
nise the possibility of England re- 
quiring an army. Beyond _ this, 
they are not a bit more rational 
than the other strain, In them, 
working men are seriously coun- 
selled not to take part in the 
defence of the country until cer- 
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ain political demands shall have 
tbheen conceded to them—i.e. shall 
have been wrung, in the country’s 
extremity, from the other classes 
of the community against their 
convictions and against their will. 
In other words, the advice is to 
effect a revolution at the moment 
when the country shall be in dan- 
ger. We have seen what came of 
that in France! 

But besides the occasion to be 
chosen for carrying out this advice, 
the advice itself would seem to be 
founded on strange views of the 
constitution and interests of so- 
ciety. If we understand aright 
the force which is to be used to 
effect the desired changes, it is the 
terror to be produced in the other 
classes by the refusal of the work- 
ing men to fight or otherwise to 
defend the country. But if work- 
ing men can be indifferent to the 
general ‘safety, why should other 
men be supposed to care so much 
about it? Clearly the argument 
supposes that other classes, and 
particularly the wealthy and the 
privileged classes, would have a 
motive for defending our shores 
which the working classes would 
be insensible to. But, supposing 
that the State were in danger, we 
take leave to say that there is no 
class which might not abide the 
issue of non-resistance at, to say 
the least, as small a cost as the 
working man can. Certes, the 
working man, if he care nothing 
for his home, for the women and 
children of his house, and for all 
that belongs to him, may go far 
towards rendering the defence of 
the country impossible; but, in 
doing this he would simply involve 
his own and other classes in a com- 
mon calamity, instead of, by con- 
fronting with them the danger, 
reducing it by many degrees, or 
averting it altogether. He could 
greatly increase the amount of suf- 
tering to all, but he could do no 
more than this. For if it be ima- 

ined that the calamities which 
threaten the rich in time of war 


are so much greater than those 
which threaten the poor, that the 
latter, in presence of hostilities, may 
make their own terms with the 
former, such an imagination can 
hardly stand its ground after a few 
moments’ reflection. Experience 
teaches us that things would result 
in a totally opposite way. The 
rich man may use what he can col- 
lect of his riches to place his help- 
less ones, or some of his property, 
in places of safety, or to transport 
himself from home if he finds that 
no fight is to be made; or he has at 
any rate some means of buying off 
the severities of the conqueror ; 
while the poor man, able neither to 
run nor pay, must with his family 
undergo all the miseries and hor- 
rors of war. This can hardly be 
called speculation. Let any one 
study the letters from the seat of 
war written last August, and he 
will soon see on whom fell most 
heavily the calamities of the war— 
the rich or the poor. Among the 
wretched people fleeing destitute 
from their homes before the invad- 
ing army, we read of the artisan 
and the peasant, driven forth with 
their poor wives and children— 
with their sick and old and help- 
less ; but we do not read of the rich 
suffering in the same way. In fact, 
this idea of the poor man fighting 
Sor the rich when he takes up arms 
for his country, is a most pitiable 
delusion, very near akin to that 
which old Menenius Agrippa ex- 
posed in early Roman days. 
However, although it is right to 
combat by argument exhortations 
so absurd as these, we need not be 
under apprehension that in the 
hour of danger they will have much 
effect. When the honour or inte- 
rest of England has been touched, 
the disposition to redress the wrong 
has been always at least as strong 
among the working class as among 
any ; and their cry for war, and im- 
patience of offence, have been fifty 
times the most vehement. The the- 
orists who talk this nonsense clearly 
know very little of the real nature 
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of the people whom they address.* 
Refuse to join in the war indeed! 
The suggestion of such a thing 
brings to mind a story told of a 
bluff old sea-captain in the days of 
the French wars. It seems that 
Jack’s pay was in arrear, and that 
he unadvisedly moved “aft” to let 
the captain know that he thought 
if he was not paid he could not be 
expected to fight. To which the 
captain replied: “‘ My lads, I am ex- 
ceedingly sorry that there should 
have been any mistake to cause this 
delay about your pay; I am still 
more sorry that you should have 
thought your grievance sufficient 
to bring you aft in this manner, 


COMING EVENTS CAST 


Even while we are meditating 
and moralising on the facts of the 
war, some of the probable con- 
sequences of the war are forced 
upon our attention. The Eastern 
commotion in the middle of No- 
vember, fluttering like one of 
Mother Carey’s chickens before the 
storm, makes us painfully conscious 
that a great Power has fallen in 
Europe, and that to restore equi- 
librium will be a difficult and pos- 
sibly a bloody task. The Power 
which ought to have been ready to 
lead in this crisis, has been doing 
all that she could to unfit herself 
for a leading position, amusing her- 
self with cunningly-devised fables, 
clinging to her Quaker-life, and re- 
fusing to read the signs of the 
times. There is no doubt that 
England deprecates with all her 
heart a disturbance of the treaties 
of 1856; but there is also no doubt 
that England has been mainly in- 
strumental in inviting the rude 
action of Russia. When she saw 
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which I am sure you will regret 
when you reflect. As to your not 
fighting when the time for it 
comes, the thought of that does 
not give me the least concern. You 
may not intend it, perhaps, but 
you'll fight—you can’t help it; and 
I only wish to heaven we were run- 
ning alongside a French frigate at 
this moment!” Our danger is not 
in the probable apathy of the work- 
ing classes, when the evil day shall 
come, but in the infatuation and 
culpable neglect of those who 
should be now preparing us against 
evil chances, and whose unreadiness 
will make the ardour of the people 
unavailing. 


THEIR FIRST SHADOW. 


that the strength of France was 
gone, she should have seen that it 
was incumbent on herself to mar- 
shal her forces without a day’s 
delay, and to be ready to stand in 
front of the battle. Instead of 
this, she shut out more resolutely 
than before every consideration of 
prudence, and, while the Continent 
was ringing with the clash of arms, 
and clouds were seen to be gather- 
ing which must burst on her own 
head, drugged herself that she 
might dream of endless peace, 
while her teachers sang to her of 
her silver thread of sea, her proud 
position as arbiter, and the grow- 
ing desire of the people to do 
justice and love mercy! 

If England were but ready{now, 
she doubtless might obviate a fear- 
ful struggle, of which none can see 
the end. But just because she is 
not ready, just because she has been 
telling barbarous Russia that she 
is not going to fight, she will have 
to take up the wager of battle. It 





* Those who remember the Crimean war must remember also how Messrs. 
Cobden and Bright,jwho had been looked upon as the guides, philosophers, and 
friends of the working classes, attempted to set those classes against the war, and 
were for their pains hooted, pelted, and turned out of their seats in Parliament, 
Mr. Bright enjoying the additional honour of being burned in effigy by the work- 


ing classes in Manchester. 


Without any doubt the same thing would happen 


again in similar circumstances, however obedient to the demagogue the work- 


ing classes may seem in time of peace. 
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is but cold comfort now that we 
have discharged our soldiers, shut 
up our dockyards, driven our ship- 
wrights into exile, and neglected 
to provide weapons for even the 
handful of troops that we main- 
tain. True, our wise legislators 
saved a paltry sum of money by 
their miserable folly; but what a 
fearful, incalculable price may we 
not have to pay before the conse- 
quences of their wickedness shall 
be run through! It must be plain 
to any reflecting mind that our 
Ministers are chargeable, not simply 
with being unprepared for an ag- 
gression which they ought to have 
foreseen, but with having lured Rus- 
sia to make the aggression, by sedu- 
lously informing Europe that we 
would not entertain the idea of 
war, and would render ourselves 
incapable of making it. They it 
was who, when they were bidding 
for office in 1868, raised the cry 
that our military expenditure was 
excessive, and our armaments un- 
necessarily large. They it is who 
will be responsible for every drop 
of blood that may be shed in this 
Eastern quarrel. The insolent ac- 


* HAPPY 


England may be very happy and 
very enviable at this moment, and 
may be in duty bound to look at 
her silver thread of sea and rejoice ; 
but, to borrow a phrase from our 
friend ‘Punch,’ she doesn’t seem 
to see it. In alliance with three 
Powers whose forces and whose 
credit do not count for much, she 
has to face perhaps the two strong- 
est nations of Europe, one of them 
flushed with recent victory. And 
this is not all. Biding his time on 
the other side of the Atlantic sits 
our irreconcilable foe, his eyes 
twinkling at the thought of how 
he will revive his Alabama dispute 
when he may see us embarrassed 
and perhaps overmatched. Happy 
England! It seems possible, we 
rejoice to think, that war may be 
averted without the sacrifice of our 
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tion of Russia is a direct consequence 
of our having Mr. Gladstone for 
Prime Minister ! 

Will England never understand 
the truth that your cheap, retrench- 
ing, pacific Ministries are the most 
ruinous and bloodiest that the na- 
tion can be cursed with? Even if 
we are fortunate enough to escape 
immediate war, we must arm now; 
and we shall pay ten pounds at 
least for every pound that the Radi- 
cal Ministry has saved, and then 
not be in as good a position as we 
should have been if they had let 
our armaments alone. The danger 
has become apparent so soon after 
our rash disarmament, that the least 
thoughtful of our electors can hard- 
ly fail to regard the two things as 
effect and cause, or to recognise the 
guilty heads to which we owe our 
predicament. It is clear that they 
are incapable of prevision, that they 
misread altogether the great lesson 
of the world’s present, that their 
continuance in power is fraught 
with the greatest danger. They 
cannot be punished as they de- 
serve, but we may at least get rid 
of them. 


ENGLAND.” 


national honour. Heaven send 
that such may be the issue! but 
if it be so, surely the uses of this 
adversity will not be neglected 
by the country. Surely we shall 
strengthen ourselves at once, and 
not allow a second peril to find us 
so shamefully unprepared. 
Meanwhile it is satisfactory to 
see that what we spoke of in a 
foregoing page as probable, in case 
of our being attacked or offended, 
has come to pass before the paper 
is all in type. England, with one 
voice almost, has repudiated the 
Quaker doctrine, and declared that 
she will maintain her rights and 
her honour. With certainty also 
will the working man set at naught 
the insidious counsel which would 
withhold him from his country’s 
defence, and will join heart and 
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hand against the enemy. By God’s 
help we will do what we may, not- 
withstanding the condition to which 
we have been reduced. For that 
condition there is a serious ac- 
count to be settled with its guilty 
authors. These men must be made 
to answer for the betrayal of their 
country. It is no answer that the 
House of Commons sanctioned all 
their mad reductions. The ma- 
jority of the House of Commons 
was elected, as we all remember, 
not for any wisdom of its members, 
but on condition that it would 
blindly support Mr. Gladstone’s 
Administration. It has blindly sup- 
ported that Administration to its 
own dishonour, and to our injury— 
perhaps our ruin. Nevertheless this 
does not relieve Ministers of their 
guilt. It is written, “‘ Cursed is he 
that maketh the blind to go out of 
the way.” This is exactly what 
the Ministry have done. Backed 


by a passive, unreasoning majority, 
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they have, in spite of countless 
warnings, laid the country naked 
to her enemies. Systematically, 
too, they have made us and our in- 
tentions appear in such a light as 
to invite the enemy’s affront. Our 
first domestic act should be to make 
these men feel the anger of the be- 
trayed kingdoms. And abroad we 
must strengthen ourselves as we 
may, and endeavour to ward off 
indignity and disaster. England 
has passed through as severe trials 
even as this; and we will never 
abandon the hope that this storm 
also will be weathered. But this 
is but the first advance of a “strong 
man armed.” Other strong men 
will follow, if we do not rouse 
ourselves ; and there is hard work, 
and there are evil days and much 
tribulation, to be encountered, pro- 
bably, before any sane man can 
again dare to talk of “ Happy Eng- 
land!” 
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